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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


' CONSTANTINE JOHN 


LORD MUL GRAVE, 
Sc. Cc. &c. 


MY LORD 


THE following pages being 
the offspring of an earneſt endeavour to 
ſerve my fellow creatures, I am defirous 
that they ſhould have the advantage of ap- 
judgment, and candour. 


I confeſs, my Lord, I feel the utmoſt dif- 
fidence in preſenting a literary performance, 


to a perſon fo well verſed in every branch 


of ſcience as your Lordſhip ;—yet the mo- 
tive that gave birth to it, flatters me 1 
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LE DEDICATION, 


the hopes of that patronage, which has fo 
often been exerted by your Lordſhip, in the 


cauſe of humanity.—That your friendſhip 
has enabled me to witneſs it, I eſteem among 


the happieſt events in my liſe. 

If you approve the attempt, I am certain 
of the favourable judgment of thoſe, whoſe 
good opinion I am moſt anxious to obtain. — 
If you condemn it, I know the fate it de- 
ſerves, and that it ought to meet with from 
the world. 


I have the honour to be, 


P RR E F A K 


HE firſt part of the following treatiſe on the 

Dyſentery again appears with ſome altera- 
tions ; it was originally pabliſhed in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and has often been republiſhed in che iſlands, 
and in different places in Europe. But the ſecond 
and third parts, together with the reſt of the preſent 
volume, are now firſt ſubmurred to the world. 


The praftice I have recommended in the treat- 
ment of the Dyſentery, has not only been approved 
in the Weſt-Indies, but is adopted in many parts of 
Europe, and of the Eaſt-Indies. 
The principal ſeat of the laſt war being in Ame- 
rica, the belligerent powers had many troops in 
all the Weſt-Indian Iflapds: where the French 
and Spaniards, as well as the Engliſh, had great 
part of their forces, deſtined for particular ſervices, 
exterminated by the Bloody Flux. 

It was chiefly owing to the ravages of this diſeaſe 
in the French armies, that the Engliſh Iflands were 
1 and it was alſo owing to the 
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fame cauſe, that the Engliſh forces were, in many 
inſtances, unable to retaliate on their enemies. 


Notwithſtanding the method of treating this ſevere 
calamity ſucceſsfully, by the means of Sudorific 
Medicines, was not publiſhed until the war was con- 
fiderably advanced, and had a multitude of preju- 
dices to contend againſt ; before its concluſion, 
many French, American, and Engliſh army fur- 
geons, had intirely laid afide the uſual, but uſeleſs 
reliance, on Purgatives, Opiates, and Aftringents ; 
and followed this practice with the utmoſt fucceſs, 
under all the diſadvantages to which the military are 
ſubject, from the ſcarcity of neceſſaries, and bedding, 


I have not increaſed the volume of the Materia 
Medica by any new medicine or compoſition, in 
the cure of this diſeaſe: nor can the articles I re- 
commend be exceptionable, either on account of 
their bulk, or complexity ; for they occupy but a 
ſmall ſpace in a furgeon's cheſt, and require but little 
time, and no trouble in preparing them. have 
aimed at the fame œconomy of ſpace and time, 
in every other diſeaſe, of which I have treated. 


It is a cuſtom of very ancient preſcription in phy- 
fic, for a.thors, when advancing any new doctrine, 
to ſelect their fuccefsful and remarkable cafes, to 


tupport their principles; and ſome have been fo in- 
tent upon this object, as to ſtamp their labours, even 
_ 
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with doubtful marks of authenticity, rather than 
with none, to obviate ſuſpicion. 

From the frequency of this cuſtom, though I 
have not implicitly followed it, I ſuppoſe it has been 
found uſeſul by thoſe who have. But whatever pri- 
vate advantages may have been acquired, the cuſtom 
ſeems to me of leſs utility to mankind, than if ſuch 
writers had ſignaliſed their failings, and placed bea- 
cons on the rocks, where the wrecks were made. 


A few only have dared to imitate the candour of 
HiprocrATtEs and SYDENHAM, in this :—lIn that, 
every dabbler in phyſic decorates his volume, and 
Humines thoſe pages, which he fondly hopes, will be 
the guide for poſterity. 

Tis true that it requires great reputation, or an 
extraordinary good opinion of the world, to confels 
to 1t our errors, and to offer mankind inftrution by 
thoſe unpleafing leſſons which reſult from human 
frailty. Therefore, an obſcure individual prudently 
weighs the danger of recounting his miſtakes ; leaves 
honeſt confeſſions to men at the ſummit of human 
wiſdom, and ſeizes his proſelytes, by afferting the 
infallibility of ignorance. 


—_— ——_— 
tyrant cuſtom, which will be found that 1 have 
made, in ſeveral parts of the following work ;— 
where, inſtead of drawing out my materials into 
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long differtarions, I have often condenſed the er- 
perience of many years into a few ſhort paragraphs, 
and have truſted its ſupport only on my own affer- 
tion. 

The daily publication of medical books, and 
promulgation of new fyftems in phyfic, lead to a 
fappoſition that either phyſic is not a ſcience of 
books, and capable of being imparted through the 
medium of words ; or that medical writers have 


aſſerted a great deal more than they have been able 
to maintain. 


another, and not attending to diſeaſes and the im- 
provement of practice, has been the employment 
of many medical people ; and they have according- 
ly had the fucceſs to convince the world, that they 
underſtood better how to talk of diſeaſes, than how 
to cure them. 


Diſeaſes unfortunately are not to be conjured 
down with words ;—if they were, the ſchools of 


Maxczirus and Samonicus had ſtarved the fol- 
lowers of HirrocaArzs. 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that in the writings of 
may « the motos Gaoriſie, Gree con exert 


ing on diſcaſes; but when we come to the curative 


part, we clearly ſee the truth of Sypzxnan's re- 
| mark, 
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mark, that, ** ſpeculation and practice ſeldom meet 
ts in the ſame perſon ;” and the admiration we be- 
ſtow on the eloquence and force, which they employ 
in chaſtiſing the practice of others, vaniſhes at the 
fight of their own preſcriptions. 
Every perſon knows, not only the ſage precepts, 
founded on practice, but the accurate deſcriptions, 
drawn from nature, of HieyocrartEs : and what 
oppoſition his doctrine experienced from ASCLEPI- 
ADEs and TuzMIsox, and how often its place has 
been uſurped by the confuſed and unnatural jargon 
of ſectaries and ſophiſts; and every perſon alſo 
knows, that prior to SYDENHAM, though there had 
been many attempts at new theory and reformation, 
after the reſtoration of learning, yet from Gates 
part of phyfic. And if we except the ſtrange in- 
novations of ParacEtitsus and HEtLwosT, there 
was ſcarcely any eſſential alteration in it. 


When we look back on that interval of fifteen 
hundred years, and ſurvey the huge maſſes of lite- 
rature which were brought forth in it, as at the re- 
mains of barbaric monuments, though we cannot 
admure the beauty of the fabric, we muſt wonder at 
the labour and patience of the compilers. 


It is as difficult to aſcertain when hereſy and ſo- 


phiſtry will ceaſe in phyſic, as in religion. Within 
theſe 
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theſe few years, when the great NzwrTovs lighted 
up the world, it was the faſhion of phyſic to talk 
learnedly on Cartefien errors; to purge and vomit 
mathemarically ; to be able to account for all things 
geometrically, and to have a perfect acquaintance 
with every thing but nature. 


If each of the laborious writers of that, and 
former periods, inftcad of writing on every diſeaſe, 
had taught us effeftually to cure one if inſtead of 
eaſes, even the Gout might have ſubmitted ;—the 
cauſe explained, how that derangement of the in- 
faculties —The Tetanzs would probably no longer 
have perplexed us, nor wherefore that terrible diſ- 
eaſe ſo partially and violently invades the body, 
But the misfortune to which the fcience of phyſic 
has been, and muſt ever be ſubject, is, that they 
who will write moſt, muſt be, in general, leaſt qua- 
lified ; for large books cannot be written in the hurry 
of extenfive practice; and nothing but extenſive 
practice can cure a man of prejudices, and qualify 
him to write at all. 


Beſides, there is more labour in writing with 
due care and caution, in this important ſcience when 
7 15 a man 
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a man has furniſhed himſelf with materials, than 
many have fortitude, or perhaps health to encounter. 
'This has no doubt deprived the world of many 
great diſcoveries ; and had nearly kept from it the 
invaluable treafure bequeathed by SYDExmanz; 
who never fat down to write in the latter part of his 
life, but he was inftantly attacked by that excruciat- 
ing diforder the gout ; which at length brought on 
other diſeaſes that terminated his exiſtence. 


Yet, if honeſt zeal for the welfare of mankind, 
and a defire to juſtify their good opinion, could 
alienate ſelf-intereſt from its attachment, and ſtimu- 
late every perſon who has had fuficient expenence, 
and who might find leifure alſo to undertake the 
taſk, we ſhould probably have had many SrpEx- 
naus among us. But fame, I fear, acts feebly 
upon hearts, to whoſe ventricles the ſacred appetite 
for gold, has long been fixed and rivetted. 


Thus, inſtead of men of great experience, and 
mature judgment, the world muſt expect to fee 
young dictators come forward, prompted by genius, 
or neceſſity, to drive the nail of phyſic, and pre- 
ſcribe its irrevocable laws. And thus, diſeaſes are 
created, and cures performed, which have only had 
exiſtence, like BEexxELEY'S matter, · becauſc they 
*< were perceived by the ideas.” 


As the reſult of experience is the only i'cful 


' 
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knowledge in phyſic, every intereſting fact, founded 
thereon, ſhould be reſcued from oblivion ; and they 
who have contributed their mite to form collections 
of this fort, deſerve much more of mankind than 
many who bave written volumes of infipid imita- 
tion, or fine ſpun theory; the common ſenſe of 
which might generally be defcribed on the margin 
of their works. 


The learned preſident of our London College of 
Phyſicians, Sir GeonGt BAk ER, has judiciouſly 
revived a ſpecies of medical literature, that has 
been too much neglected. Encouraged by his ex- 
ample, a genuine repoſitory may be formed, that 
will add reputation to the profeffors, and ſuſtain the 
dignity of the profeſſion. But while novelty is 
fought for, and every trivial thing avoided, care 
ſhould be taken that no fabrication, from the mu- 
ulated remnants of our anceſtors, be admitted. We 
lament to view their venerable garments cut up into 
the faſhion of the day, and the wearers claiming 
them as their own, paſs them on the world, as if 
they had never been ſeen before. 


Great as the improvement has been in anatomy, 
and great as the maſters of that ſcience are, in France 
and England, while they triumph over their anceſ- 
tors, they will but prepare triumphs for poſterity, if 
that part of the ſcience which applies to the diſco- 


very, and conſequently to the cure of diſeaſes, be 
neglected 
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neglected for curiofity : ſhould comparative anatomy 
have nothing profounder to relate than that fiſhes 
have the ſenſe of hearing; that dogs owe the acute- 
neſs of their ſmell to the ſtructure of their noſes ; 
and that wings would have been an uſeleſs appendage 
to man ;—ſhould phyſiologiſts become virtuok ; 
ſhould BoxzT and More acxt be thrown ypon the 
ſhelf, and the columns be conceded to © an Alliga- 


In ſuch a relapſe of ſcience, if proſeſſors fucceed, 
they muſt owe their conſequence to the diſgrace of 
their art ;—the admiration of the vulgar. 


The ſcience of phyſic has derived lefs practical 
benefit from phyſiology, fince the diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood, and the diftribution of the 
chyle, than is generally imagined. Gasszxpvs 
would have been diſappointed in his hopes, had he 
hved until theſe days 


For much remains to be done : and though the 
great Harvey, the ingenuous ASELL1vs, and the 
fortunate PzcayEr, made ſuch grand contributions 
to the ancient ftores, with the late diſcoveries that 
have been added, and the advantages which the ana- 
there are ftill many tenets retained in the code of 
phyſiology, which ftand but on apocryphal authority ; 
—and the field is not to be abandoned to Anaterrs 
alone, to revive the legitimate ſpirit of inquiry, 

4 that 


« tor ſtuſf d, and other fins of ill-ſhaped fiſhes.” 
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that animated the genius of AriSTOTLE, FAI 
c1vs, and HARVEY. 


Modern furgery has eminently advanced itſelf, as 
an important branch of the healing art. It was indeed 
not long ago, Mr. Serjeant Surgeon Bexxarp's opi- 
nion, That there were more uſeful operations among 
ic the ancients, omitted or diſcontinued by us, than 
tc we have invented: which probably may be true 
even at this day. But the modern advancement of 
ſurgery, excluſive of the advantage which the opera- 
tive part has acquired by the excellence of our in- 
ſtruments, and the contributing branches of mecha- 
nics, ariſes rather from taking away, than from ad- 
ding, to the praftice of the ancients, and from 
fimplifying their methods ; many of which were 
coarfe, violent, and barbarous. We do not, at this 
day, like ancient furgeons, hang people up by their 
feet to beams, nor rack them on Procruſtean beds, to 
reduce diflocations, without any regard to anatomy. 


Chemiſtry has opened abundant treafures for the 
purpoſe of medicine. The Materia Medica has 
regularly received addition, and alteration, as that 
ſcience has advanced ; and has fcarcely retained any 
thing but Bark and Opium, whichthe vegetable king- 
dom can call its own. 


The utility of botany in phyſic, appears to cor- 
reſpond, in an inverſe ratio, with the labour that 
has been beſtowed on it. 
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From natural philoſophy great medical advantages 
have been obtained. By this we have learned to 
imitate, to augment, to diminiſh, and to apply 
many of the operations of nature; and to combine 
ſuch of her powers, as anſwer our purpoſes better in a 
mixed, than in a fimple ſtate. We turn hopeleſs 
from the toils of anatomy, to this fublime revela- 
tion, for a ſolution of the phenomena of the nerves, 
which at preſent confound us. 


In this enlightened age, when almoſt every perton 
who can read, makes pretenſon to fome ſcience or 
other; when ignorance is no longer faſhion, nor 
emulation in arts difgraceful ;—that labour, which in 
former ages of the world would have crowned an 
author with immortality, now, can hardly fecure 


his fame, the duration of an Ephemeron.—Yet he 


who ventures fairly on that ©* fea of troubles,” which 
none but authors know, for promoting the welfare of 
ſociety, ought not to repine.—His conſcious motives 
ſhould bear him up ;—for to have lived to ſuch a 
purpoſe, however ſhort the exiſtence, may be re- 
membered without that bitter foliloquy, few and 
* evil have been my days.” 


Whatever may be the fate of this publication, I 
have the fatisfaftion of knowing that it contains a 
faithful relation of facts, founded on my own 
experience ; and as far as concerns the Weſt-Indies, 
the refult of twelve years extenſive practice there. 


How- 


. 
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However, I ſhould not have troubled the world 
with it, if I could not urge in its defence, that I never 
could cure the diſeaſes to which it extends, by the 
books that have been already written on the fame 
ſubjects by others. 

It is under this conviction I have prefumed to 
offer this volume, as a ſpecimen of my practice, 
and of what I intend further to publiſh, on Diſeaſes 
in Tropical Countries. And if in the courſe of this 
work it ſhall be found that I have miſtruſted the 
Kill, or accuracy of others, it is becauſe every day's 
obſervation convinces me, that there are not ſo many 
wonders in phyfic, nor ſo many extraordinary dif- 
eaſes incident to mankind, naturally, as have been 
aſſerted; and that there are many ſymptoms deſcribed 
as pathognomical of many more, which are but the 
iſſue of improper treatment. Theſe evils I attribute to 
the poifon of medical literature, raiſed on theory, un- 
corrected by experience ; where men, following one 
 nically :—before whom, nature and the diſeaſe, 
like a fortification affailed by mortal engines calcu- 
lated by rule for its deſtruction, often fall together, 
and are buried in confuſion, under the fame ruins. 
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N. N Wherever the great authorities of HiyrOCRA- 
TEs, GALEN, and SYDENHAM, have been uſed 
in this book, it may be proper to ſay, I have re- 
ferred to the following editions of their works.— 
The Venice edition of HirrocrartEts, of 1657, 
by Fozsrvs; the Baſel edition of Gare, of 
1538, and FrozBEns, of 1562; and the Ley- 
den edition of SYDExRAan, of 1741. I have 
often given the Latin verſion of the reſpective 
editions of HirroczArEs, GaLEN, and other 
writers, for the fake of general utility. 
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Preface - - - 
On the Climate of the Weſt-Indies 
On the Stings of Scorpions, &c. 
On the Bites of Venomous Serpents 
On Canine Madneſs 
On Conſumptions - 
On Military Operations in the Weſt-Indies 119 


On Intermittents, and the Uſe and Abuſe 
of Bark a> - — 


On the Putrid Bilious Fever 6 
On the Dyſentery = 4 
On the Endemial Cauſus of the Weſt- 
Indies, or Yellow Fever FN 
On the Tetanus, or Locked Jaw 
On Cancers 
On the Belly Ache 
On the Aſthma _— Jo 
On Catarrhal Coughs 1 
On the Hooping Cough 1 
On Mr. Bovyle's Cafe 


ON THE 
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= induced by intereſt, to viſit the torrid 
zone, and relinquiſh the bleſſings which flow 
from exerciſe in the delightful climates of the 
earth, in temperate regions; to thoſe who 
exchange their native countries, which yield 
the free and unbounded enjoyments of ſpon- 
tancous health, for fuch as no care, nor art, 
can ever make agreeable; — ſome cautions may 
be neceſſary — ſome precepts uſeful. 
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2 ON THE CLIMATE 

That health is retainable by Europeans in 
hot climates, is well known and experienced. 
But when the numerous and expenſive re- 
quiſites have been obtained, the rigid reſtric- 
tions, and ſelf-denials, that are ſtill neceſſary to 
keep the body and foul in unifon, render the 
poſſeſſion of health fo often a matter of neg- 
lea, that human fleſh, diffatisfied to exift in 
the infipid ſecurity of temperance, reſolutely 
compounds for a ſhort life, or unpaired facul- 
ties, and ſeizes the preſent hour of pleafure, 
and dangerous enjoyment. | 

In countries between the tropics, the heat 
is nearly uniform; and ſeldom has been known 
to vary through the year on any given ſpot, 
either by day or night, ſixteen degrees*®.—It is, 
at a medium, on the coaſt, and on plains not 
much elevated above the level of the fea, at 


about cighty degrees of Fabrenbeit s, or twenty- 
one degrees of Reaumur's, thermometer t. 
The 


* Fahrenheit's thermometer, is what is every where meant 
in this publication; unleſs expreſſed to the contrary ; and the 
obſervations on it, made in a north ſhade ; with the inſtru- 
ment placed at the diſtance of fix, eight, ten, or twelve feet, 
— — as much as poſſible, any reflected 

+ At Charles-Town, in South Carolina, N. Lat. 32* 45”, 

where 
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The greateſt heat, obſervable on the ther- 
mometer, in the ſhade, in tropical countries, is 
between one and two o'clock in the afternoon; 
at which time, on the plains, and fea coaſt, 
the mercury ſeldom afcends above 90˙, nor 
deſcends below 80 through the year. The 
diminution of heat, at night, ranges from five 
to ten degrees, but ſeldom below 70", even in 
the cooleſt months. 


The greateſt heat ſhewn by the thermo- 
meter in the open fun, is, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon; when the mercury riſes 
ſeveral degrees higher than it does, placed in 
the fun, at any other time of the day. Here 
uently mounts to 120*, 130% and much 
her, according to the clearnefs of ſky, and 
as the earth, or fituation, is more or leſs 
reflecting. To theſe degrees of heat, ne- 
groes, in various labour, and in the culti- 
vation of the ſugar cane, are often expoſed®. 
where the medium heat is 66, there is ſometimes a variation 
of 83 degrees in the courſe of the year. The mercury in the 
thermometer has ſunk to 18, and has riſen to 101. 

It has been obſerved in theſe, and more equatorial, regi- 
ons, that though the barometer is uſeleſs in indicating the 
variations of the weather, it exhibits a phenomenon not cor- 
rectly aſcertained in temperate climates ; which is, that the 

B 2 mercury 
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During the fix months of the year, when 
the ſun has paſſed the line on his annual re- 
turn to either tropic, that ſeaſon is called the 
Summer ſeaſon: ſo from the twentieth of 
March (when the fun paſſes the equator into 
the Northern hemiſphere, to viſit the tropic 
of Cancer) until the 21ſt of September, when 
he repaſſes it to the Southern hemiſphere, to 
reviſit the tropic of Capricorn, it is conſidered 
the Summer ſeaſon in our Weſt-Indies; and 
the remainder of the year, the Winter. 


This is the Winter and the Summer of 
countries, where, in general, there is not more 
than ſix degrees of difference of heat, between 
the coldeſt ſeaſon in the month of January, 
and the hotteſt ſeaſon in the month of Auguſt; 
where the heat is always exceffive on the 
whole, and where the fun rifes and ſets all the 
year round at nearly the fame hours, and 
where there is but little crepuſculum, or 
twilight. 

But though the ſun imparts his influence 
almoſt equally within that tropic, for which he 
mercury has two diurnal mations, of aſcent, and deſcent, of 
nearly a line, correſponding with the courſe of the fun; af- 
cending as the fun approaches the zenith, and nadir, and 
deſcending as the fun deviates from thofe points. It remains 
ſtationary at its higheſt and loweſt degree, for ſome hours. 

has 
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has paſſed the equator; yet the parallels un- 
der his vertical rays, doubtleſs, receive the 
greateſt portion of heat : but the difference is 
inconſiderable, and the inhabitants on the 
fame fide as the ſun, find generally the fame 
oppreſſive uniformity. 

This is to be underſtood of the climate 
at large, as unconnected, and uninfluenced 
by local circumſtances, as mountains, vallies, 
woods, particular foil, ſituation, or any other 
cauſe favouring the aggregation, or diſſipation, 
of heat or cold*. 


Upon the mountains between the tropics, 
as upon the mountains in Europe, the air is 
cold in proportion to their height. In ſome 


* BosMaAn fays, near the iſland of frnaboa upon the coaſt of 
Guinea, directly under the line, in the month of September, 
when the ſun is vertical, that he could ſcarcely bear the cold: 
the reaſon of this cold is, he fays, that there is always at this 
time of the year, © thick weather, and ſtiff gales of wind, 
<« which prevent their feeling the heat of the fun.” Almoſt a 
ſimilar cauſe operates at Lima to render that city far more 
cool and pleaſant than Carthagena, though it is nearly the fame 
diftance from the equator : which is, that the miſts, that pre- 
vail at Lima during conſiderable part of the year, foften the 
rigour of the ſun's rays, and the winds blowing at the fame 


time from the frozen regions of the ſouth, cool and refreſh 
the atmoſphere. 


B3 of 
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of the iſlands there are mountains which af- 
ford agreeable ſituations; and on the conti- 
nent, there are gradations of every degree-of 
climate of the habitable globe. 
Under the equatorial line on the continent 
of South America, in the province of Quito, 
the ſummits of the mountains of Pinchinca, 
Cotopaxi, and ſeveral others of the Cordelleras, 
are conſtantly covered with ice and fnow. In 
the conqueſt of Chili, many of the Spaniards 
were frozen to death fitting on their mules, in 
Peru. The ſummit of Catapaxi is computed to 
be 6643 Engliſh yards above the level of the 


 fea®; which is nearly 1423 yards higher than 
Mont Blanc in Savoy f. 


breezes, which alone could render the Weſt- 
Indies habitable, are influenced in their courſe 


* ULttoa, Voyage to South America. 

+ SHUCKBURGH. The ſummit of At Blanc, the higheſt 
of the Alps, is 15662 Engliſh feet above the level of the Me- 
 diterranean fea. Afont Cem, the higheft of the Alps, croſſed 

in the route from Turin to Lyons, is 6251 Engliſh feet above 

the level of the Mediterranean ſea. found the thermo- 

meter here, à a Pefte, at 40* on the 23d of October, 1787, 
at ten o'clock in tie forencon. I he fun ſhone, and it ſnowed 
fig ity. 

by 


” 
o 
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by the direction of the fun®. When the fun 
is in his progreſs to the Northern tropic, the 
breeze obliquely bends towards his tract, and 
blows after him from the South of the Eaſt. 
When the ſun is on his return to the Southern 
tropic, the breeze is inclined after hum that 
way, and blows from the North of the Eaſtern 
point; ſo that the whole range of the breezes, 


or trade winds, compriſes about thirty degrees 
of South and North latitude. Sometimes, 


when the ſun is on the South of the equator, 
the Winter's winds from the Northern conti- 
nent, extend into the latitudes of the Eaſtern 
breezes, and overpower them with great vio- 
lence: Hail is ſometimes brought with thoſe 
winds, but never ſnow. 


The Northern tropical Winter and Summer 
may be ſub- divided into four periods: the 
firſt beginning in April or May, with the ver- 
nal rains, which commonly continue fix or 
eight weeks. Then the ſecond advances, 
which is the hotteſt and drieſt feafon of the 
year; for the fun being, on the twenty-firſt 
of June, at the tropic of Cancer, has finiſhed 


* The breezes ſet in gently in a morning, commonly 
about nine clock; increaſe as the ſun riſes to the meridian, 
and decline in the evening about fix, or ſeven o'clock. 


B 4 hs 
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his fartheſt Northern declination. The third 
commences in September, with the autumnal 
rains, which are heavy and violent : and the 
fourth in December, after the autumnal rains 
have ceaſed. This is the cooleſt and plea- 
ſanteſt ſeaſon of the year, the fun being, on 
the twenty-firſt of December, at the tropic of 
The weather is now generally dry and ſettled, 
accompanied with night winds from the land, 
in all the countries whoſe mountains are fut- 
ficiently lofty to cool the air ; with frequent 
North winds in the day, from the continent 
of North America. 


Although there is no regularity in the Tet- 
ting in, or duration, of the vernal and autum- 
nal rains, yet there are ſeldom any rains that 
are violent or laſting, from November until 
April. The Spring periodical rains, moſt 
commonly, in the iſlands, fall in May, though 
ſometimes not until June: and the autumnal 
rains ſometimes commence in Auguſt, though 
generally in October: but the time for the 
greateſt rains, and the greateſt heat, on the 
continent, as well as in the iſlands, is between 


the months of April and November: and the 
greateſt degree of dryneſs and coolneſs is 


during 
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during the months of December, January, 
February, and March. This is the ſeaſon 
when people, who can chooſe their opportu- 
nity, ſhould arrive in the Weſt-Indies; and 
this is the ſeaſon when military operations. 
ſhould be carried on there; and alſo when 
ſhips of war, or troops, ſhould be tent out to 
_ relieve, or ſupply, any ſtation or garriſon, 
that the men might be ſeaſoned to the climate, 
before the time of the greateſt heat advanc- 
ing, and the ſetting in of the rains, and un- 
healthy ſeaſon 


The voyage ſhould be undertaken fo as not 
only to accord with this great object, but alſo 
to avoid being on the fea between the tropics 
m the Weſtern latitudes, in the months of 
Auguſt, September and October: for moſt of 
the hurricanes that have afflifted this part of 
the world, have happened in the Autumnal 
ſeaſon; and therefore, theſe are properly cal- 
led the hurricane months. 


* Rain, the ſcourge of health in tropical countries, is the 
falvation of it in others. Rome would foon be depopulated, 
but for the rains which cleanſe the ſtreets, purify the air, and 
dilute and waſh away the mephitic vapour that illues from the 
from a long ſeries of dry and hot weather. 

7 Hurricanes 
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Hurricanes generally ſet in from the North, 
or North-Weſt, from the great rarefaction of 
the air within the tropic of Cancer, by the 
ſun's northern declination at this ſeaſon of the 
year; from which an influx of denſe air ruſhes 
in from the polar regions, and the great 
weſtern continent (the earth being ſuſceptible 
of much greater degrees of cold and heat 
than the ocean, which is preſerved in a more 
like all tranſparent bodies, of deriving heat 
from ſolar light), and a great conflict is raiſed; 
the wind varying, with furious blaſts, from 
every point of the compaſs, until an equili- 
brĩium is reſtored, and nature compoſed, by 
the eaſtern winds regaining their courſe, 


The ruin and deſolation accompanying an 
hurricane, cannot be deſcribed. Like fire, its 
reſiſtleſs force conſumes every thing in its 
track, in the moſt terrible and rapid manner. 
It is generally preceded by an awful ſtillneſs 
of the elements, and a cloſeneſs, and miſtineſs 
in the atmoſphere which makes the ſun ap- 
pear red, and the ſtars larger. But a dreadful 
reverſe ſucceeding :—The ſky is ſuddenly over- 
caſt, and wild. The fea rifes at once from a 
rages 
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rages and roars like the noiſe of cannon. The 
rain deſcends in deluges. A diſmal obſcurity 
envelopes the earth with darkneſs. The ſupe- 
rior regions appear rent, with lightning and 
thunder. The earth often docs, and always 
ſeems, to tremble. Terror and conſternation 
diſtract all nature. Birds are acrried from the 
woods into the ocean; and thoſe whoſe element 
is the ſea, ſeek for refuge on the land. The 
frightened animals in the fields aſſemble toge- 
ther, and are almoſt fliffocated by the impetuo- 
ſity of the wind, in ſearching for ſhelter; which, 
when found, ſerves them only for deſtruction. 
The roofs of houſes are carried to vaſt diſ- 
ances from their walls, which are beat to the 
ground, burying their inhabitants under 
them. Large trees are torn up by the roots, 
and huge branches ſhivered off, and driven 
through the air in every direction, with im- 
menſe velocity. Every tree and ſhrub, that 
withſtands the ſhock, is ſtripped of its boughs 
and fohage. Plants and graſs are laid flat on 
the earth. Luxuriant ſpring is changed in a 
moment to dreary winter. This dĩreful tragedy 
ended, when it happens in a town, the devaſ- 
tation 15 furveyed with accumulated horrour. 
The harbour is covered with wrecks of boats 
and veſſels: and the ſhore has not a veſtige of 
its former ſtate remaining. Mounds of rubbith 
and 
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and rafters, in one place ; -heaps of carth, and 
trunks of trees, in another : deep gullies from 
torrents of water; and the dead and dying 
bodies of men, women, and children, half 
buried, and fcattered about, where ſtreets but 
a few hours before were, preſent the miſerable 
ſurvivors with a ſhocking concluſion of a 
ſpectacle, to be followed by famine; and when 
accompanied with an earthquake, by mortal 


* 

Such were the hurricanes, that left melan- 
choly traces in many of the Weſt-Indian 
iflands, in the month of October, 1780: and 
particularly in Jamaica; where, on the third 
of that month, the weſt end of the iſland 
was laid waſte. Vaſt diſtricts of finely culti- 
vated land were made a deſert, and feveral vil- 
lages deſtroyed. But the part that ſuffered 
moſt, was the pariſh of Weſtmoreland. Here, 


diſeaſes. 


drowned them in their upper 
rooms, into which they had retreated as the 


water 
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water roſe, and waſhed away their houſes and 
them together. The ſea overflowed the land 
above half a mile beyond its uſual bounds, and 
carried ſeveral large ſhips with it. One of 
which, when the water ſubſided, was left 
nearly a quarter of a mile on the land. This 
hurricane commenced from the S. E. about 
twelve o'clock at noon, and continued until 
eight in the evening, then abated. The fea 
roſe between four, and eight o'clock ; and 
ſubſided at ten, with an earthquake. Nearly 
three hundred people periſhed. 


When Europeans embark for the Weſt- 
Indian iflands, they muſt bid farewell to the 
ſports of the field. There are neither hounds, 
nor hares, nor ſtags, nor foxes; and it is well 
there are not; for the enthuſiaſm which 
thoſe ſports infpire, is not to be curbed by 
craggy rocks, or precipices; nor by grave leſ- 
ſons, or fatal examples. 

Horſe-racing has been introduced into ſome 
of the iſlands; and as a ſpecies of gaming, to 
the inconvenience of ſore, and to the advan- 
tage of others. But though it may contribute 
to improve the breed of that uſeful animal, 
the horſe, in the colonies, climate, which will 
not permit ſuch violent exertions, forbids much 


pleafure from it, as an animated amuſement. 
It 
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It is fortunate for thoſe who have been ac- 

cuſtomed to country-ſports, that there are 
but few inducements to allure them here; but 
there are ſome, to which many have paid the 
tribute of their lives. 
The Snipe is found here in great numbers; 
but this univerſal inhabitant of the earth 
meets with no more quarter here than m 
Europe; notwithſtanding the danger which 
is often experienced, from fevers acquired by 
purſuing him through the wet and marſhy 
places where he reſorts; which ought, in hot 
climates at leaſt, to be his ſanctuary. 

Had the preſent race of Europeans been as 
ſuperſtitious about their bones as the Patriarchs, 
the Greeks, and the Romans were, the tropical 
colonies had never exiſted as countries of 
wealth and commerce. 


The hardy followers of CoLumzus and 
Gau“ (for none but the ſtrongeſt ſpirits 
dare to leave their homes for new enterprize) 
have had no terrors of mind reſpecting their 
bodies; but adventured like heroes, with 
hearts, not like Vireir's hero's, to be terri- 

* The two firſt navigators to the Vt and Eafi- Indies ; 
the former was ſent out from Spain by Ferdinand and Jjabella, 
in Auguſt 1492 ; and the latter from Portugal, by Emanuel, 


in 1497. 
fied 
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fied at a ſtorm *. Regardleſs of their fate, 
they boldly undertook, and fearleſsly em- 
barked in the ſevereſt labours, ſurrounded 
with dangers, and planted and became the 
patriarchs of colonies. They bid adieu to 
their countries, which perhaps had depreſſed 
their genius, or perſecuted them for debt, or 
religion; and ſcorned, as they could not re- 
viſit their native homes in life, to entertain 
the hopes of returning to them, like negroes, 
after death . Such were the firſt ſettlers cf 
the colonies. 


* Extemplo ÆEneæ folvuntur frigore membra. 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad fidera palmas, 
Talia voce refert : O terque quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum, Trojæ ſub mœnibus altis 


Contigit oppetere ! 

Axe1D, Lib. I. Ver. 96. 
+ Some Negroes, from particular diſtricts of Africa, be- 
lieve in Metempſychoſis ; and imagine, when they die, they 
| hall return to their own country. Theſe Negroes often 
hang, or choak themſelves, in caſe of diſcontent, when they 
are firſt removed to the colonies. A Frenchman, in the 
iſland of Martinique, found out a remedy againft this fort of 
ſuicide, by which he prevented thoſe loſſes, others often 
ſuſtain, from purchaſing theſe people. Pour les empecher 
« FPattenter à leur vie, il falloit quand on les chätioit, les 
4 punir tres ſeverement, parce qu alors ils n'ofcroient aller 
© dans leur pays, & “% montrer avec les marques des coups 

© de fouct qu ils auroient regus.” 
Charvalon, Voyage a la Martinique, p. 63. 
Great 
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Great as the mortality has been to accom- 
pliſh the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the ſugar 
colonies, and great as the expence of human 
lives muſt be to maintain them, their commerce 
has contributed to raife the nations to which 
they belong, to a condition of riches and 
grandeur, that European induſtry, without 
them, could never have attained. 


In voyages, Sea- ſickneſs, though it conti- 
nues, in general, only for the firſt day or 
two, is extremely haraſſing to ſome people, at 
intervals; eſpecially on any increaſed motion 
of the veſſel. This is confiderably alleviated, 
by a ſmall tea-ſpoonful of Aber taken now 
and then, in a glaſs of water; and applying 


Coſtiveneſs, a common inconvenience at 
ſea, ought to be removed by ſome mild ape- 
rient; as caſtor- oil, falts, manna, cream of 
tartar, magneſia, or pills compoſed of purga- 
tive ingredients. 

When the warm latitudes are reached, it 
becomes every perſon to prepare his body, by 
temperance, for the unavoidable change it 
muſt undergo: and to people of a groſs habit, 
and of a ſtrong and full conſtitution, a mild 


purg- 
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purge or two, or frequently diluting with a 
weak ſolution of cream of tartar in water, if 
not bleeding, is neceſſary. The neglect of 
theſe precautions occaſions violent peripira- 
tions, troubleſome heats, and eruptions. 


Head-achs, without fever, from the rare- 
faction of the blood ſtraining the tender veſ- 
ſels of the brain, frequently attack people, on 
firſt entering hot climates, at fea, as well as on 
ſhore. Theſe head-achs are often attended 
with giddineſs, and ſickneſs of the ſtomach, 
and alſo with great diſtreſs, unleſs the rays of 
light are excluded, which, by irritating the 
optic nerves, aggravate the complaint, and ex- 
cite other difagreeable ſenſations. The cure 
requires only bleeding, putting the patient's 
feet now and then in warm water, and keeping 
him in a dark place. A purge may be neceſ- 
fary, if theſe operations do not relieve, and if 
heat or coſtiveneſs accompanies the diſorder. 


On firſt arriving in the Weſt-Indies, though 
the uſe of the neceſſaries of life, and the mo- 
derate gratification of natural defires, are by no 
means interdicted, yet every exceſs is danger- 
ous; and temperance in all things is neceſſary 
to be obſerved by men, women, ayd children. 

C F For 
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For youth, abſtemiouſneſs for a while, is the 
beſt ſecurity againſt illneſs. 


In regard to the article of dreſs, new-comers 
cannot do better than follow the preſent cuf- 
tom of the refidents on the iſlands: their 
clothes ſhould be light, made eaſy, and every 
way free from confinement. Formerly the 
inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies wore heavy 
European garments, covered with lace : the 
inconvenience attending that cuſtom induced 
them to an oppolite extreme; and here they 
found that wearing linen, cotton, or filk 
coats, though agreeable enough in the fun, 
and in the day-tume, was not a ſufficient 
defence againſt any fudden change of weather, 
or the night air. A thin cloth coat, therefore, 
anc! cvery other part of the dreſs as light as 
poſſible, is now worn by people in health. 


For women, the light ſuramer-drefſs of Eu- 
rope is proper. 

Moft people, ſoon after their arrival, are 
attacked with what is called the Prickly Heat. 
This is an eruption of ſmall red pimples, un- 
attended with any fever, which breaks out in 
different parts of the body, particularly where 
the parts are kept the hotteſt by the clothes, 
or where there is the greateſt irritation, and 

=— 
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friction. It cauſes ſuch intolerable itching, 
or heat, and pricking in the ſki, that hu- 
man reſolution cannot refrain from ſcratch- 
ing, until the ſkin is, ſometimes, excoriated. 
Many people have it every year, more or leſs, 
during the hotteſt months. It generally goes 
off in a few weeks, leaving the cuticle ſcurfy, 
which falls off in fmall white fcales. Some- 
times it continues very cbftinate, and where 
people live heated by intemperance, or have 
any ſerpiginous humour in their habit, it fixes 
it on the ſurface of the body, in troubleſome 
ring-worms. 

There is great danger in repelling the Prickly 
Heat; therefore cold bathing, and waſhing 
the body with cold water, at the time it is 
out, is always to be avoided. A gentleman, 
a native of the country, bathed in the Spaniſh- 
Town river, in Jamaica, in the month of 
July, 1779, with the Prickly Heat un him, 
which ſtruck in by it, and caufed a tedious 
fever, with an affeftion of the brain: from 
which he recovered; but his mind was for a 
long time afterwards impaired, by a ſtupor 
and deſpondency. 

When the Prickly Heat is very troubleſome, 


abſtemiouſneſs, with a cooling regumen, will 
ſoon remove it. 


C 2 HiLLART 
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HitLazy fays, the Prickly Heat is the Ich 
of the Greeks, the Sudamima of the Romans, 
and the Eſera of the Arabians. But what- 
ever reſemblance it may have to the "[/pway or 
Sudamina, it has none whatever to the Eſere; 
which is an entirely different ſpecies of erup- 
tion from the other, as deſcribed by the Ara- 
bians , but unnoticed by the Greek and 
Roman writers; and what we ſuppoſe to be 
the Neule-raſb. Indeed I cannot fee any re- 
ſemblance the tropical Prickly Heat has to the 
"pw of the Greeks, or to the Sudamina, or 
Papulz Sudoris of the Romans. Theſe erup- 
tions are claſſed among the diſeaſes of 
ſummer; Galen terms them exanthematovs, 
and they are generally deſcribed to be acrid, 
red puſtules, containing humour, caufing great 
heat and itching, and ulcerating the ſkin. 

CLEcnorn has made a proper diſtinction 
between the Sudamia and Eſere; but ſays the 


he 9 


ut currat ab ea humiditas ; et fortaſſe cit fanguinea. Et ſe- 
cundum plurimum fit vehemens in node, et ejus anguſtia fit 
in ea vehementior, et ejus triſtitia, &c. Et quum Eſere in- 
vadit locum amplum, tunc fi non fiat phlebotomia, timetur 
Febris Tertiana. 
AVICENX, lib, IV. fen. 3. tract. 1. cap. 13. Vol. II. 
Mirorra 
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Minorca Raſh, or Prickly Heat, is the fame 
eruption as the Sudamina, or IA; which 
from the climate I ſhould think very probable, 
although his deſcription of it does not correſ- 
pond exactly with the deſcription which CxT- 
sus * GALEN f, and AcTuarvs J, have given 


of the Papule, or Sudumina F. 


BonT1vs has accurately deſcribed the Prickly 
Heat of Java, and ſays, that the eruptions 
are the ſame that Cer svs calls Papule, PLixy 


* Lib. V. cap. 28. 

+ Comment. III. in Aphor. Hiee. 27, Sect. 3. 

2 Aliquibus et quales Sudores, "Ia, et noſtris Sudamina, 
inde nuncupantur, erumpunt, nec quicquam mali portendunt, 
ſed e materia ad cutem ruente gignuntur. Producit ea falfus 
et mordacis qualitatis particeps humor, ac pungunt ſenſum- 
que vellicant et diſcuti deſiderant varios pruritus excitantia. 
Horum quzdam quum ſcalpuntur, fanguine manant : alia ſub- 
candidum vel leviter pallidum humorem expuunt, ut inde 
vigentem fuccum colligere liceat. Nonnulla demum in fca- 
dioſos affectus commigrant, et exulcerationes exanthematis 
ſuccedunt. Atuarii Method. Med. Lib. I. cap. 23. 

S Voce, in CuLLEs's Synopſis Noſol. defines the Hh- 


corpore emergentes.” This definition is by no means de- 
ſcriptive of what the Greek and Roman writers called Hydra 
and Sudamina. It is not deſcriptive of what we call the 
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Sudamina, and the people of Holland Root- 
vam; but they certainly are not. 


Beſides the Prickly Heat, there are, in the 
Weſt - Indies, veſicular and exanthematous 
erurtions and effloreſcences, to which new- 
comers, and others, are fometimes iubject in 
the hotteſt months, which reſemble the Ig, 
Papule, Sudazims, Eſcre, and what Ihrro- 
CRATES Cal's Ci,] the eruptive produce 
of Summer in temperate clunates. 


There 1s a race of viſitors alſo which gives 
ſome uneaſineis to new-comers; theſe are 
gnats, or, as they are called, Mu/quritces. They 
are moſt troubleſome towards night, in warm 
wet weather, and near woody, damp, or 
marſhy fituations.—Italy is infeſted in the 
fame manner in the ſummer time, wherever 


there are rivers, and marthes. 


Though they are a great vexation in all the 
lands, yet they are worſe on the continent. 
It is faid at Mexico, and ſome other places, 
that they ſometimes kill people with their 
bites. Sir Henry Morgan thought, from the 
amazing quantity which he ſaw at the lake 
 Maracayba, that it was a cloud before him. 


Their bites raiſe little lamps, or ſwellings, 
in the ſkin, which cauſe an uncommon de- 


gree 
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gree of itching ; theſe are ſcratched ſometimes 
into painful acrid ulcers, particularly in the 
legs. A bite, if not ſcratched, or irritated, 
though it is extremely difagreeable, will 
not long contmue troubleſome. Some people 
apply oil, vinegar, lime-juice, or camphorated 
ſpirits to the part, to allay the itching and 
tingling. In the inland and woody fituations, 
even thoſe who have been long refident in 
theſe countries, find it convenient to wear 
a ſort of looſe linen buſkins, to guard their 
legs in an evening; and it is an univerſal cuſ- 
tom to have a gauze curtain, or net, to fur- 
round the bed, to keep them away by night; 
otherwiſe, in ſome 3 
poſſible to fleep®. 

Fires and ſmoke drive them away; and 
this is another practice ufed by people who 
reſide in the woods, and interior parts of the 
iſlands. On the continent, near woods and 
ſtagnant waters, the Indians bury themſelves 
in ſand, in an evening, having no other means 
to avoid their perſecution f. 

Another tropical infe& frequently attacks 
the feet and toes of new-comers, and ſurpriſes 


* mali culices 


Avertunt ſomnos. Hos. Lib. I. Sat. 5. 
+ Luss Ax. 
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them with an unuſual ſenſation of itching ; 
the reſidents are equally ſubject to the plague 
of theſe almoſt inviſible vermin, and are ſome- 
times lamed by them. Theſe are Chigacs, a 
kind of little fleas; they chiefly keep in duſty, 
dirty places, and are bred on hearths, and in 
chimney corners, among the aſhes: they are 
about the ſize of a cheeſe-mite. They lance 
the ſkin imperceptibly in the ſoles of the feet, 
or about the toe-nails, and inſinuate theip- 
ſelves, where they depoſit their eggs, includ- 
ing them and themſelves in a little round ve- 
ficle, which increaſes to the fize of a fmall 
pea ſometimes, before it is noticed. It then 
acquires a blueiſh appearance, from the colour 
of the Chigo itſelf, which is in the midſt of 
an innumerable quantity of animalcula, each 
of which is capable of creating a new diſturb- 
ance, if, in taking out the bag, it be broken, 
and any of them remain behind in the fleſh. 
Some people have had great inflammations 
from them, and fome have had their toes 
mortified. The negroes often let them collect 
and remain in their feet, until their toes rot 
off. The common method of taking out the 
bag, is, with the point of a needle, without 
piercing it, by ſeparating it from the ſkin 
quite round, and drawing it out; then filling 

up 
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up the hole, and rubbing the part with to- 
bacco-aſhes. Licon ſays , he had ten chi- 
goes taken out of his feet in a morning, while 
he was at Barbadoes (which was from 1647 
to 1650), by the moſt unfortunate Indian wo- 
man Yarico f. 


There is alſo abundance of ſcorpions, ta- 
rantulas, centipedes, and ſpiders, whoſe ſtings 
and bites are extremely painful, but rarely at- 
tended with danger. The tarantulas have 
their habitations m looſe rocky places, and in 
the mountains; and thoſe other inſects are 
generally found in old buildings, among rot- 
ten wood, and in unfrequented places: ſome- 
times they creep forth into beds, and among 
people's clothes, particularly ſcorpions, and 
are not detected until they are diſcovered by 
abates the anguiſh of the wound : but if a 
fever with convulſive twitchings, enfue, which 
in bad habits of body, or when the wound is 
in ſome part of great ſenſibility, will ſome- 
times happen, the wound ſhould be imme- 
diately flightly burnt with Lapis Infernalis, or 

any cauſtic, and afterwards poulticed, and the 


* Hiſtory of Barbadoes, p. 65. 
+ Spectator, No. 11. 


patient 
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patient ſhould take ſome warm diluting dia- 
phoretic, with an opiate. 


Mrs. Pidzeley, at Kingſton in Jamaica, in 
1781, was ſtung by a ſcorpion, in the foot, 
above the little toe. The part became in- 
ſtantly red and painful; and foon after livid. 
The pain increaſed to great ſeverity. Some 
rum was applied to the wound, on which the 
pain immediately left the foot, and paſſed up 
to the groin, with great agony. The pain 
ſtill paſſed upwards, and diffuſed itſelf about 
the pit of the ſtomach, neck, and throat, at- 
tended with tremors, cold ſweats, and lan- 
guors. As the pain paſſed the abdomen, it 
occaſioned a violent purging, and fainting, 
which ceaſed on its advancing higher. I was 
called to her, and gave her the following me- 
dicines, a few dofes of which, removed every 
fymptom. She had been extremely ill for 
thirty-ſix hours. 


R Sal. Succin. I 5; Campbhcr. gr. x ; Cin- 
nabar. Antimon. gr. x; Canſeci. Card. g. s. fan 
bolt fex. One of theſe was taken every hour, 
with four ſpoonfuls of the following mixture: 
R Ag. Menthe 5 vj; Elix. Paregoric. 3 3; Hr. 
Croc: 3 fs; Miſce. 


But 
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But though theſe inconveniencies are found 
in the iflands, there are none of the greater 
evils, with which the neighbouring continent 
abounds ; ſuch as tigers, lions, bears, wolves, 
and deadly venomous ſerpents. 


Of the various venomous ſerpents inSpanith 
America, we have but an imperfect account 
from the Spaniards. They reckon the fol- 
lowing the worſt, and moſt common :—The 
Corales, or Coral Snakes, which are about 
four or five feet in length, and an inch in 
diameter, of a very beautiful appearance, their 
kin being variegated with a bright crimfon, 
yellow, and green, with a head ſhaped like 
the European ſerpent. 


The Caſcabeles, or Rattle Snakes; and the 
Culebras de Bejuco, or Bejuco Snakes, as they 
reſemble the colour of the Bejuco, and from 
whoſe branches they hang down, and bite 
whatever diſturbs them. 


The Hemorrhous is common at Carthagena, 
and is called by its proper name. It is alſo 
common on the Spanith Main, and Muſquito 
Shore; where there are many other deadly 
venomous ſerpents; one ſpecies of which the 
Indians and inhabitants call Tomoges; and 

another 
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another the Barber's Pale, from the manner 
in which it is marked. 

ULLoa fays, That a perſon bitten by the 
& Coral Snake, immediately fwells to fuch a 
& that the blood guſhes out through 
« all the organs of ſenſe, and even the coats 
« of the veins, and the extremities of the 
« fingers burſt, ſo that he foon expires.” 
Theſe effects have been generally thought to 
belong only to the bite of the Haemorrhous ; 
but I believe the fame effects are produced by 
all the tribe of deadly venomous ſerpents, and 
that there is no ſpecifical difference between 
them, except in the violence and rapidity by 
which the poiſon is diffuſed in the body: the 
reſt depending on the heat of the weather 
when the accident happens, and the ſtate, 
and habit of body of the ſubject, at that par- 
ticular time. 

F. HoryMan is one among a multitude 
| who has been deceived by the falſe report of 
travellers on this ſubject. He fays, In the 
« iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hiſpaniola, the 
& bites of ſerpents are highly injurious to the 
inhabitants.“ But in this Horrman is miſ- 
taken; for though the Spaniards exterminated 
the human aborigines of theſe iſlands, their 


immenſe 
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immenſe woods, and inacceſſible mountains to 
men, would have been the protection of ſer- 
pents, if there had ever been any. But the 
Spaniards did not find any poiſonous ſerpents 
in theſe iflands when they firſt went there, 
which Prrzx MarTrYr has properly re- 
corded. Decad. IJ. Lib. J. 


There are ſnakes in the iſlands, fuch as the 
Yellow Snake, from eight to twenty feet in 
length : the large Black Snake, from four to 
twelve feet in length; and the ſmall Black 
Snake, and Spotted Snake, of about two or three 
feet in length. But the bites of theſe are not 
venomous, nor further troubleſome to cure 
than any other lacerated wound. Their de- 
predations are confined to pantries, poultry, 
hens and pigeons neſts, young vermin, and 
reptiles. There are many fabulous ſtories re- 
lated of the Yellow Snake, attacking calves and 
lambs, and twining round other animals and 
ſtrangling them :—and that the Amphiſbena, 
or Silver Snake, has been found in the iſlands, 
and that its bite is venomous; but neither of 
theſe facts have been proved. 


The bites and ſtings of all venomous ani- 
mals are cured by the fame local means: 
which are are very ſimple, if they were always 


at 
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at hand. The injured part muſt be inſtantly 
deſtroyed, or be cut out. Deſtroying it is the 
moſt ſafe, and equally certain: and the beſt 
application for that purpoſe, is the Lapis In- 
fernalis, or the Buller of Antimony ;—theſe are 
preferable to an hot iron, which the ancients 
uſed, becauſe an hot iron forms a cruſt, which 
acts as a defence to the under parts, inſtead 
of deſtroying them. The Lapis Infernalis is 
much better than any other cauſtic; as it 
melts and penetrates during its application. 
The bitten part muſt be deſtroyed to the bot- 
tom, and where there is any doubt of the 
bottom of the wound being ſufficiently ex- 
poſed, inciſions ſhould be made to lay every 
part of it open to the action of the cauſtic 
application. Beſides deſtroying, burning, or 
cutting out the part, incifions ſhould be made 
above the wound, to prevent the abſorp- 
tion of the virus; and the wound is to be 
dreſſed for tome time with acrid dreſſings, and 
hot digeſtives, to drain the injured parts. 


Where the above-mentioned cauſtics can- 
not be procured, corroſive ſublimate, oil of 
vitriol, aqua fortis, fpirit of ſalt, common 
cauſtic, or a plaſter made of quick-lime and 


foap, 
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foap, may be apphed to the wound. Gun- 
powder laid on the part, and fired, has been 
uſed with ſucceſs. When a perſon is bitten, 
remote from any aſſiſtance, he ſhould make a 
tight ligature above the part, until proper ap- 
plication can be made. The Spaniſh writers 
fay, that the Habilla de Curibagena, or Cartha- 
vena Bean, is a ſpecific for poiſonous bites, 
taken inwardly ;—but there is no relying with 
ſecurity on any thing, but the external treat- 


ment *. 


_ GaLEn ſays, when he was in Alexandria, 
there was a ruſtic a little way from the town, 


bitten on one of his fingers by an aſp; the man 
made a tight ligature on it, and ran immedi- 
ately to town to a ſurgeon, who amputated 
the finger, and no miſchief enſued. He ſays 
he knew another, a vine-dreſſer, who being 
bitten on the finger by a viper, directly cut 
off the finger himſelf, with an hatchet, and 
without any internal medicine remained well t. 


* The Indians in Popayan, when any perſon has been 
poiſoned by the Coya, or Coyba, (a deadly venomous inſet, 
ſhaped like a Spider, but leſs than a Bug) burn the part; and 
if the body begins to ſwell, they finge it all over with the 
lame of ſtraw, or dry graſs :—this proceſs generally ſucceeds. 

+ De Loc. Aſfect. Lib. III. cap. 7. 


It 
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It has always been a matter of furpriſe to me, 
that HILL AR V ſhould ſay Canine Madneſs © is fo 
& frequently ſeen in moſt hot countries, and 
& efpecially in the Weſt-Indies, that it may be 
© faid to be endemial ;“ which is fo far from 
being true, that if HILL ARAI, who treats of it, 
and relates feveral cafes that were under his 
care, had not been a man of good character, 
I ſhould have doubted whether he had ever 
ſeen a mad dog in the Weſt-Indies. 


During my refidence there, I never heard 
of the diſeaſe; and from the inquiries I have 
made, I am certain that there has been no 
canine madneſs in many of the iflands, if in 
any of them, for fifty years, before the year 
1783; and I am not fatisfied with the autho- 
rity which informs me it was ever there before 
that year. On the immenſe continent of 
South America, it has never been feen. 
ULLoa fays, © the people there expreſs their 
& aftoniſhment when an European relates the 
& melancholy effects of it:“ and DeseorTEs, 
who practiſed phyſic in Hiſpaniala from 1732 
until 1748, ſays, in that ifland they are in- 
tirely ignorant of it. 


* Diſeaſes of Barbadces, page 245- 


In 
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In the ſpring of 1783, this diſeaſe broke out 
in Hiſpaniola; and in the month of June 
in Jamaica, where it raged until March, 
1784. It was faid at firſt, that it was brought 
to Jamaica from Hiſpaniola; but experience 
proved it to be otherwite. 


The common notion that this diſeaſe among 
dogs, can only proceed from the poiſon of an 
external bite; or that it originates in ſome 
particular dog, from internal diſeaſe, and from 
thence is diſſeminated, has excluded the idea 
of ſpontaneous madneſs, ariſing from ſome pe- 
culiar influence in the air . But this influ- 
ence of the air generated the canine madneſs 
in the year 1783, in the Weſt-Indies; for it 
was general, and many dogs were ſeized with 
it, that had no communication with others ; 
and ſome dogs that were brought from Europe, 
and North America, and that were not on 


* This is experienced every year in many parts of Europe. 
In Venice, they ſuppoſe it is often brought on by thirſt ; for 
which reaſon they oblige every barber, ſhoe-maker, and coffee- 
houſe-keeper, to have a finall tub, or pan of water, always 
before their doors, particularly in hot weather, that the dogs 
running about the ſtreets may drink when they want; as there 
are no places in that city, where they can otherwiſe ſupply 
themſclves with freſh water. 


D ſhore, 
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ſhore, went mad on their arrival in the har- 
bours in the lands. 


In Jamaica, it was general. Many negroes 
were bitten and died Hydraphobous. A boy be- 
longing to a lady in Kingſton was bitten by a 
little dog ſuppoſed to be mad, which was 
therefore killed. The bite, or rather ſcratch, 
was not larger than one made by a pin, being 
only a rafure of the ſkin, by a tooth. It was 
thought too inconſiderable to be hurtful. 
Four months afterwards, the boy was ſeized 
as if he had got a cold, and ſoon after ſymp- 
toms of a Tetanus appeared. He died on the 


third day, but had no ſymptom of Hydrophebia. 


An attorney-at-law in Kingſton was bitten 
by his own dog. The bitten part, which was 
in the ball of the thumb, was cut out. He 
was then ſalivated by mercury, externally and 
internally uſed; and he had no fymptoms of 
diſeaſe. One of his negroes was alſo bitten, 
and treated in the fame manner, and with the 
{ame ſucceſs. 


Many hogs and goats were bitten, and died 
mad. A horſe belonging to Mr. Edward Eaft, 
in Liguanea, was bitten, and being ſeized with 

madneſs, 
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madneſs, was ſhot. Another horſe belonging 
to a merchant in Kingſton was bitten. He 


broke out of the ſtable and ran about mad, 
until, by beating his head againſt a wall, he 
killed himſelf. 

In the cure of the bite of a mad dog, the 
local treatment is alone to be depended on; and 
that local treatment the fame which I have 
already related in the cure of the bite of deadly 
venomous ſerpents. Mercury is of no uſe; 
nor have any of the famous ſpecifics that have 
been impoſed on mankind, ever produced any 
effects that could be depended on. The 
ſooner the bitten part is deſtroyed the better. 
But where application has been omitted for 
ſome time, and even when the bitten part is 
healed, it ſhould be removed by taking out the 
fleſh all round, deeper than the wound origt- 
nally was, by the Lapis Infernalis, and ſhould 
be dreſſed with acrid dreſſings, and be kept 
open, and digeſting, for many weeks. This 
method of treating the bites of mad animals, if 
in a part where it can be uſed, will, I am con- 
vinced, prevent their fatal effects; applied at 
any time previous to the firſt ſymptoms, that 
forerun a general affection, which ends in 
hydrophobia, and admits of no remedy. 

D 2 


The 
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The coaſts and rivers of all the iflands 
abound with a vaſt variety of excellent fiſh ; 
and thoſe of Jamaica are almoſt free from 
of ſome of the other iflands. 


I wiſh I could fay that the rivers were ex- 
empt from Algaters, and the coaſts and har- 
bours from Sharks : but that is not the caſe, 
and people ſhould never venture into rivers, 
nor harbours, to bathe, as terrible accidents 
frequently happen in the Weſt-Indies, from 
theſe horrid creatures. A negro woman, be- 
longing to Mr. Kenuon, in the pariſh of St. 
Thomas's in the Eaſt, ſome years ago, was 
ſeined as ſhe was waſhing her linen, in Plantain- 
Garden River, and torn in pieces by an alligator. 
She was advanced a little way into the river, 
and as ſhe was ſtooping down with her hands 
in the water, the alligator ſeized her by the 
arm, dragged her away, and ſmothered her; 
from the depth of the water, and the mud- 
dineſs of the bottom, though the accident 
happened in the preſence of many people, 
they were unable to aſſiſt her. 


Miſchief from ſharks happens almoſt every 
day, in ſome of the iflands. During the war, 
while 
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while the Pallas frigate was lying in Kingſton 
harbour, a young North American failor who 
had been taken priſoner, and was detamed in 
the ſervice, jumped overboard in the evening 
to make his eſcape. A ſhark perceived him, 
and followed him, very quietly, till he came to 
a ſtate of reſt, near the ſhore: where as he 
was hanging by a rope, ſcarcely out of his 
depth, that moored a veſſel to a wharf, the 
ſhark ſeized his right leg, and ſtripped the fleſh 
entirely away from the bones, and took the 
foot off at the ancle. He till kept his hold, 
and called to the people in the veſſel near him, 
affair. The ſhark then ſeized his other leg, 
which the man by his ſtruggling diſengaged 
from his teeth, but with the fleſh cut through 
down to the bone, into a multitude of narrow 
ſlips. The people in the veſſel threw billets of 
wood into the water, and frightened the ſhark 
away. The man was brought on ſhore; I was 
called to him; but he had loſt fo much blood 
before any aſſiſtance could be given him, that 
he expired before the mangled limbs could be 
taken off. 


A few weeks before this accident happened, 
a ſhark, of twelve feet in length, was caught 
D3 in 
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in the harbour; and on being opened, the en- 
tire head of a man was found in his ſtomach. 
The ſcalp, and fleſh of the face, were mace- 
rated to a foft pulpy ſubſtance; which on 
being touched ſeparated entirely from the 
bones. The bones were fomewhat foftened, 
and the ſutures looſened. 


It is evident that digeſtion in theſe animals 
is not performed by trituration, nor by the 
muſcular action of the ftomach : though 
nature has furniſhed them with a ſtomach 
of wonderful force and thickneſs, and far ex- 
ceeding that of any other creature. What- 
ever their force of digeſtion is, it has no effect 
upon their young ones, which always retreat 
into their ſtomachs m time of danger. 


That digeſtion is not performed by heat in 
fiſh, is equally evident. Being on the Banks 
of Newfoundland in Auguſt, 1782, I opened 
many Cod fifth, and ripped up their ſtomachs 
juſt as they came alive out of the water; in 
which were generally found ſmall oyſters, 
muſcles, cockles and crabs, as well as ſmall 
fiſhes of their own, and other ſpecies. The 
coldneſs of the ſtomach of theſe fiſhes, is far 
greater than the temperature of the water out 


of 
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of which they are taken; or of any other 
part of the fiſh, or of any other ſubſtance of 
animated nature I ever felt: and on wrapping 
it round my hand, immediately on being 
taken out of the fiſh, it cauſed ſuch exceed 
ing aching and numbneſs, that I could not 
endure it long. 


In the Weſt-Indies, where a choice of ſitu- 
ation for reſidence can be made, the more ele- 
vated, and the further removed from all kinds 
of water, the better. Stagnant waters, and 
ſwamps, load the air with pernicious vapours, 
that are productive of obſtinate intermittent 
fevers, diſeaſes of the liver, and putrid diſeaſes. 
This was wofully experienced in Jamaica, 
when the naval hoſpital of that iſland was at 
Greewwich and in the autumn of every year, 
the air of thoſe ſwamps and marſhes to the 
weſt of King fan, and about the Ferry, extends 
its baleful influence to all the neighbouring 
habitations. I, among many other people, in 
paſſing that inſalubrious diſtrict, a little before 
the rifing fun, have had a ſhivering and cold 
neſs, as in an ague. I have ſuffered the ſame 
effect in croſſing the lethiferous Pontins fens 
94 Wr 
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near Terracina, between Rome and Naples, juſt 
at the break of day *. 


People, whoſe occupations, or habitations, 
are in, or near, low, marſhy places, ſhould 
fleep from them as often as poſſible; and 
always in the rainy, and autumnal ſeaſon. 
Fevers, and other diforders, acquired in theſe 
ſituations, are always moſt ſpeedily, and often 
only to be cured, by removing the patient to 
ſome healthful place, in a pure air, the inſtant 
he is attacked, or before the diſeaſe is fo far 
advanced, as to make removal ineffectual, or 
dangerous. But if there be danger in remov- 
ing a patient, while labouring under a fever, 
there is alſo danger in ſuffering him to remain 
m a fituation noxious, from local circum- 
ſtances, to the human frame. AsclxrIADESs 
adviſes carrying the patient out in the air, in 
common practice, even in the Ardent Fever, 
and in the beginning of it; but Cersvs dif- 
approves of this doctrine, and thinks it only 
The greateſt degree of cold, is commonly a little before, 
or at the time when the ſun jufi appears at the margin of the 
horizon. This phznomenon is cauſed by the ſolar rays, warming 
the ſuperior region of the atmoſphere, only, at their firſt ap- 
proach, cauſe a rarefaction there, from which the cald and 
moiſt vapours, collected in the night, fall in an increaſed 
quantity, near the ſurface of the earth. 


ad- 
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admiſſible when the tongue is moiſt, where 
there is no tumor, nor hardneſs, nor pain in 
the viſcera, head, or præcordia; or in any 
other part of the body, unleſs it be a nervous 
pain, and then only in the remiſſion of the 
fever *. 


As the places where wood and water are 
and unhealthful, ſailors who are ſent from their 
ſhips on ſhore to procure thoſe articles, ought 
never to be permitted to fleep there; and if 
they are ſeized with any diforder, they ſhould 
be immediately removed on board their veſſel. 
Many inſtances of great mortality have hap- 
pened from laying in wood and water in theſe 
chmes; and ſhips have been often obliged to 
haſten from an unhealthful coaſt, and put to 
ſea, with ſcanty allowance, without people in 
health, ſufficient to do their duty. 

The afpe& of an houſe may be towards any 
other quarter than the Weſt; but this will 
depend on ſituation, in ſome meaſure, and the 
conſtruction of the building. For if it has 
only a fingle roof, in a long narrow range 
from North to South, and that the front is to 


Lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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the Eaſt, the ſun will bear all his force on its 
largeſt ſurface, from fix to eight in the morn- 
ing; and for the ſame reaſon, on the Weſt 
fide, from four to fix in the evening; and ren- 
der it exceſſively hot. If it ranges from Eaſt 
to Weſt, the morning and evening fun will 
have leſs ſurface to act on, and the building 
muſt neceſſarily be cooler, as the meridional 
fun acts nearly the fame on the roof, let it be 
placed how it may. But the Eaſt ſhould not 
be excluded on account of the breeze, and the 
afternoon ſhade and coolneſs; then if the 
building be fingle, a North front, with win- 
dows, piazza, and balcony to the Eaſt and 
South, has the advantage; but if the building 
be large, and double, an Eaſt front is on the 
whole the beſt plan for an houſe in the Weſt- 
Indies. 


Theſe obſervations are equally applicable, 
whether the building be intended for a dwell- 
ing-houſe, or for barracks for ſoldiers, or for 
an hoſpital: and what Loxp Bacox ſays of 
houſes in England, is extremely pertinent to 
the fame fubje&t in the Weſt-Indies —© It 
were good for men to think of having 
4 healthful air in their houſes; which will 

4 never be if the rooms be low roofed, or 
« full 


: 
: 
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« full of windows, and doors; for the one 
6 maketh the air cloſe, and not freſh, and the 
& other maketh it exceedingly unequal, which 
6 is a great enemy to health . 

The dread of earthquakes, together with 
the conſideration of ceconomy, in the Weſt- 
Indies, induce many people to build their 
houſes very ſlight, and chiefly of wood; by 
which means they are ſubject to extreme heat 
rooms to keep the rays of the fun at a diſ- 
tance, and thick ſtone, or brick walls, to pre- 
vent their pervading, conſtitute the only requi- 
ſites for a cool, healthful, and pleaſant houſe 
in hot climates: for in rooms thus conſtruct- 
ed, a great volume of air is cooled and con- 
denſed, that cools and temperates the exter- 
nal hot air, which is admitted for its renova- 
tion.—Such are the public buildings, hoſ- 
pitals, and houſes in Italy f; from the ampli- 
tude of which, the inhabitants of Rome and 
other places, beſides qualifying the parching 
heat in ſummer, ſhut out the Sirocco and other 


Cent. 10, exp. 937. 
+ On an hot day in ſummer, the thermometer will be at 62. 
in St. Pauls church, when it is at 70 in any common houſe, 
75 on the ſhady fide of a ſtreet, and 80 in the fun. 


un- 
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unwholeſome winds, and often ſecure them 
ſelves againſt the reigning epidemic; and 
againſt heavineſs of the head, catarrhs, and 
inflammations of the eyes, diſeaſes which af- 
moiſt ſouthern winds prevail. 


That mountainous fituations are very 
healthful in the Weſt-Indies, we have many 
proofs; and that people who have been ill in 
the lowlands, ſoon recover their health in the 
of coming to Europe. 


At Mr. Hinton Eaffs mountain, above the 
banks of Hope river, in Jamaica, the tempe- 
' rature of the air being at about 75 is mo- 
derate and agreeable. In a garden there, 
belonging to this worthy gentleman, there 
are a multitude of European productions in 
their native beauty. There are alſo the 
Mango, Mangoffan, Tack tree, Camphire iree, 
Gum Arabic tree, and ſeveral of the ſpices 
of India; among which the Cixnamon tree flou- 
riſhes in the higheſt perfection: two plants of 
which, each about fix inches long, were 
brought to the iſland in June, 1782, in a 
French veſſel bound from the ifles of France 


and 
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and Bourbon to Hiſpaniola, taken by the Flora ; 
theſe plants, with fome others, were intended 
for the Governor of that ifland. This is the 
introduction of that valuable tree at Jamaica, 
which ſuits ſo well with its growth, that the 
two original plants bloſſomed and bore feeds in 
1785, from which Mr. Eaf, who poſſeſſes 
them, has produced many others: and it is 
probable that the birds, which have every 
year robbed his trees of a confiderable quan- 
tity of ſeeds, will plant many more in the 
woods, and that Cimamon trees will be found 

If people, when they retire to theſe moun- 
tains for health, could leave their cares behind, 
and avoid the importunity of buſineſs, which 
is very difficult from the proximity of their 
homes, there would be leſs occafion for Eu- 
ropean voyages than is generally believed. 
But they are too near the intereſting ſcene 
which perhaps diſturbed their health, unleſs 
they can reſolutely determine to have no com- 
munication with their counting-houſes and 
plantations : for in reality, coming to Europe, 
| to the generality of people, and where a ſea- 


voyage is not abſolutely neceſſary, is only 
cut- 
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tion, which is neceſſary for the reſtoration of 
health. ; 


Some of the mountains at the back of 
Kingſton in Jamaica, and in many other parts 
of the iſland, are remarkably healthful. At 
Cold Spring Mountain, which is computed to 
be about 1400 yards above the level of the ſea, 
the thermometer is ſometimes much below 60˙ 
though the diſtance is not more than two 
hours ride from Kingſton *, where it is on a 
medium at 83* of Fabrenbei s, or 221 of Reau- 
mur”'s ſcale. 


The Maroon Negroes, who live in the dif- 
ferent mountains in that ifland, are active, 
enterpriſing, and hardy. But as thoſe moun- 
tains are very fertile, and all the neceſſa- 
ries of life procured with eaſe, their wants 
are ſupplied without trouble, and they are 
equally ſtrangers to affluence, as to induſtry. 


The inhabitants who cultivate the Coffee, 
and Proviſion Mountains in Liguanea, when 


_ * Kingſton is in N. lat. 28*, 15. W. long. 76 38*. 
| 2 they 
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they deſcend to the plains, have the looks of 
newly-arrived Europeans. 


The troops that are ſtationed in the iſland, 
ſhould have barracks in theſe cool moun- 
tains, where they might uſe exerciſe, keep 
their health, and live well by cultivating pro- 
viſion gardens for themſelves, as land is cheap; 
inſtead of their being placed in the hot low- 
land towns, where they can neither be made 
they rot and periſh from diſeaſes brought on 
dy exceſſive heat, indolence, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. | 


The ſame cauſe, in the year 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, made ſuch a havoc among the 
French and Spaniſh troops at the Cape in 
Hiſpaniola, that they were obliged to be diſ- 
perſed about in the country, or elſe it is 
thought that very few of them would have 
been fit for ſervice, or ever have returned 
to Europe. The French government, I 
have been informed, has fince had it in 
contemplation to erect barracks, and hoſpitals 
for their troops in the quarter of Dondon, a 
mountainous fituation, eight leagues from the 
Cape, and to remove the garriſon there, or at 


leaſt to make it a retreat for convaleſcents. 
I have 
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I have had many opportunities of knowing 
the neceſſity for ſome regulation of this fort 


in Jamaica; but it ſhould bo performed in time 
of peace, for in war there is nothing but 
confuſion. The good effects that would re- 
fult from it, may be judged of already, by the 
health of the troops that are quartered at 
Staney- Hill barracks. 


In time of peace, the hot lowland and 
ſea-coaſt poſts, require no defence. It is 
then that health alone ſhould be confidered ; 
and if the cool mountains are the caly places 
where it can be preſerved, there is no reaſon 
to ſacrifice the men, at that time at leaſt, in 
Jamaica. 


In time of war, it is otherwiſe ; the fron- 
tier fortreſſes muſt be garrifoned. But then 
the troops ſhould be firſt ſeaſoned in the 
mountains, and be brought down to the plains, 
when, by being gradually inured, they are 
better able to bear duties in the ſeverity of the 
heat. 


This reflection, I know, extends only to the 


variegate and fertilize that ifland.—For which 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, the troops, intended for their garri- 
ſons in time of peace, or for their defence in 
war, or to carry on any expedition againſt 
an enemy in that part of the world, ſhould 
be firſt ſent to the healthful Bermudan Iſlands, 
and remain there for feveral months, or for a 
year, if poſſible, to acquire a proper ſeaſoning 
for tropical operations; from whence they 
might be tranſported to almoſt any part of 
the Weſt-Indies, in a week or ten days *. 


8 
I am ſenſible, that reformations are often 
eaſily planned on paper, that are very difficult 
m the execution.—The obſtacle to furmount 
in theſe ſuggeſtions is, the want of ſufficient 
barracks at the Bermudas and in the mqun- 
tains of Jamaica, for the accommodation and 
ſeaſoning of troops. But this difficulty is 
eaſily remedied Then ſucceſsful enterpriſe 
might be looked for in war, 3 
in the Weſt-Indies, 2 
tion to the expence; and the good ſenſe which 
diſtinguiſhes our government, would be turned 
to an object, not leſs intereſting to ſound policy, 


* The Bermudas are in N. lat. 32*, and in W. long. 65. 
E = 
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than to œcOmy and humanity ; for at pre- 
ſent the troops are ſent thither, only to be 
buried ; and let it be remembered, that this 
mode of interring a ſoldier, is more coſtly to 
his country, than a ſepulchre at home would 
be, adorned with a monument of marble. 


It is not fimply, to heat alone, except when 
people are openly expoſed to the action of 
the rays of the ſun, that diſeaſes in general 
owe their origin in theſe climes: and eventhen, 
the Hus Sali or Coup de Soleil, though pro- 
ductive of dangerous fevers, has ſeldom been 
known to kill any perſon ſuddenly; which has 
been the cafe in Philadelphia, and many other 
parts of North America®. I have felt equal 
mccavenience from heat at Venice, Naples, Rome, 
Montpellier, and alſo in Virginia; and experi- 
ments 


* I faw a man lately at Straſbourg, who has been infane 
for more than a year, in conſequence of an rs Solis. The 
fatal effects of being expoſed to the ſolar rays, have been ex- 
perienced in various countries. In England, in the year 
1707, en the 8th of July, many people at work, and many 
horſes, and oxen, were killed in the fields by the fun's rays ; 
and at Pekin, in the year 1743, between the 24th and 25th 
of July, eleven thouſand people periſhed in the ſtreets, from 
the ſame cauſe. | | 

+ ToaLDs fays, the heat of the fun was fo great at Mont 
belker, on the 30th of July, 1705, that eggs, capoſed to its = 
action, 
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ments have ſhirwny that the buallh frame can 
bear far greater degrees of heat than any cli- 
mate produces, without injury : and that cold 
alone can be ſuſtained without deſtroying life, 
even when ſome of its functions have been 
ſuſpended for a confiderable time. 


But it is the tranſitions from one to the 
other, which are ſo annoying to human na- 
ture. It is theſe tranſitions between the 
tropics, ſmall as they are out of the fun, 
that give riſe to thoſe diſeaſes that are 
fo fatal to unſeaſoned Europeans; - becauſe 
their fibres and fluids are not qualified to 
fuffer the diurnal revolutions in the frame, 
from the various impreſſions of the atmoſphere, 
as condenſed, or rarefied, by the abſence or 
preſence of the ſun; as brought from the ſea 
by day, or loaded with damp and frigorific 
particles from the land by night. 


Beſides, living in an hot ſteam as it were, 
their bodies are filled with it : and the tur- 


aftion, were hardened as if they had been boiled. CHatMers 
ſays, at South Carolina, he has ſeen © a beef-ſteak laid on a 
® cannon, expoſed to the fun, for twenty minutes, deprived 
Dol its juices, and to be over-dene.” An Account of the 
Weather and Diſcajcs of South Carelina, p. 17. 


E 2 gidneſs 
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gidneſs and firmneſs of the capillary veſſels 
of newly-arrived Europeans, require fome 
time to render them ſufficiently pervious, to 
let out the inflamed and rarefied parts of their 
rich blood by the pores, faſt enough to cool it 
and bring it down to a ſtate ſuitable to the 
climate, for the purpoſes of the well-being of 
the body: from whence they are ſubject to 
inflammatory diſeaſes of the moſt violent kind, 
upon the ſlighteſt check to perſpiration. 

To ſupply the ſurface of the body with 
energy to carry on the important office of 
perſpiration, nature has eſtabliſhed a greater 
circulation towards the ſkin, in hot climates, 
than is neceſſary in cold chmates. 


Thus the internal parts of people who 
have lived long in hot climates, are drained, 
and loſe much of their natural heat and ſuſ- 
ceptibility. They nauſeate infipid things, and 
can bear the greateſt internal ſtimulus without 
inconveniency. Hence ariſes the ſtrong de- 
fire for ſalted meats, and alſo for peppers, and 
ſpices, with which nature has bountifully 
ſupplied theſe climes. 

From the great relaxation and debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem in tropical climates, the 


moſt 
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moſt trivial change of the air, which makes 
but a ſmall variation in the thermometer, is 
productive of fuch a ſenſation of cold, or 
heat, as is no more to be accounted for by the 
operation of thoſe powers on the thermometer 
than the influence of the moon : and there is 
not vigour enough in the extreme fibres and 
veſſels, to reſiſt and overcome the ſmalleſt op- 
preſſion of their functions. If the heat of 
the air ſhould fink to 72*, and remain ſtationary 
for a day, in places where the medium is 80%, it 
produces an aguiſh, or chilly ſenſation, that 
is hardly to be deſcribed. In the habitable 
mountains, where the air is ſcarcely ever ſo 
cool as what is called temperate in Europe, 
people who go there ſuddenly from the low 
lands, find the coldneſs at firſt hardly ſup- 
portable: and that intolerable coldneſs which 
is felt on the ſummit of the Blue Mountains 
(the higheſt land in Jamaica, about 2400 yards 
above the level of the ſea), is but the effect of 
the ſuddenneſs of the change from the ſcorch- 
ing heat below; for the thermometer has 
never been known to be lower there than 42*, 
and that even at night, during a North wind, 
in the month of February, 


E 3 | The 
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The leaſt change in the wind alſo to the 
Weſt, or South, from the Eaftern points, 
from whence, by its conſtantly blowing, the 
body becomes naturalized to it, though there 
ſhall be no difference found by the thermo- 
meter whatever, is inftantly felt, with lan- 
guid, heavy, and feveriſh impreſſions: ſimilar 
to thoſe produced by the Sirocco wind in Italy. 


In this ſtate of body, heat, which has de- 
ſtroyed the tone of the nerves, and graduated 
the fluids to its own ſtandard, is neceſſary for 
exiſtence; but it muſt be uniform: and one 
of the reaſons that the rains are fo fatal be- 
tween the tropics, is, that they increaſe both 
the heat of the day, and the coldnefs of the 
night, and make more variety in the atmo- 
iphere then, than there is at any other time. 


the cau'e of fo much miſchief as is attributed 
to them; for they carry a powerful remedy 
with them, which is perſpiration. The mif- 
chief they produce is, that they diſpoſe the 
body to the flighteſt impreſſions from cold; 
and, however paradoxical it may appear, cold 
is the caute of almoſt all the diſeaſes in hot 
climates, to which climate alone is acceſſary. 


-- 
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It is true, that the thermometer has ſhewri 
much higher degrees of heat in the ſhade, 
without the tropics, and that there are greater 
tranſitions from heat to cold on certain days 
in many countries, and particularly on the 
continent of North America, than ever hap- 
pen between the tropics. —In Rame, on the 
zd of October laſt, the thermometer, at fix 
o'clock in the morning, was at 75", in my 
chamber window; and on the following morn- 
ing, at the ſame hour, and in the ſame place, 
it was down at 55". This difference was oc- 
caſioned by a torrent of rain that fell, for 
there was no change in the wind; that being 
on both days from the South. Such tranſi- 


In America, though natural tranfitions are 
prejudicial, yet the Indians find artificial tran- 
ſitions otherwiſe. Their remedy for a cold, 
fever, ague, or rheumatiſm, is to ſweat them- 
ſelves ſeverely in their fweating ſtoves, or 
ovens, for ſome time, and then to plunge, 
while fweating, immediately into a river, or 
cold water, even in the depth of winter.” This 
is alſo a practice in Finland and Raa. The 
Indians, in hotter climates, bury themſelves 

E 4 in 
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in the hot ſand to ſweat themſelves, and then 
plunge into cold water. 


When I was at Lauſanne, the candid and 
liberal TissoT told me, that the tranſitions 
from heat to cold, are there ſometimes fo 
great, by fudden changes of the wind from 
Aon: Jura, that invalids, and convaleſcents, 
feel conſiderable ill effects from them: and 
that in pulmonic diforders, thoſe changes 
have produced the moſt dangerous conſe- 


An eaſtern wind in England, is perceived 
by invalids in their very beds. Sudden changes 
and tranſitions in every climate, are prejudi- 
cial to the human frame. In temperate cli- 
mates, their influence is exerted chiefly on the 
weak, the relaxed, and the aged. —In hot cli- 
mates, every perſon is weak and relaxed; and 
infirmities, that are unknown in temperate 
regions where the varied ſeaſons correct each 
other, until long life has exhauſted the vi- 
tal flame, here, make their unwelcome viſits 
to people of every age. 


An hot and moiſt Sirocco wind, immediately 
ſucceeding a cold dry Tramontana, in ſome ſitua- 
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tions in Italy; and the cold ſharp Mifracu, and 
Bie, in many parts of the South of France, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Alps, have, 
to my knowledge, deſtroyed ſeveral, and 
injured a multitude of debilitated people, 
who have been injudicioufly placed, or care- 
leſsly expoſed, when ſent thither from other 
parts of Europe, for their health. 


The thoughtleſs cuſtom in England, of 
ſending people in the latter ſtages of diſeaſes 
to thoſe countries, from their friends and 
families, annually receives the tribute of many 
lives, from theſe and ſimilar cauſes. Towns 
in warm fituations, within the reach of winds 
from the Alps, and other gelid mountains, at 
ſome ſeaſons of the year, are alſo graves to 
people who go to them, in decays of the 
lungs. For fuch ſcrophulous and con- 
ſumptive diſorders as are endemics of our 
atmoſphere, ſea voyages ſhould be made, or 
ſmall iflands reforted to, where the air, pure- 
ly marine, is unclogged with vapours from 
the land, and where the climate is not only 


» A Sierre is a 8. E. byS. wind; a Tramentona a N. N. E. 
wind; a Aran, or Miſtral, as it is called in Provence, is the 
Italian Vento Aagſtro, or N. W. wind; a Bie is a N. E. wind. 


warm, 
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warm, but uniform, ſuch as Madera*; or 
others in ſhll warmer latitudes, which I have 
ſometimes known, when the diſeaſe had not 
too far advanced, to ſucceed better. 


Change of climate is undoubtedly neceſſary 
in all chronical difeaſes of the. lungs; but 
there are few other diſeaſes that originate in 
England, in which the climate of England, 
of which there is great variety i, according to 
local circumſtances, with change of place, 
and horfe-back exerciſe, is not equal to any 
other. Foreigners have an erroneous notion 
of the climate of England. Perhaps our at- 
moſphere is not mild enough for the tender 
fibres of weak bodies; and for broken confti- 
tutions where a decompoſition of the frame 
has begun to take place.—But, take it for all 
in all, the climate of England is the beſt on 
the habitable globe. For by what compari- 
fon is a climate to be eſtimated, which pro- 

the 
2 ern 


JGG 
mildneſs of the ſeaſons frequently, in the weſtern parts of 
England, particularly at Penſance in Cornwall, cannot be 
— www 


4 
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duces fuch a race of people as the Engliſh, 
and in which almoſt every ſpecies of animal 
arrives to the utmoſt perfection? 


The Celli mnutatio,or change of climate, ſo much 
commended by CxLsus, and the beſt ancient 
writers, is a very different thing from ſudden 
and uncertain tranſitions in the ſame climate, 
and muſt ever be attended with the greateſt 
advantages, in all diuturnal diforders, and 
particularly in thoſe of the endemial kind, 
or ſuch as are united with any hereditary, or 
endemical taint.*®. And though confumption 
of the lungs, the principal, and moſt deſtruc- 
tive endemic of England, is rarely an in- 
tratropical primary diſeaſe, yet it is frequently 
a ſecondary, and conſequential one, and re- 
quires the ſame expatriation: for the remedy 
is ſeated in the air we breathe, and that fur- 
rounds us, and is, in my opinion, the fame in 
every part of the world. 


It is remarkable, that original conſump- 
tion, in particular, ſhould fo often become in- 
I have often known inveterate Lues Yeneree, particularly 
when ſeated in glandular parts, that could not be ſubdued by 
medicine in England, to yield to the climate of the Weſt- 

Indies without any medicine whatever. 
curable 
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curable by reliance on regimen, or medicine, 
when it always gives ſufficient warning, and 
time, for quitting the country, whoſe atmo- 
ſphere was the cauſe of it. Phyſic will cer- 
tainly, in acute diſeaſes, do much :—but what 
medicine can change the nature of climate, 


Reaſon, without the aid of medical light, 
ſuggeſts, that the remedy for an endemic of 
a moiſt atmoſphere, is a dry one; —of an hot, 
a cold one;—of a light, an heavy one; —of 
an inland fituation, a maritime one; and the 
reverſe, when circumſtances are reverſed. — 
But the change muſt be to the 
conſtitution; and alfo to the ſtate of the dif- 
eaſe: for when that is far advanced, extremes 

are fatal. 

Cer svs recommends a thick air, when the 
diſeaſe originated in a thin one; for which 
reaſon he ſent the confumptive of Italy to 
the more denſe atmoſphere of Alexandria , 
where the Romans chiefly reſorted in pul- 
monic diſeaſes. But Plixv, in one place, 
attributes the principal beneſit that aroſe 

* Lib. III. cap. 22. 
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ec ſituated near the deep part of the bay, be- 
ec tween Surrentum and Naples, but nearer to 
« Surrentum. The fide of the hill is large, 
© extending in length to the fea, not intirely 
cc to the ſouth, but a little inclining to the 
ec weſt; and is defended from the northern and 
« eaftern winds. It is near Veſuvius; the fires 
&« of which greatly conduce to the dryneſs of 
ec the circumambient air. There is neither 
4 ſtagnant water, nor marſh, nor any river of 
ec conſequence in its neighbourhood. Veſuvius 
« defends it from the north winds; and the 
cc cinders, and other materials which are emit- 
cc ted with its fires, being blown from thence 
c“ towards the fea, by thoſe winds, contribute 
& to dry the air. 


After 


* I do not know how far the adjacent country to Veſuvius 
might, in Garen's time, be affefted by it ;—but at preſent, 
unleſs at the time of a great eruption, there is very little effect 
to be perceived in the air, until near its top; round the fum- 
mit of which there is a thin covering of flowers of ſulphur, of 
a deep yellow, and in fome places of an orange colour, pre- 
Cipitated from the vapour that is thrown up from the internal! 
fres. The vapour itſelf ſmells ftrongly ſulphureous, and pro- 
duces a ſenſation fimilar to the evaporation of ſpirit of falt, or 
aqua fortis: It is fo powerful, that, in looking down into the 
crater, I have been nearly ſuffocated. Breathing through an 
bandkerahicf is the practice of the Ciceront della montana; and 

I found 
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man, ſoaring above the narrow limits that 
terminate the views of common minds, fays, 
Any elevated ſituation, in any other tem- 
4 perate climate, dry as this is, not far from 
the fea, neither ſo near as to be expoſed 
© to the violence of its winds, nor fo low 
as to be ſubject to receive the vapours of 
any low grounds, not fronting the north, 


I found it enabled me to ftay longer on the top than I could 

otherwiſe have done. My watch-ciain, being of highly po- 
liſhed fteel, was inftantly turned black on the top of the 
mountain, and was afterwards of a yellowiſh, ruſty, bronze 
colour. The thermometer, at Nena, and at the baſe of 
Veſuvius, was 73*; and on the top of Veſuvius, which is 
about 1312 yards above the level of the adjacent fea, it was 
65%. This was on the 28th of September, 1787. 

The moſt terrible eruption of Veſuvius happened before 
Garen's time, in the reign of Trrus, when the cinders 
were carried by the winds, not only to Rome, but to Africa 
fea in the bay of Naples; the birds were ſuffocated in the 
air: the celebrated and ancient towns of Stab:@ and Hercu- 
laneum, and alſo Pompei:, while the people were in the 
theatre, were covered with cinders. It was at this eruption 
that Prix the hiſtorian loft his life. He commanded the 
Roman fleet at Affenrm ; and went to examine the cauſe and 
progreſs of the conflagration ; but, by approaching too near, 
he was ſuffocated, cloſe by Hercularenm. 

2 * nor 
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* nor yet too much expoſed to the meri- 
dan fun, may produce the fame falutary 
« effets; but for the improvement of the 
milk, and meliorating the air, the grounds 
ſhould be planted with ſalubrious herbs, 
and fruits; ſuch as Agroſtis, Lotus, Poly- 
*gonon, Meliſſophyllon, Lentiſcus, Arbutus, 
«* Rubus, Hedera, Cytiſus, &c. *. 


Beſides maritime fituations, long voyages, 
change of climate, and milk diet; the ancients 
were alſo ſolicitous concerning exerciſe, geſta- 
tion, and motion, in conſumptions; the de- 
grees and modes of which, applicable to va- 
rious other diſeaſes, were proportioned to the 
ſtrength of the patient .— But thoſe err ex- 
ceedingly who attribute to the motion of ſail- 
ing, the benefit which is often derived in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes, from ſea- voyages, and which 
I believe depends folely upon the fea air. It 
is from the aer purus, in the navigatio 


Ogame ring feed, BiCkion ö. 

+ Cersus, Lib. II. cap. 15. Lib. HI. cap. 22, Gal - 
cus de Sanitate Tuenda, & variis aliis Locis. OxmnaAstus, 
Med. Collect. Lib. VI. Carius Aurtitianus de Phthi- 
fica Paſſione, Al EAD. Txattianus, Lib. X. H. Mrr- 


 EURIALIS de Arte Gymnaſtica, &c. &c. 
longa;“ 
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ee longa®*;” the © vitz in mari traduQtio};” the 
&« vita in mart acta i;“ the © vita in mar degr- 
4 tur$,” from whence the benefit ariſes. The 
motion of a ſhip produces no other effect than 
fickneſs; which, as Prixy|] and OzxiBasrus 
obſerve, is ſuch as is produced by Hellebore. 
But this effe& is generally over in a day or 
two, and does no other ſervice than what 
the firſt paſſages. Sea- ſickneſs, like any other 
ſickneſs of the ſtomach, by leſſening the action 
of the heart and arteries, may at firſt perhaps 
diminiſh hectic heat; but when it continues for 
any length of time, it produces fever, head-ach, 
quick pulſe, thirſt, and a white tongue; evils 
difficult to remove, and ſometimes in long 
voyages, dangerous. In my voyage to the 
Weſt-Indies, a perſon on board the veſſel, was 
ſoreduced by ſea-ficknefs, that he could ſcarcely 


* Cersvs, Lib. II. cap. 15. Lib. III. cap. 22. Lib. IV. 
cap. 4- Carius Aurer. de Phthifica Paſſione, On1nasrus, 
Lib. VL c. 23. Niuus, Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XXXI. c. 6. 
+ ARETZus de Curat. Diuturn. Morb. Lib. I. c. 1. 
1 Ibid. Lib. II. cap. 3. 
F Ibid. de Curat. Phthiſis. 
|} Lib. XXXI. cap. 6. 
+ Lib. VI. cap 23. 
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in my voyage from America to England. 


It is alſo the effect of very ſuperficial obſer- 
vations, to aſſert that fea air, or ſea-ſide air, 
is detrimental in pulmonic diſeaſes :—or that 
ſea air, or ſfea-fide air will invariably cure 
them;—or not to know that fea air, and ſea- 
fide air, may be very different things, the 
latter, often vitiated by ſituation; and by 
winds, at particular ſeaſons of the year 
from contiguity to other countries, and from 
paſſing over marſhes, and other unwholeſome 


It has ever been the practice of phyſicians 
who ſtudied nature, to remove their patients 
to fituations, oppoſite to thoſe, in which their 
diſeaſes originated :—from land, to fea :— from 
ſea, to land: from mountains, to valleys :— 
from valleys, to mountains; and to remedy 
local diſeaſes, by local contraries. 


Change of climate has often cauſed a great 
revolution in the habit, and has performed 
miracles in diſeaſes, without any intrinſic 
fuperiority 


r ˙ at Es 
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Tuperiority in the air, of the ſpot reſorted to. 
Montpelier, that moſt falubrious place, to 
people from diſtant countries, is not remark- 
able for the health, or beauty, or longevity of 
its native inhabitants; and has been often af- 
obſerved at Monipelher, that patients coming 
there, in pulmonic diſeaſes, generally benefit 
exceedingly at firſt; and as generally remain 
ſtationary afterwards. Having aſcertained 
this fact, I have warned thoſe, whom I 
have ſent thither, not to deſpair, if, flatter- 
ed by a great change for the better at firſt, 
reno whos: Att complaints 
at a ftand; nor to relinquiſh the hopes of 
recovering, if the good effects of that cli- 
mate, after a time, ſhould begin to abate. In 
fach caſes I always adviſe them to quit Man- 
fellier for a whale, and to go to Avignon, or to 
A, or to Marſeilles, and return after a little 
ablence, to Montpellier. From ſuch little 
changes, and moving about (for neither the 
fame air, food, nor medicine, continues to agree 
long with confumptive people), I have found 
hn mts... + 
when 


Freue e wording is ſtrongly recommended by 
Cxrsus, 
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when the patient has been able to perform it, 
according to SYDEXHAm's advice, on horſe- 
back *. 


In the preceding obſervations, I am aware 
that I have preſcribed, only for the affluent: — 
and it is with concern I fee, and have often 
ſeen, the fate of the indigent, in pulmonary 
confumption.—lIt is a diſeaſe in which there is 


no remaining upon the ſpot, where it orĩgi- 


nates; and, unlefs taken in the very beginning, 
of doubtful cure, under all the advantages I 
have enumerated.—It is a diſeaſe, neither of 
vice, nor intemperance; ſometimes of accident; 
but, in general, from a variance between the or- 
ganization of a body and the climate wherein 
it is placed, —Yet, unleſs there ſhall be ſome ex- 


Cxisvs, Lib. IV. cap. 4. Zoximus, Pry the younger's | 


freed-man, was cured of a ſpitting of blood, by long travelling 
about in Egypt, to which place his humane maſter ſent him, 
from Rome.—Epiſt. XIX. Lib. 5. 


* ZErT1vs, and Orinasvs, had a different opinion of 
horſeback exerciſe: the former, Tetr. I. Serm. 3, cap. 7, 
fays, © Pectori peffimum eſt; and the latter, Med. Collect. 
Lib. VL. cap. 24, fays, © Thoraci infenſiſima eft.” —Horſe- 


back exerciſe is, doubtleſs, improper, while pain, or inflam- 


mation, or plethora is preſent. 


treme 
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treme defect in the formation of the thorax, 
nature has not denied a cure; but it is that 
hard ordinance which proſcribes thoſe their 
native countries, who never offended her 
laws: an ordinance, that has no confideration 
for the poor. —Celum fugere, quad fecit malum. 


Diſeaſes of climate muſt ever remain; but 
there is no climate in which ſome diteaſes arg 
not acquired that might be avoided; and there 
is no climate in which ſo much care and cir- 
cumſpection is required to fecure the body 
from diſeaſes, and where they are fo violent 
and rapid, as that which 1s the ſubject of the 
preſent conſideration. 


The ridiculous notion that people are to 
die of putrid diſeaſes in hot climates, unleſs 
they keep up their ſpirits, and embalm their 
bodies, by the affiſtance of an additional quan- 
tity of wine, ſtrong liquors, and living well, as 
it is vulgarly called, has cauſed the death of 
thouſands. 


Another almoſt equally pernicious prafice, 


from the ſame notion of putrefaction, among 
new-comers, is, to devour great quantities of 


fruit, and to drench themſelves with acid 
F 3 drinks : 
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drinks: but if they eſcape a flux, they deſtroy 
the tone of the ſtomach, and are ſoon left 


without either appetite or digeſtion. 


Some people heat themſelves by too much 
exertion, or by violent exerciſe in the fun: and, 
when heated, expoſe themſelves to get haſtily 
cooled. Others expoſe themſelves to rain, or 
walk in wet graſs; or fit long in the night 
air : theſe are cauſes of great miſchief. 


Feſtivity, the reſource of men; and danc- 
ing, the reſource of women, are cuſtoms much 
practiſed in the Weſt-Indies : and Hoſpitality, 
which there knows no bounds, ſometimes 
makes her kind offices and amuſements dan- 
gerous to her friends. New-comers have no 

buſineſs at feaſts nor balls. | 


There is, in the inhabitants of hot climates, 
unleſs preſent ſicknets has an abſolute control 
over the body, a promptitude and bias to plea 
ſure, and an alienation from ſerious thought 
and deep reflection. The brilliancy of the 
ſpire to influence the nerves againſt philoſophy 
and her frigid tenets, and forbid their practice 
among the children of the fun, 2 
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The means of preventing diſeaſes in hot 
climates, are founded on the ſame principles 
as the means of preventing them in every 
other climate are. The theme has been 


much worn by divines, philoſophers, and 
phyſicians, 


If Temperance had not ſo many powerful 
adverſaries to contend with, in the numer- 
ous relatives to ſenſuality, every perſon would 
be healthy. The young would be fo from 
preſent, and the old from paſt, obſervance. 
But there ſeems to be fuch a variety of claims 
in the body, each nerve contending for its 
portion of pleafure, that reaſon is often loſt 
in the conflict, and driven from her throne 
by the anarchy of paſſions. 


By keeping the body quiet, and cool 
within, as well as without, the firſt obje& 
of ſeaſoning in hot climates will be attained; 
which is, to moderate the action of the 
folids, and to diminiſh the volume and den- 
ſity of the fluids. Thus the Serum of 

blood is neither heated, nor rendered acrid : 
leſs thirſt is excited, and alſo leſs perſpira- 
tion; by which means both the riſque and 
F 4 the 
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the danger of checking perſpiration ſuddenly, 
are obviated. 


Living in an houſe with lofty and ſpacious 
rooms, in a dry ſituation; keeping within 
doors as much as poſſible during the middle 
of the day; avoiding the night air in general, 
but m particular after travelling much, or 
having been much expoſed, on the fame day 
in the heat of the fun; never fitting down, or 
remaining in a current of air, with wet linen on, 
or when much heated; nor fuffcring the body 
to cool fuddenly, by unbuttoning or throw- 
ing off the coat, or any other part of the 
dreſs; never to go out when it rains, and if 
by accident overtaken in it, to get as ſoon as 


poſſible to bed, and remain there an hour or 


two, firſt putting the feet in warm water, and 
drinking a baſon or two of warm tea; purſu- 
ing ſome amuſement in vacant hours from 
buſineſs, that is not fatiguing, and that does 
not agitate the mind; going to bed, and riſ- 
ing, at early hours; taking much reſt, for that 
wgneceflary ; fleeping as coolly as poſſible, but 
never upon a ground floor; uſing gentle ex- 
erciſe early in the morning; drinking but lit- 
tle wine, and that Claret or Madeira, but no 
ſpurituous 
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ſpirituous liquors, nor punch, for acids are, in 
the end, deſtruction to the ſtomach : eating 
light food of eafy digeſtion, roaſted in pre- 
ference to boiled, and of whatever fort beſt 
agrees with the ſtomach (for thoſe countries 
have great variety of luxuries, as well as ne- 
ceſſaries of life): uſing but little butter; vege- 
tables well boiled; fruit ſparingly; tea or cof- 
fee for breakfaſt; avoiding ſuppers: with 
now and then taking a doſe of falts, and 
making that day, a day of abſtinence,—are the 
beſt cautions, and precepts for health, that I 


I dare not recommend cold bathing; it is 
death with intemperance, and dangerous 
where there is any fault in the viſcera. It is 
a luxury denied to almoſt all befides the fober 
and abſtemious females, who well know the 
delight and advantage of it. Indifcriminate 
bathing has been fatal to ſeveral men whom I 
remember, that uſed it, to add pungency to 
the appetite of voluptuouſneſs. People muſt 
be temperate in their way of living, and free 
from obſtructions in the viſcera, that bathe. 
Therefore I believe it will not accord with 
either the habigs, or fituation of many. 

When 
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When I recommend the drinking nothing 
but water in hot climates, as the moſt certain 
infurance of health, I expect to have but few 
diſciples to embrace my doctrine, eſpecially 
among thoſe that have moſt need of it; — O0 
are, ſuch as have broken down their conſtitu- 
tions by intemperance at home. Nor will it 
receive much ſupport from the crude and in- 
digeſted notions of thoſe, who think, © that 
t abſtemious and temperate perſons often die 
c ſoon in unhealthy countries, as well as the irre- 
&« gular and debauched®.” But I aver, from my 
own knowledge, and cuſtom for ſeveral years, 
as well as from the cuſtom and obſervations 
of many other people, that thoſe who drink 
nothing but water, or make it their principal 
drink, are but little affected by the climate, 
and can undergo the greateſt fatigue without 
inconvemence. There are habits of body to 
which water-drinking may be objectionable, 
but that can ſcarcely ever happen among 
young people, and thoſe of a plethoric, or of 


an inſtammatory tendency. 
Whatever mode of living may be proper 


* Lirp's Eſſay on Diſeaſes incidental to Europeans in Hot 
Cliunates, page 8, ed. 3. 
6 after 
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and when, perhaps, by having been frequently 
diſeaſed, the inflammatory diathefis of the 
body is paſt, while it remains (as it will with 
ſome people for many years), thoſe who uſe 
water for their common drink, will never be 
ſubject to troubleſome, nor dangerous difeaſes. 
The greateſt inconvenience I know, attending 
water-drinkers, is that their appetite is gene- 
rally fo keen, that they often eat more than 


they ought.—An occaſional oppreſſion at the 
ſtomach thus created, is beſt relieved by three 


grains of Alves, or a few grains of Rafus's pill, 


made into a pill, and taken at bed-time. 


The gratefulneſs of cool liquors in hot 


PEEK 4 


ury. A glaſs of water, or wine, that has been 
much cooled, produces a very different effect 
on the ſtomach, as well as on the palate, to 
what cither does in an equal ſtate of heat with 
the atmoſphere. A late diſcovery for generat- 
will be of great benefit in tropical countries : 


as there is no place fo ſituated, where this 
compoſition will not afford as much inftan- 
| taneous 
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taneous refrigeration as can be required, either 
for the purpoſe of medicine, or for the luxury 
of the table.—The preparation is as follows:— 
Take Oil of Vitriol, and Water, of each an 
equal weight; or by meaſure 1 and 4-5ths of 
Water, to 1 of Oil of Vitriol. Mix theſe to- 
gether, by adding the Oil by degrees. Let 
this mixture, which will be very hot, ſtand 
until it is cold : and after it has been ſo for 
ſeveral hours, or longer,—take fourteen ounces 
of it, and difolve in it fixteen ounces of 
Glauber's {alt powdered :—add the falt by de- 
grees, and ftir it, until it is diffolved. This 
quantity will ſerve to cool one bottle of any 
liquor, at a time, and the ſame proportion is 
to be obſerved for any other purpoſe. The 
falt muſt be kept from the air, before, as well 
as after it is powdered, that is intended for 
this ſolution :—for when it has acquired that 
white appearance which Glauber's falt will do 
by long keeping, and by being expoſed to the 
air, it is unfit for this proceſs. The ſolution 
of the ſalt ſhould be made in a thin glaſs jar, 
and whatever is intended to be cooled by it, 
is to be put into it, in another thin veſſel. It 
may be made in an earthen or wooden veſſel, 
but the thickneſs of theſe veſſels diminiſhes 


the 


| Purpoſes of life, it is an article of too much 
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the coldneſs of the folution. This ſolution, 
made in the moſt accurate manner, has funk 
the thermometer from 62 to 10®, a reduction of 
52 degrees. When a great degree of refrigera- 
tion, or congelation, is required, it is neceſſary 
to make two, or more folntions, and put one 
in a very thin tin, or glaſs veſſel, into another. 
But in a common way of making it, and in 
almoſt any veſſel, it will reduce the thermo- 
meter forty degrees, and will be ſome hours 
before it returns to the heat of the atmoſphere, 
where the coldneſs is not taken often, by the 
refrigeration of bodies, immerſed in it. But 
the greateſt degree of coldneſs is at the firſt in- 
ſtant the falt is diffolved. 


Though there is abundance of excellent 
water in moſt of the Weſt-Indian iſlands, par- 
ticularly in Jamaica, in which there are alſo 
ſprings of powerfully hot fulphureous, and 
cold chalybeate waters; yet for the common 


conſequence to health, not to merit the 
greateſt attention in the choice of it, in re- 
ſpect to its pureneſs from any v me- 
tallic, or ſaline property; and its tranſparency 
and levity, from not being loaded with ter- 
rene matter. 


Mineral 
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Mineral and brackiſh waters may eaſily be 
diſtinguiſhed by the taſte: and water that is 
ſo fituated as to receive the leaves of trees, and 
vegetables, unleſs it be in a very rapid ſtream, 
ſhould never be uſed. 

Individuals are not fo likely to be diſtreſſed, 
as navies and armies; to which great miſery 
has often arifen on this account. 


Voyages and expeditions, in different parts 
of the world, are full of recitals of this fort. 
The Engliſh troops, during the fiege of the 
Havannah, in 1762, ſuffered greatly from bad 
water. The people, during the ſiege of On- 
Mus, in 1622, according to Moxoxz's Jour- 
nal, were terribly afflicted with the bloody 
flux, from drinking brackiſh water. The 
Earl of Cumberland loſt fix hundred men out 
of the thouſand which he landed at Puerto 
Rico, in 1597, by the fame diſeaſe, and prin- 
cipally, it is faid, from the fame cauſe, be- 
_ tween the 6th of June, when they landed, 
and the 14th of Auguſt, when the furvivors 
departed from the iſland. Port Lowis, in the 
Ifle of France, has been ſeveral times nearly 
depopulated by the bloody flux, before the 
great river water was brought down there; 

and 
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and in all the colonies, both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, there are towns which ſuffer 
great inconvenience from their founders not 
having duly confidered the importance of 
good water, before they began to fix their 
habitats 


The Engliſh drink more wine and ſpirits 
than the French; the French more than the 
Spaniards; and we calculate the mortality of 
each, by this rule. The Spaniards live to 
great ages in the plains of &. Jacques, Catuy, 
and Bequze, in St. Domingo, partly from the 
falubrity of the air, but chiefly from their ſo- 
briety. 

Our troops in the Weſt- Indies are killed by 
drinking new raw rum; ai id fo are the lower 
order of mechanics, and w. hite people on the 
plantations. 


The conſequence of dri nking rum and 
water, or Grog, as it is calle d, is, that habit 
increaſes the deſire of more ſpirit, and de- 
creaſes its effects; and ther ꝛ are very few 
grog-drinkers who long ſur ive the practice 
of debauching with it, with out downright 
ſtupidity and impotency. 


Rum 
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Rum and water is an wholeſome beverage 3 
and when taken in moderation, and made 
very weak of rum, it is perhaps, for laborious 
people, the beſt liquor to quench their thirſt 
with; for rum is a great corrector of water, 
and promoter of perſpiration. But the exceſs 
of the proportion of the rum to the water 
ſhould be guarded againſt, by thoſe who in- 
tend to preſerve their health, with the utmoſt 
watchfulneſs. A man who is determined, 
either by choice or neceſſity, to drink rum 
and water, ſhould kecp a jealous eye on his 
meafure : that once violated, his palate be- 
comes vitiated ; and if reaſon be not exerted 
to prevent, it will ſeldom be found equal to 
the taſk of correcting an habit, eſtabliſhed on 
the ruins of fortitude. 


Soldiers collect their rations of rum, or ſell 
their proviſions to buy it, until they have got 
a ſufficient quantity to debauch with. If 
they drank in a regular manner, and well di- 
lated with water, the quantity of rum allowed 
them, and no more, and that of good quality, 
it would do them no injury: but this is not 
the caſe, nor ever can be in the Weſt-Indies, 
while they are quartercd in towns. 


"> 
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If the native white inhabitants of the ĩſlands 
were not inclined to temperance, which they 
are in an eminent degree, the drunkenneſs of 
the flaves, with its cadaverous effects in their 
aſpects, and the ſhocking pollution of their 
manners, would render the vice of intoxica- 
tion fo odious, that pride would revolt at a 
practice ſo debaſing to body and mind. Here 
are examples that would have deterred the 
Spartan youth, without any trouble to their 
parents. | 


The Creole ladies ſeldom drink any thing 
but water. This they carry to exceſs; and 
many of them require wine, which from the 
want of habit they cannot drink. "They live, 
in general, as long as the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope; and though they are ſubject to nervous 
complaints, they are ſeldom ſubject to ſuch 
as are dangerous; and to inflammatory dif- 
eaſes, partial ones excepted, ſcarcely ever. 


They injure their nerves by not taking ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe, and by ufing too great a quan- 
tity of acids, falted meats, vegetables, and 
fruits; and this crude diet makes the neceſ- 
ſity for the pernicious, and cuſtomary large 
addition of peppers. _ 
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endanger the ſweetneſs of the breath, and are 
fatal to the organs of digeſtion. It is to this 
cauſe, principally, that I attribute the infu- 
perable ſourneſs in the ſtomach, the coldneſs 
of the ſkin, and partly, the pallidneſs of the 
complexion, of the inhabitants of hot cli- 


mates. 


The natives of the French iflands drink 
ſuch quantities of lemonade, with their cold, 
acid, vegetable diet, that they ſometimes are 
ſuddenly ſeized with a total loſs of appetite, 
and digeſtion, which is followed by an imbe- 
cility of the whole body, from which they 
never recover. | 

HitLazy fays, the common ſweat, even 
* of perſons who are well, when taſted in the 
<« Weſt-Indies, is fo very falt and acrid, that 
it taſtes like the ſalt or fpirit of hartſhorn 
mixed with water . I cannot fay I have 
often found this remark verified ; but, gene- 
rally, on the contrary, from the climate be- 
ing unfavourable to anunalization, the ſweat 
has a nearer affinity to the ſpirit of vinegar. 
All the fluid excretions, in habits not bilious, 


Introduction, p. 6. 


are 
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are impregnated with an acid acrimony; and 
the ſweat is ſo powerfully ſo, generally, that 
the rooms of ſick people ſmell like the ſteam 
of acid preparations; and I have always ob- 
ſerved, that the uſe of aromatic ſcents and 
the burning of fragrant woods and herbs, 
were more refreſhing to the patient, and 
cleanſing to his chamber, than the ſprinkling 
of vinegar, and the uſe of acids. 


The idea that every thing in hot climates 
inclines to putrefaction, by the alkaleſcent 
diſpoſition of the animal juices, while life re- 
mains, appears to me to be totally void of 
foundation. If bile be prone to alkaleſcence, 
milk, lymph, and chyle are prone to acidity, 
and all habits are not bilious. It is certain, 
that putrid fermentation is ſoon excited after 
death; but there are no peſtilential, nor con- 
tagious fevers, at leaſt in the iſlands: either 
becauſe the air is impregnated with a 
fubtile acidity drawn from the ſea in theſe 
_ Mlands, which accounts for many phznomena 
attributed to moifture only , or that it is to 
rarefied 


* Sieciſſima in his locis (Java) anni tempeftate ferrum, 
Chalybs, æs, argentum denique, citius rubiginem et ærugi- 
G 2 
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rarefied as to prevent that aggregation and 
condenfation of Miaſina, by which it cannot 
acquire quantity or force ſufficient to inflict 
diſeaſes, and is divided, broken, and diſperſed 
through the air, in impotent folution.—Be- 
ſides, the atmoſphere, by regalar winds, 1s in 
conſtant agitation, and there are no calms of 
ſufficient duration to make any malignant ex- 
halation ſtationary. 


Much has been faid by writers concerning 
malignant and putrid fevers, and the ten- 
dency of all fevers to putrefaction, in hot 
climates. But ſuch opinions are not founded 
on practice, however they may ſeem to agree 
with theory. The great endemic there, is the 
Nervous Remittent Fever, which is unattended 
with any putrid ſymptoms, and which has 
its feat in the nervous ſyſtem; or, as I have 
often thought, in the brain itſelf. I ſcarcely 
remember to have ſeen a fever accompanied 


nem contrahunt, quam in Europa pluvioſo ac autumnali 
anni tem pore. BoxTivs, Dial. Primus. 


Aer is Amaice os efficax rodendo ut metalla ſere 
main contumes, ut te aire Brenden Vricani wflenter. 
BorRHAAv. Chem. Tam. J. de Are. 


with 
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with petechial, or purple ſpots, in the Weſt- 
Indies, where the circulation had not been 
forced with cordials and hot regimen ; and it 
is very uncommon to find the parts livid, or 
gangrenous, where bliſters have been applied; 
unleſs when the patient has not been proper- 
ly evacuated in the beginning of his diſeaſe; 
or in ſome groſs habit, where the ſolids and 
fluids were previouſly in a ſtate of diſeaſe and 


Perhaps, the poſition, that ſiay blood, and 
inflammatory difeafes, occur oftener than 
otherwiſe, in hot climates, is ncarer the truth: 
and are the general produce of all, except 
autumnal months; in which intermittents 
reign, and debility characteriſes diſeaſes. 


In the vicinity of Ning fen in Jamaica, in 
the months of January, February, and March, 
in the year 1779, there was not one ſhower 
of ram; and the ſea-breezes were violent. 
The diſeaſe prevalent, was rheumatiſm. Of 
the many hundreds whom 1 bled, during 
thoſe three months, and the following one, 
there was not one perſon of either ſex, or of 
any colour, whoſe blood was not fizy. 


G 3 
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In all hot climates, females arrive at ma- 
turity earlier, and they alſo ſooner decay, than 
in cold climates. In youth, obſtruction of 
the menſes is more frequent, and greater in- 
conveniences follow their temporary ſuppreſ- 
ſion here than in other climates ; but lefs 
inconveniency attends the final ceſſation of 
mepſtruation. The ceſſation of this dif- 
charge, though at the advanced and natural 
time of life, in every climate, cauſes a revo- 
lution in the habit that is attended with 
danger, and conſtitutes the moſt critical pe- 
riod of a woman'mlife. Bleeding, in a ſmall 
quantity, a few days before the accuſtomed 
time of the return of this evacuation, for 
many months, after the firſt ceſſation, is the 
only general remedy, for indiſpoſitions occa- 
fioned by it, which can be adviſed. 


Though females do arrive at early maturity 
in hot climates, there are none of thoſe won- 
derful inſtances of early pregnancy in the 
Weſt-Indies, that travellers ſpeak of, and ſuch 
as are faid to have happened in other parts of 
the world. | 


SAVONAR0L A ſays, he ſaw a girl pregnant 
at nine years of age; JacQUEes DE Fox, one 


of 
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of eight years old: and Dxsr a Rs, in his com- 
ment on Aviczxxa, that he faw a girl at 
Teurnay, who at the age of nine years had 
already a child : many other tales of this fort 
are collected by the marvellous Scuzncxivs. 


After ſuch extraordinary events, it cannot 
appear improbable that a young lady, as I 
was informed, was pregnant in the twelfth 
year of her age, at A, in the ſouth of France, 
laſt year. | 

Such inſtances as even this, though uncom- 
mon in the Weſtern world, and among the 


tage in ſome ſtates, has made it diſgraceful in 
others. 

_ Hiſtory furniſhes ſome inſtances of remark- 
able fœcundity in as extreme age, that are 
never to be met with in the Weſt-Indies. 
Prin fays, that Cornelia, of the houſe of the 
Scipios, brought forth a child in the ſixty- 
ſecond year of her age, which child was after- 
wards the Conful Falufius Saturnius: and that 
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among the common people, even the age of 
cighty-five afforded fuch prolific examples *. 


However, though ſuch things are neither 
within my knowledge nor belief, the Father 
DuTERTRE fays, a ſavage Carribbean woman, 
of eighty years of age, had a child at Guada- 
huge: and he mentions an inſtance, of an- 
other, who was ſuppoſed to be upwards of 
an hundred years old, that became pregnant, 
e par un jeune garcon Frangois +.” 


Hot climates are indeed very favourable to 


than they do in temperate climates, for a few 
years, and are not ſubject to the rickets, nor 
the ſcrophula; after which they generally 
get into a flaccidity of muſcle, and acquire a 

Women ſoon recover from lying-in; and 
Indians and Negroes often make it an affair 


* Lib. VII. cap. 14. 
4+ Tom. II. p. 380 


af 
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of a few days, an ſometimes of a few hours 
only, and then purſue their occupation. 


If climate had not a conſiderable ſhare in 
the ſucceſs of the event, a remarkable oc- 
currence happened within my knowledge, in 
which ignorance and refolution reduced an 
operation, ſuppoſed of great difficulty and 
danger, to a ſuppoſition that there is neither 
difficulty nor danger attending it: at leaſt 
when judiciouſly performed. 


In the year 1769, a Negro woman (belong 
ing to Mrs. Bland a midwife), at Mr. Camp— 
belF's graſs plantation at the Ferry, between 
King fan and Spaniſh Town, in Jamaica, being 
in labour, ſhe performed the Cz/arean operation 
on herſelf, and took her child out of the 
left fide of her abdomen, by cutting boldly 
through into the uterus. 


She performed this operation with a but- 
cher's broken knife, about two inches and an 
half long, the part joined to the handle. The 
poſition of the child was natural; ſhe cut 
through near the lea a/ba, on her left fide, 
ànd cut into the child's right thigh, which 
preſented at the part, about three lines deep, 
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and two inches and an half long. The child 
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came out by the actions of his own ſtrug- 
gling. A Negro midwife was ſent for to her, 
who cut the navel chord, and freed the child, 
and returned the part of the navel chord ad- 
herins to the placenta, and a confiderable 
portion of the inteſtines alſo, into the ab- 
domen, which had come out at the wound 
with the child. 


The furgeon who attended the plantation 
was fent for, a few hours after the accident 


happencd; and judging, from the ſituation in 
which he found her, that ſome dirt had been 
put into the wound, by the old midwife, with 
the inteſtines, he cut open the ſtitches that 
had been made, and carefully waſhed the 
part clean, extracted the placenta at the 
wound, and then ſtitched it up again. 


Oa the third day after ſhe had recovered 
from her ſunk ſtate from the loſs of blood, 
which was conſiderable, a fever came on, 
which was removed by cooling medicines ; 
ihe then took bark for ten days. The wound 
was fomented and dreſſed properly, and was 
{con cured; and the woman was well in fix 

Es weeks 
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weeks time from the accident, and able to go 
to her work. 


The child died on the fixth day, with the 
Faw-falling, as it is called, but came into the 
world healthy and ftrong. 


The woman continued perfectly well, men- 
ftruated regularly, and was with child again 
a year or two afterwards.—She attempted the 
ſame operation again, but was watched and 
prevented, and had a regular and proper la- 
bour. She had borne three children before 
this affair, all with natural and eaſy births. 
She was an impatient and turbulent woman, 
whoſe violence of temper was the only cauſe 
aſſigned for her conduct *. 


It is not uncommon, neither in the Weſt- 
Indies nor in Africa, to ſee white children, or 
white negroes, as they are called, from black 
parents. Mrs. Jones, in Spanith Town, in 
Jamaica, had a boy, whoſe father and mother 
were black, that was perfectly white, with 
white woolly hair, and grey eyes; but with 
lips, noſe, and ſhape intirely African. The 


I wrote what relates to the accident, at the time it hap- 
pened.— It has already been publiſhed. : 
white 
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white colour of the ſkin of people of this fort, 
is not like the ſkin of European white people, 
but much whiter, and without that redneſs 


diſtinguithable in the ſkin of Europeans. 
They are generally nyctalopian, and ſhort 
lired.— Another caprice of nature ſometimes 
produces piebald children from negro women. 
The Reverend Mr. Penlimgton, in Jamaica, had 
a black woman who brought forth a party» 
coloured black and white child. 


PLixy's ſtory of the Proconnefian ſlave, who 
having had carnal knowledge of her maſter, 
and his ſteward, on the fame day, and be- 
came pregnant by both of them, and brought 
fathers ; nor the ſtory of the adultereſs, men- 
tioned by ArrsTOTLE, are neither of them 
ſo curious, nor fo decifive an inſtance of 


ETmvic:, or ſuperfœtation, as one that hap- 
pened at Shoriwwoed eſtate, in Liguanea in Ja- 
maica, ſome years ago. A negro woman 
brought forth two children at a birth, both 
of equal ſize, one of which was a black, and 
the other a mulatto. On being interrogated 
upon the occaſion of their diſſimilitude, ſhe 
faid, the perfectly well knew the cauſe of it; 

| which 
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which was, that a white man, belonging to 
the eſtate, came into her hut one morning 


before ſhe was up, and ſhe ſuffered his em- 
braces almoſt inſtantly after her black huf- 
band had quitted her. 


In the anatomical theatre at Leyden two 
ſkeletons are preſerved, which I faw a few 
twins differing remarkably in colour, which a 
burgo-maſter's wife brought into the world, 
in the time of Al smn What cauſe pro- 
duced their diffimilitude I cannot tell. 


European animals in general degenerate in 
the Weſt-Indies; and as they deſcend in a 
of their original ſtock. How far this extends 
to the human race, as relative to natural en- 
dowments, is a ſubje& of nice inquiry, and 
| foreign to my preſent purſuit. However, if any 
inferiority be found at all, it does not appear 
m the firſt generation, or in thoſe born im- 
mediately of European parents. But on the 
contrary, if my obſervation be juſt, in people 


of this deſcription, there is equal capacity and 
ſtability of mind, with more acumen than 
in 
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in thoſe born in Europe. Whether this di- 
miniſhes or not, in farther removes, without 
European mixture, abſtracted from the in- 
fluence of habit and education, may admit of 
ſpeculation. But let the change be how, or 
what it may, I have never obſerved any de- 
clenfion in the qualities of the heart, nor in 
the tendency of the mind, that philoſophy 
could fairly attribute to nature. The women 
are generous, affectionate, induſtrious, and 
virtuous. The men are brave, polite, and 
ingenious, and have a peculiar turn for the 
acquirement of belles lettres, and the elements 
of arts, that are not laborious. 


Powerful as the dominion of paſſion, and 
impatience is, indolence muſt prevail, where 
climate relaxes the muſcular fibres, and debi- 
litates the nerves. European dogs loſe their 
ſcent, horſes their ſpeed, and human beings 
of delicate ſtructure, and fine feelings, fink 
into a weariſome exiſtence, deprived of power 
and inclination to move. But there are dif- 
ferent caſts of human beings, as well as of 
other animals. Men generated from the 
coarſer materials of northern melancholic 
matter, who on their native ſoil were in- 

tended 
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tended to vegetate, labour, and die, often ac- 
quire an expanſion of ſoul, removed to warmer 
climes. They ripen in the ſun. They get 
ideas in ſpite of nature. It is not uncommon 
between the tropics, to ſee contention for pre- 
cedency, duel from punctilio, and the laws of 
honour obſtinately inſiſted on, by men, who, 
but a few years before, were imported from 
Europe to fulfil ſome ſervile office, in which 
they acted with ignorance and integrity, until 
the fun had ſublimed their ſtupidity, and dif- 

ſolved their principles. 


The reverſe of what is ſuppoſed to happen 
to the European, tranſlated to the Weſt-Indies, 
attends the African race. Every generation 
here, is an improvement on the former : That 
wild chaos of inſtinctive notions which ne- 
groes bring from Africa, ſeldom can be modu- 
lated, unleſs they come from it very young, to 
bear any durable, rational impreſſion. When 
this happens, they look back with horror on 
their ſavage ſtate; and do not eaſily forgive, 
unleſs ſome compliment is added on their im- 
provements, the reproach of having been 
born in Africa, and of ever having lived in a 
ſtate that nature intended for them. 

© The 
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The French miffionaries formerly found it 
impoſſible to impreſs any African negro with 
the leaſt notion of chriſtianity, who exceeded 
the age of ten or twelve years; and they de- 
fiſted, after mnumerable fruitleſs attempts, to 
baptize any that were brought from Africa, 
above that age. The old negroes would be 
baptized, over and over again, concealing 
that they had ever been baptized before, to 
get the prefents which thoſe pious fathers 
beſtowed on them, at the time of this intro- 
duction to religion. No interpretation could 
enable them to comprehend the ceremony. 
All explanation confounded. Making a ſacred 
compact was above the capacity of their 
minds, fettered with the ſuperſtitious chains 
of ſpells, ſorcery, and incantations. Ex- 
cepting their own dealers in witchcraft, 
they knew but of two agents, that could 
_ poffibly have any concern in their affairs: 
ene font them = good, the other a bad crop 
of corn. 


Thovgh religion has not been able to make 
any impreſſion on aged Africans, the young 
have fometimes embraced it, with apparent 
ſincerity. The Portugueze, from their firſt 

ſettling 
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ſettling on the coaſt of Africa, have perſe- 
vered in the attempt, and by great labour 
and zeal, have eſtabliſhed ſome veſtiges of 
4 
Angola. 


over confiderable diſtricts among the Negroes, 
in the northern parts of Guinea. I have feen 
many Negroes in the colonies, that were 
obſervant Muſſelmen. One of whom, a native 
of Mundingo, I knew to be a pious man, well 
and the Arabic language. 


Negroes born in the Weſt-Indies, particu- 
larly thoſe who are brought up about the 
habitations of white people, are capable of 
religious inſtruction, I am convinced, if they 
were carefully trained in it from their infancy; 
whatever might be the ſucceſs of any attempt 
among thoſe great maſſes, who live in moun- 
tains and on plantations, and have little or no 
intercourſe with white people. It is well known 
Baptiſm always removes the greateſt dread 
Negroes have ;—which is, the dread of one 
another. The colonies of catholic ſtates have 
availed themſelves of this: and their Creole 


H ſlaves, 
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ſlaves, therefore, are ſuperior in character, 
and more orderly, and tractable, than thoſe 
living under proteſtant governments; where, 
. except ſome laudable, but feeble efforts made 
on the plantations of Moravians, there is no 
religion at all. 


It is unneceſſary to deſcant elaborately on 
propagating religion as a duty, or on the po- 
litical advantages that would refult from at, 
reſpecting colonial reformation.—It is the 
baſis of civilization, and antecedent to mora- 
lity. No fociety can exiſt, nor can human 
laws bind mankind, where there is no ſenſe 
of religion. Without bloodſhed, perſecution, 
or oppreſſion, what bleſſings have been pro- 
duced by it in Paraguay! 


A few Jeſuits there, through the medium 
of religion, converted many nations of wild, 
lazy, and barbarous Indians, to an orderly, in- 
duſtrious, and peaceful life. They took theſe 
creatures, depraved and favage, as nature 
turned them out on the earth, raifed their 
condition, and gave them the enjoyment of 
humanuty. 


Theſe fathers, unlike thoſe fathers who for 
their 
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their intemperate zeal have been puniſhed with 
martyrdom, began properly; not by diſturb- 
ing what was not, but by improving what 
was capable of amendment; not by ſcat- 
tering about the flames of novelty, and prac- 


tiſing on the paſſions, but by wiſely applying 


wimental to his n Having no means 
to enforce obedience, they gave the Indians 
ideas before they gave them their doctrines 3 
and united with their religious, civil laws, 
that produced perceptible advantages, before 
the laws themſelves were comprehended. The 
effect was an atchievement, which the an- 
nals of mankind cannot parellel. In policy, 
it finks the fame of SoLon and Lycunevs : 
and if Spain, thinking it dangerous to her 
intereſt to have the Indians enlightened and 
happy, had not interfered, theſe Jeſuits 
would have carried the glory of Chriſtianity 
to an height, tranſcending all cxample in the 
records of religion. 


In tropical countries, people are ſeldom 
afflictedwith dangerous pulmanic diſeaſes, Illioliſm 
and Mania are very uncommon ; and though 
| H 2 the 
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themoon has unqueſtionably great influence'on 
criſes, and relapſes, in continued and intermit- 
tent fevers, yet Lunacy is almoſt unknown; * 
Scurvy, and Gravel, are diſeaſes ſeldom to be 
met with; and the Szone ſcarcely ever. 


I have known many Europeans, ſubject to 
the gravel at home, who had no ſymptoms 
of it during their refidence in the Weſt- 
Indies. 


An amiable and worthy officer, of the 7gth 
regiment, had been ſo afflicted by a ſtone in 
his bladder for many years, that he was at 
length obliged to remain m England, with 
the intention of having it extracted. Mr. 
Porr determined his diſeaſe to be the ſtone, 
on examination; the ſound of the inſtru- 
ment was heard by ſeveral people, who were 
preſent at the examination. His regiment 
being at Jamaica during the war, ill as he 
was, he ſpiritedly refolved to join it, as great 
mortality had happened among the officers. 


In the ſpring of the year 2777, I remarked that moſt of 
the patients whom I attended, in fevers, were much affected 
in the head at every new and full moon. I have obſerved 
the ſame thing often, but never fo uniformly as in that year. 

Soon 
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Soon after his arrival at Jamaica, which was 
in 1780, all the ſymptoms of his former painful 
diſeaſe abated. He remained m Jamaica three 
years, and had no violent return of them; but, 
onthecontrary, they gradually diminiſned, until 
it became doubtful whether there was a ftone 
in the bladder or not. He has fince been in 
Canada for two years, and had none of his 
complaint there; he is now in England, and 
is entirely free from it. 


When all precaution to guard againſt ſick- 
neſs has failed, and prudence proved abortive 
to new-comers, they will have this comfort 
at leaſt, for their pains, that their diforders 
will ſeldom be fevere, or expenſive, and will 
generally have a fpeedy termination; and that 
their Seaſoning, as it is emphatically called, 
will be removed by bleeding, a — 
29 bo. eos 


Where this mild compoſition for future 
health has not been merited, and no terms 
have been made with the climate, violent 
diſeaſes may be expected; among which, the 
DrsznTERY, particularly with foldiers and 
failors, or an IxrLAMMATORT Fever, per- 


—$ haps 
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haps to that degree which has the appellation 
of the YELLow Fever, may be looked for. 


Theſe diſcaſes, if we except the Ter anus, 


are the moſt formidable, and have been 


treated with the leaſt ſucceſs, of any in the 
torrid zone. Their rapidity demands the 
moſt decifive promptitude—The ſhortneſs of 
their duration affords no time for experiment. 
—An error once committed can never be re- 
medied. 


The unequivocal ſymptoms of the dyſen- 
tery, demonſtrate that diſeaſe to every capa- 
city; but it frequently happens among tran- 
ſient medical viſitors, that the cholera, the 
bilious remittent, and the bilious putrid fever, 
are miſtaken for the yellow fever. It as fre- 
quently happens alfo, that the bilious colic, 
and the cohc and conſtipation of the bowels, 


brought on by the injudicious and exceffive 
uſe of bark, are miſtaken for the Be!ly-Ache. 


It is pertinently faid, in the Weſt-Indies, among the 
French, un homme n'eſt pas plutot tombe malade, qu'il 
& voit 2 ſes cotes le midicin, le notaire, & le cofeſſeur, tous 
trois preſque au mẽme inſtant. 


CX- 


Nor can fuch fatal errors be conſidered as 


imperfect, and contradictory. Some, by thoſe 
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extraordinary, when the only knowledge Eu- 
ropeans can have of theſe diſeaſes, muſt 


be from books; and there are no accounts 
that have been given of them but what are 


who never were in the Weſt-Indies; and 
others, by people whoſe reſidence and prac- 
tice there, were too limited to afford ſufficient 
experience, by which they might learn to know 
the genuine pathognomonic ſymptoms, which 
diſtinguiſh one difeaſe from another, where 
diſeaſes have any ſimilitude. 


Worthy of imitation as the laudable efforts 
of Towns, and reſpectable as IIILLART's * 
accuracy in deſcribing what he had actually 
ſeen, were, much improvement in the treat- 
ment of diſeaſes has fince their time taken 
place in that part of the world; therefore, 
and conſidering the ſtate in which they found 
phyſic in the Weſt-Indies, we muſt look 
back with candour on their practice where 
we find it defective; for they have done a 


* Towne practiſed phyſic in Barbadzes ſeven years; and 
publiſhed his treatiſe on the diſeaſes of that iſland in 1726. 
Hilary practiſed in the fame iſland, many years longer, 
after him, and publiſhed his obſervations in 1759. 


H 4 great 
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great deal, deſerved well in their profeſſion, 
and great praiſes are certainly due to them. 
For among the adventurers in phyſic, in 
the Weſt-Indies, fince their firſt ſettlement, 
the principal object ſeems to have been the 
acquirement of wealth; and Towns and 
HittAary, almoſt alone, have left behind le- 
gacies, collected with great labour and pa- 
tience, which conſummate the character of 
friends to their country. Non nabis, ſed reipub- 
lice nati ſumus. 


Perhaps this conſideration has prevented 
many from venturing, where Towxs and 
HitLazy have gone before, and muſt appear 
in evidence againſt them. But this is a timid 
error; for practice every day improves our 
art. There is no more reaſon why all pro- 
greſs ſhould ſtop with Towns and HitLazy, 
than that it ſhould have ceaſed with Hiero- 
CRATES. 


However, this conſideration ought to have 
deterred fome perfons, who, with no other 
pretenſion than the modeſt plea, of confining 
themſelves to things only that fell under their 
own obſervations, to juſtify their preſump- 


tion; 
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tion; and others, who from barcly looking 
at the iſlands during the war, or from only a 
year or two's obſcure reſidence in confined 
local practice, could not have learned to take 
care of themſelves, from giving their opt- 
nions to the public on diſeaſes that exiſted 


a variety of cafes, and the occurrences of 
many years, could never have attained a cer- 
tain knowledge of the cauſes of diſeaſes, nor 


a competent method of treating them. 


It requires a very fertile invention to make 
a few months voyage to the Weſt-Indies, or 
to fit down there for a year or two (neceſ- 
ſarily without practice, becauſe the inha- 
bitants know too well the conſequence of em- 
ploymg newly arrived doctors), and bring 
home materials for a book; or a method of 
treating diſeaſes, which will not have a per- 
nicious tendency, if followed; or that can 
contain any thing uſeful, that is not collected 
from others. This can only be done by long 
reſidence, great practice, and obſervation. 


But the Engliſh are not the only people who 
write 


that they could ſcarcely have ſeen: or at 
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write on diſeaſes, they know nothing of, from 
experience: and direct phyſic and regimen 
by latitudes. There are other medical magi- 
cians, who can fit at home, tell the tranſ- 
actions of every clime, and traverſe the Hy- 
Our brethren on the continent are not be- 
| hind hand in this practice. 


Lixp, juſtly enough, remarks, that Pors- 
SONIERE and CHEVALIER, who both prac- 
tiſed phyſic for two or three years in Hiſpa- 
niala, and have written on ſome of the diſeaſes 
of that ifland, © had not proper opportunt- 
ties of obſerving the worſt ſymptoms, which 
attend the diſtempers, ſo peculiarly fatal to 
« Europeans, on their arrival in the Weſt- 
* Indies.” But I can by no means agree 
with him, that Rovees, a Dutch phyſician, 
whoſe opportunities were ſtill leſs, and drawn 
from a fingle ſhip of war, in an harbour, in 
the ifland of Caracaa, where he was only 
two months, has furniſhed us with the beſt 
& deſcription of thoſe diſeaſes; nor that his 
account of them © is full, clear, and maſterly ; 
« with the moſt proper epithets for them, 
& vi. calliquative, putria, and ſpotted feyers,”* 


Page 134. 


It 
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It is not on account of theſe miſapplied 
epithets alone, that I diſſent; but becauſe 
there is in reality nothing original in Roveye's 
account of thoſe diſeaſes, except his errors. 
A ſhip's crew, whoſe habits had been brok- 
en down with the ſcurvy, lying in an harbour 
furrounded with marſhes and ſtagnant wa- 
ters, muſt have had diſeaſes peculiar to fuch 
an origin; but to the diſeaſes of landſmen, and 
climate at large, they could have no more ana- 
logy, than the agues of the hundreds of Eſſex 
have to the epidemics of London. Rourrx, I 
think, aſſerts, that © the difeaſe of the Guinea 
4 worm is infectious. With as much truth 
he might have faid, a thorn in the foot is 
infectious.— When he ſpeaks of the care of 
ſailors, and of diſeaſes peculiar to ſeamen, he 

ſpeaks like a man of ſenſe and obſervation. 


The miſchief of publiſhing medicinal. 
books, written on the authority of others, 
without the power of detecting their errors, 
is infinite; for certainly publications of this 
fort, compiled from ſpeculation, hearſay re- 
ports, and extracts of letters from corre- 


* Page 58, | 
2 ſpon- 
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ſpondents, from being the worſt guides, are 
of the worſt conſequences to fociety.* 


DaziLLE properly remarks on this ſubject, 
collect together © Obſervations on Europeans in 
& the Colonies, and on Seamen,” made by others 
who were on the ſpot; but that it is indif- 
penſably neceſſary to have practiſed a long 
time in the colonies, and on board of veſſels, 
and there to have been much employed, 
and to know from repeated ſucceſs, and from 
| what they have ſeen, themſelves, before they 
can judge of the utility, or the fidelity of the 
materials, of which their collections are 
compoled.+ 


A French 


* Doc rox BarKER, in his Agreement betwixt Ancient and 
Afodern Phyſicians, to ſtrengthen Gartex's caution againſt 
bleeding in very hot weather, fays, page 9, he had © been 
< informed, by a learned and ingenious gentleman, who has 
<«< practifed in Jamaica, it is found to be much more danger- 
* ous to bleed in that warm climate, than in the temperate 
« one of England.” The Doctor's information was bad; 
and had it been otherwiſe. it does not apply to GaLex's 
meaning. 


+ Si le Dofteur Lip, cet homme juſtement cel bre, 
« et 
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A French author, a Monſieur Dx Gar- 
DANNE, has lately undertaken to publiſh Ob- 


&« et le tradudteur de fon dernier ouvrage, Medicin d'un vrai 
« merite avoient ẽtẽ aux Illes de France et de Bourbon; le 
« Premier neiit point Ecrit, et celui-c: n'elit pas tranſmis 
« dans notre langue (page 103, du premier volume), que ces 
* Colonies font des licux mal-ſains, tandis que de toute la 
terre habitable, c'eſt un des pays les plus falubres, du Pon 
« n* epreuve d'autres maladies, que celles qui y font ap- 
portes du dehors.” —Obſervations Generals ſur les Mala- 
dies des Climats Chauds. Avertiflement, p. 11. Publiſhed 
in 1785, at Paris. : 

Daz1LLz's opinion of the iſland of Bourbon is certainly 
confirmed by every perſon who has been there: Lair yeſt 
« {i ſain, et tout ce qui s produit y vient en fi grand abon- 
« dance, et eſt fi bon, q un perſonne qui voudroit fe ſeparer 
du grande monde pour mener une vie retirẽe, ne pourroit 
& choifir un meilleur lieu plus agreable que celui la.“ Lur- 
LiER, Foyage, p. 110. 
Orn, in his Hiſtory of the Military Tranſactions in In- 
doſtan, fays, that © ſeveral families from France eftabliſh- 
& ed themſelves here, in the iſland of Bourbon, foon after the 
* French took poſſeſſion of it, and from them are deſcended 
 < the preſent inhabitants, who are now multiplied to the 
number of 4000, of which 1000 are men capable of bear- 
ing arms: theſe have not degenerated from their anceſtors, 
© but on the contrary, are a race fo remarkable for ftature 
< and proportion, as well as for health and ftrength, that they 
equal, if not exceed in theſe qualities, the moſt athletic 
< European nations. They are the only colony of Europeans 
< eſtabliſhed within the tropics, which have preſerved theſe 
* advantages. Page 93. Vol, I. 

+ ſer- 
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ſervations on the Diſeaſes of Seamen, very 
principally becauſe he was born in a ſeaport 
town ; as he ſays himfelf—but as his coun- 
tryman DaziLLE fays of him, « Monfieur 
« DE GARDANNE nayant jamais paſſe les 
& Mers. 
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Monfieur Dx GaxDbAN NR s mode of acquir- 
ing his knowledge is curious and intereſting. 
4 Ne dans un port de mer, et naturellement 
c initic a la connoiflance de Part du naviga- 
< teur, tant par un long ſejour dans les places 
& maritimes, que par Thabitude de vivre au 
& milieu des perſonnes qui ont embrafſe cet 

cc Etat, je rai rien neglige d ailleurs pour m'in- 
cc ftruire a fond de ce qui pouvoit avoir rap- 
& port à mon fujet, foit en meditant les au- 
& teurs qui mont devance dans la carriere; 
& ſoĩt par des conferences aſſidues avec des 
& perſonnes tres eclairces fur ce ſujet.” t 


LixD has no quarter from this gentlemen, 

* Avertiſſement, p. 12. 

+ Advertiſement p. 11, to his publication in 1784, intitled 
D. Moladies des Crivles en Enrepe, &c. et Oblervations for 


< celles des Gens de Mer, et ſur quelques autres plus frequem- 
ment obferyees dans les Climats Chands.” 


for 
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for he ſays, © Lind pretend que le defautde ve- 
cc -6taux qui en eſt le principal defenſeur, ny 
cc fait pas grand choſe ; quꝰ on peut meme en 
cc guërir dans Pair infect de Fentre-pont. Mais 

&« ces idees ſyſtẽmatiques ne doĩvent point pre- 
& yaloir ſur celles que Texperience avoit au- 
& paravant accreditees. Le ſcorbut eſt cauſe 
c par Fair chaud et humide; et tout que 
« LinD avanca pour Etablir une opinion op- 
e poſce, ſera combatiu d une maniere vittorieuſe, 
c dans un Effai fur les Maladies de Gens de 


& Mer qui fuivra de pres cet ouvrage.”* 


This fame gentlemen undertook alſo to 
write on the Diſaſes of Creoles in Europe; 
and on others more frequently obſerved 
in hot climates; becauſe he had confulted 
authors who have written on thoſe fub- 
jects; and from the practice he had in 
Paris. « PFavois confulte les auteurs qui ont 
* ecrit ſur les maladies des habitans des deux 
© Indes.“ Les nombreuſes obſervations 
«© que ma fourni la practique, depuis qu 
& ctabli dans cette capitale (Pars) Pai eu des 
© occaſions plus frequentes de les connoitre, 


* Page 47. 


«© et 
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ec et de les ſuivre dans leurs diverſes affec- 
& tions. 


There is another evil with which the ſci- 
ence of phyſic is continually invaded ; as if a 
knowledge of diſeaſes could be acquired in 
travelling poſt through a country. A tran- 
fient practitioner, more zealous to diſtinguiſh 
_himſelf, than to benefit mankind, no ſooner 
meets with a difeaſe which he has never ſeen 
enough in a fituation to fee again, than he | 
tranſmits an account of it to his agent, who 
tranſmits it to his literary friend; with whom 
it is converted into a purpoſe to ſupport ſome 
new hypotheſis, or is recommended as a 
ſample of the diſeaſes of a country, and the 
treatment, as a ſtandard of practice. If this 
does not happen, when he returns home he | 
fits down and compiles a book, by racking 
and tormenting the ſenſe of a variety of 
writers to his purpoſe, without ever knowing | 
whether the diſeaſes he treats of are endemic, | 
or the produce of accident, or particular con- | 
ſtitution.— This is anoffering, founded on con- 
tempt for the ſerious reflection of mankind, 


” Avertiflement, P · 1. 


+ 
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and is a premeditated commiſſion of miſchief 
againſt the welfare of ſociety. | 
The reſident practitioners in the Weſt- 
Indies at preſent, are people of more ſcience, 
and of better education than they were in the 
time of thoſe I have mentioned. To them, 
or to ſuch of them, as have had many years 


practice, the facts I now preſent to the 
public in this treatiſe, are in general well 


known. 


However, there are ſome prejudices retained, 
in favour of vomits, and againſt bleeding, 
that ought to be eradicated 3 and there is ſtill 
a defect in not extending the antiphlogiſtic 
proceſs ſufficiently in the beginning of inflam- 
matory difeafes. Againſt theſe errors in par- 
ticular, it is neceſſary to warn inexperienced 
and tranſient practitioners ; and fuch in the 
navy and army, whoſe reſidence may not be 
long enough to acquire a thorough and com- 
petent knowledge of the endemics of thoſe 
countries. They muſt be guided by books, 
the beſt of which, thoſe who bave been long 
in the habits of obſerving diſeaſes, well know, 
fall far ſhort of the deſign, and ſerve but as 
a guide to experience. 
I 


Barbadboes 
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Barbadoes has ever borne the palm of Weſt 
Indian medical literature; Jamaica is greatly 
in arrears, though it has long been, and is 
at preſent numerouſly ſupplied, with many 
welkinformed and judicious practitioners ; 
among whom Doctor Dwarrrs holds a very 
diſtinguiſhed place: he has greatly contri- 
buted to the improvement of the practice of 
phyſic m that country. 


This diſciple of Bozxn a ave, through long 
and extenſive experience, has removed many 
errors that had been eſtabliſhed there beforc 
his time, by the ignorant and illiterate, who 
had lawleſsly aſſumed the profeſſion. 


He has alſo ſucceſsfully oppoſed many in- 
applicable doctrines, which, imbibed in Eu- 
ropean ſchools, are often brought, impro- 
perly, into uſe in thoſe climates. This has 
deen of great advantage to thoſe who have 
practiſed with him, as well as to the patients, 
who frequently eſcape the ill conſequences of 
young doctors putting theory into practice. 


But while I lament that poſterity can de- 
nve no benefit from knowledge that is not 
preſerved by written tradition, I am ſenſible 

of 
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of the reluctance and diſcouragement, which 
attend laborious purſuits in thoſe ſultry re- 
gions, ſab curru nimm propingui folis. The 
mind, enervated with the body, is rouſed to 
ſhortlived actions, by efforts that cannot laſt ; 
and finks again under the oppreſſion of cli- 
mate, to which all things in nature yield. 


From hence ariſe great impediments to the 
advancement of medical art; and that know- 
ledge which has been gathered through a 
long ſeries of experience in thoſe countries, 
generally dies with its poſſeſſor. 


This muſt ever be a ſubject of regret; for 
it is there that nature aſſumes all her variety 
of modes, and diſcovers many appearances, 
that are concealed in temperate climates. An 
obſerver there, will often find in her rapid 
changes, many fallacious ſyſtems overthrown, 
that have been begotten in cloſets by ſpecu- 
lation in other parts of the globe: 


Concerning what I have written, however 

it may be received as a contribution to the 

uſeful ſtock of medicinal knowledge, I ſhall 

at leaſt be free from the charge of writing on 

diſeaſes I have not had ample K 
12 
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of knowing; and of recommending a practice 
compiled from the authority of others, that 
I have never experienced myſelf—So far I can 
determine; but how I have written, muſt be 
determined by others. It may be urged, per- 
haps, among many things, that I have 
treated with little complaiſance, the falſe 
lights of bad authorities. I with it were in 
my power to extinguiſh them. They are in- 
jurious to mankind ; and if it ſhall be found 
that I have increaſed the number, by adding 
to negligence and miſconception in the midſt 
of opportunity, the unprofitable toil of mak- 
ing my idleneſs and errors known to the 
world, time, I hope, will foon treat me in the 
fame manner.—For I diſclaim all credit that 
is acquired by adding to the miſeries of 
ſickneſs, the infolence of conjecture, and the 
Ry hypotheſis. 


I cannot diſmiſs the preſent ſubject, in 
which my views have been principally direct 
ed to the avoidable, and to the remediable 
derangements of the body, without one ſoli- 
tary glance at thoſe derangements of the 


mind, which no regimen can „ 
medicine cure. 


Hot 
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Hot climates adminiſter certain death to a 
4 mind diſeaſed; and where there is in the 
& memory a rooted forrow,” or © written 
& troubles of the brain.” The want of ſleep 
in the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, is always alarm- 
ing; and in the graver diſeaſes, of people 
who have naturally much irritability of ha- 
bit, or ſome grief, or anxiety in the mind, it is 
the cauſe of ſogreat adetermination of blood to 
the head, with exceſſive action of the arteries 
of the brain, and fo much perturbation of the 
animal ſpirits, that often admit of no relief nor 
compoſure, but what the unhappy fufferer, 
after violent convulfive ſtruggles, phrenzy, 
and inflammation of the brain, finds in death. 


Sometimes indeed he eſcapes this fate, to 
experience the miſerable alternative, of a long 
imbecility of the faculties of the mind. 


Therefore, let not the diſcontented in mind, 
nor the broken hearted, hope to evade his 
cares and troubles, by changing to thele 
climes; nor think that any paſſion which 
has ſtormed the breaſt, will abate its force 
by diftance. —Nofalgia,—that longing after 
home, exerts its painful influence in the 

I 3 re- 
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moſt trivial indiſpoſition of either body or mind, 
when both are already half ſubdued by the 
heat and dread of climate. Thoſe whoſe hap- 
py days have not yet been clouded with miſ- 
13 let them be careful here, to pre- 
ſerve tranquillity of mind, and watch with cau- 
tion over their paſſions. The young and inex- 
perienced, who have embarked with the falſe 
notion, that fortune has heaped up treafure 
tor them, to be delivered out gratis, let them 
allo prepare for diſappointment : and let them 
avoid, at firſt arriving in theſe countries, enter- 
ing into any ferious engagement, or intricate 
concern, until they have made themſelves 
acquainted with the genius of the people, 
and their local laws; for fear any glittering 
allurement ſhould lead them into an inextri- 
cable labyrinth of difficulty and vexation, and 
conſign them to © that country, from whoſs 
& bourne no traveller returns.” 


ON 


remoteſt regions, and magnifies to danger, the 
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SECT. I. 


1 early part of the Weſt-Indian hiſ- 
tory is filled with melancholy relations 
of the periodical changes, which the ſeaſons 
undergo in tropical countries. Vet it Bs 
ſtrange that theſe woful events, numerous 
as they have been, have ſerved for very little 
more, than as a theme for public commen- 


tary, and private lamentation. 


14 Import 
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Important as the proper ſeaſoning of troops 
for ſervice is, in theſe inhoſpitable chmes,* 
little will that confideration avail to enterpriſe, 
where no attention is paid to the peculiar ele- 
ments which in theſe regions, ſupporting but 
a feeble foe, will defeat the ſtrongeſt power, 
and render the utmoſt human force oppoſing 
Titanic warfare. 


Currents in various parts of the ocean, 
have becn anxioufly explored by navigators ; 
but the effects of the various ſeaſons in dif- 
ferent latitudes, characteriſtic of each climate, 
and their difference from local circumſtances 
in ſimilar latitudes, have never been attended 
to by philoſophers, nor regarded in practice, 
but by thoſe who have ſuffered from their 


influence. 


In commercial voyages, neceſſity muſt be 
ſubmitted to; but in military expeditions, 
where the choice of time and ſeaſon is within 
the will of the directors of the enterpriſe, 


it is wonderful that they ſhould ever be ſo 


choſen, as to defeat the very intentions of 
the undertaking. 


Vide p. 4”, 48, and 49. 


The 
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The ruin of the forces with VERN Ox, and, 
with them, the expedition, from the rainy 
ſeaſon in 1741 at Carthagena; and the un- 
happy Hoszx's unparalleled ſtory in 1726, 
before the Baſtimentos at Porto-Bello, with ſeve- 
ral leſs momentous difafters of the ſame nature, 
have not operated like misfortunes, to deter 
by their example. The former national con- 
cern, in which twenty thouſand lives were 
loft, is more remembered from the flagitious 
enmity and jealoufy between the commanders 
(circumſtances notoriouſly diſgraceful to this 
country in every war), and the latter, from 
the political treachery which expoſed that 
miſerable fleet to deſtruction, than from the 
natural cauſe, which in both mftances made 
the crimes of individuals fo expenſive to the 
nation, and fo calamitous to private families, 
by the loſs of ſo many of their deareſt friends 
and relations. 


In the beginning of the year 1780, an ex- 


pedition was begun from Jamaica, againſt 
the Spaniſh territories in America. 


This expedition was directed by GeNER Ar. 
DALLING, at that time Governor of Jamaica. 
The 
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The plan, wherever it originated, was judi- 
ciouſly deſigned, and highly approved by 
Lord George Germain, then Secretary of 
State for the American department. 


The intent was to cut off the communica- 
tion of the Spaniards, between their North- 
EI Rio San Juan, or, the River Saint John, as it 
is called by us, and the lake Nicaragua; from 
the interior boundary of which to the South 
Sea, is only four or five leagues, through a level 
country. Thus a connection from the North- 
ern to the Southern Sea, was to have been 
kept up by us, a chain of poſts was to have been 
eſtabliſhed, and a communication opened, and 
protected, with an extenfive coaſt, and all 
the richeſt provinces of South America. 


Every perſon acquainted with the geogra» 
phy cf the Spanith territories, and of the 
defenceleſs ſtate of this approach to them, 
and of the inſurrections that then had actu- 
ally taken place in Santa Fe, Popayan, and many 
parts of Peru, formed the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. Happy was every man who had 
hopes of bearing any part in the enterpriſe, 

En- 
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Enthuſiaſm never was carried to greater 
height, than by thoſe who had promiſed to 
themſelves the glory of ſhaking Spain to her 
foundation. The colours of England were, 
in their imagination, already even on the 
walls of Lima. 


And ſo indeed they might have been, had 
GrNXERAL DALLING met with no obſtacles 
in arranging the buſineſs in Jamaica, and had 
there been no delay in ſending out the force 
from England, which did not arrive until 
Auguſt, when it ought to have been on the 
Spaniſh Main in January. 
| Here was the origin of the failure; but 

even this perplexity and diſappointment 
would not have defeated the expedition, or 
at leaſt the Spaniards might have been ſaddled 
with the expence of it, if we could only 
have made a lodgment on the Lake, to have 
kept open the river, which might have been 
done, had the firſt detachment that GENE 
RAL DALLING fent, been able to have taken 
San Juan Caſtle in two hours, inſtead of ſet- 
ting down formally before it for eleven days. 


The 
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The firſt detachment, confiſting of about 
two hundred men, from the Goth and 7gth 
regiments ; one hundred of the Loyal Iriſh 
Corps, and two hundred Jamaican Volunteers, 
left Jamaica under the convoy of the Hin- 
chinbrooke, a floop of war, on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, 1780, and directed their courſe to the 
Muſquito ſhore, to take with them fome of 
the Muſquito Indians*, who were waiting for 

their 


The Auſquito Indians, properly fo called, and who have 
been fo juſtly remarkable for their fixcd hereditary hatred of 
the Spaniards, and attachment to us, were formerly very nu- 
merous; but they were much reduced ſome years ago by the 
fmall-pox. Their preſent number is from ſeven to ten thou- 
fand fighting men; formed into different tribes, both by na- 
ture and policy. By nature, from the general diſtinction of 
pure Indians, and Samboes;, by policy, as living and acting 
under ſeveral chieftains, called King, Goverpor, General, and 
Admiral rr 
. deer cabin. 


« The General's people are Samboes, and inhabit from 
Black River to near Cape Gratias d Dics. The King's chief 
reſidence is about twelve leagues South of the Cape; his 
people are all Samboes, and his immcdiate precinct reaches to 
the Cape, and runs far up the country. The Governor's 
precinct joins to the King's, and extends between twenty and 
thirty leagucs to the Southward, till it meets the Admiral's. 
The people under theſe two laſt chieftains are pure Indians. 
« The 
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their arrival. On the 14th of February they 
arrived at Cape Gratias d Dias, diſembarked, 
and encamped about a mile from the ſea, 
on Wank's Savanna, an unhealthy ſituation. 
Here they were joined by a party of men 
from the 7gth regiment, from Black River. 
On the 1oth of March the troops re-em- 
barked, and took their departure from Cape 
Gratias & Dios, and anchored at ſeveral places 
on the Muſquito ſhore, to take up our allies, 


« The Sambces are ſuppoſed to derive their origin from a 
Guinea ſhip, in which were ſeveral hundreds of Negroes, 
being wrecked on the coaſt above a century ago. Certain it 
is, that their hair, complexion, features, and make, clearly 
prove an African anceſtry ; from which they have alſo inherit- 
ed ſome of the worſt characteriſtics of the worſt African 
mind: for they are generally falſe, deſigning, treacherous, 
impudent, and revengeful. 


The pure Indians, are the Aborigines, but fo called be- 
cauſe they are free from any mixture of Negro blood ; and 
their general conduct gives 2 very favourable idea of Indian 
nature. They are ſeldom guilty of any poſitive evil, and 
often rife to poſitive good, when poſitive good does not re- 
quire much exertion of the mind. Their modeſty, docility, 
good faith, diſpoſition to friendſhip, and gratitude, ought 
to engage the regard and proteCtion of all mankind ; for the 
lame virtues that render them amiable, will be likely hereaſber 
to bring on their deſtruction. 


Bryan Edward, Ef. 
the 
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the Indians, who were to furniſh proper 
boats for the ſervice of the river, and to 
proceed with them on the expedition : and 
on the 24th of March they arrived at the 
mouth of the river San Juan. 


San Juan river, is the Northern branch, 
or mouth, of Late Nicaragua, and is ſituated 
in North latitude 125, o', Weſt longitude 
83˙, 45+ 


The heat of the climate muſt neceſſarily 
be exceſſive; and this is augmented, in the 
courſe of the river, by high woods, without 
ſufficient intervals, in many places, to admit 
of being refreſhed by the winds. 


The river has in its courſe many noiſome 
marſhes on its ſides; and the trees are fo 
think as to intercept the rays of the ſun : 
conſequently, the carth beneath their branches 
1s covered with rotten leaves and putrid ve- 
getables. From hence ariſe copious collec- 
tions of foul vapours, which clog the atmo- 
iphere. Theſe unite with large clouds, and 
precipitate in rains: the rains are no ſooner 
over than the ſun breaks forth, and ſhines 
with ſcorching heat. The ſurface of the 


ground, 
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ground, in places not covered with trees, is 
ſcarcely dry, before the atmoſphere is again 
loaded by another collection of clouds and 
exhalations, and the fun is again concealed. 


In the rainy ſeaſons of the year, months 
ſucceſſively paſs away in this fort of viciſſi- 
tude, without the leaſt diminution of heat, 
except at nights, when the air is poiſoned by 
noxious, chilling dews. But ſometimes, dur- 
ing the Periadical Rains*, which begin about 
the middle of April, and with uncertain in- 
tervals of dry weather, end late in Novem- 
ber, the torrents of water that fall, for weeks 
together, are prodigious, which give the 
river a tremendous afpect : and from their 
ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity, cannot be ima- 
gined by an European to portend any thing 
but a deluge. This burſting of the waters 
above, and the raging of the river below, 
with the blackneſs of the nights, accompa- 
nied with horrible tempeſts of lightning and 
thunder, conſtitute a magnificent fcene of 
terror, unknown but in the tropic world. 


Theſe circumſtances are not peculiar to 


* Vide p. 8. | 
2 this 
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this diſtrict, but are common to all the in- 
terior parts about Carthagena, Porio Bello, 
Chagre, the Spaniſh Main, and the Muſquito 
Hare. 


The amazing quantity of water that falls 
on the North and Eaft ſides of the Cordel- 
leras and Andes, is evident from the immenſe 
rivers that empty themſelves into the North- 
ern ocean, from the river Amazon to the 
river Mis: and the great dryneſs of the 
countries on the oppoſite fide of thoſe moun- 
tains is alſo evident, from the ſmallneſs of 
the rivers that empty themſelves into the 
Southern ocean. 


In the kingdom of Peru, on the South of 
the Equator, though there are great fogs, 
and thick miſts, or garuas, as they are cal- 
led, during their Winter, which is from the 
latter end of June until the beginning of 
December, it never rains along the coaſt, 
within fifteen or twenty leagues of the ſea. 


Of the little army deſtined for the Sas 
Juan expedition, after ſome delay at the 
mouth of the river, two hundred regulars, 
with 
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the river, with the Indians, in their ſeveral 
crafts. It being now near the end of the dry 
ſeaſon, the river contained very little water, 
and the ſhoals and ſandy beaches rendered 
the paſſage difficult. The men were fre- 
quently obliged to quit their boats, and unite 
their exertions to get them through ſome 
ſhallow channels. This labour continued for 
ſeveral days after they left the mouth of the 
river, until they arrived in deeper water 
then they made a quicker progreſs. How- 
ever, they met with many obſtacles by cur- 
rents, and occaſional rapids, or falls, which 
would have been infurmountable but for the 
{kill of the Indians m managing the boats on 
thoſe occaſions. 


On the gth of April this advanced party 
arrived at a little iſland up the river, called 
Saint Bartholomew, which they took, after 
receiving a few ſhots from the enemy, by 
was occupied by the Spaniards as a look-out, 
and was defended by fixteen or eighteen men, 
| in a ſmall ſemi- circular battery, of nine or 
ten ſwivels. 


K PR 
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On the 11th of April the troops arrived 
before the caſtle of S Fuan, and on the 


San Juan caſtle is ſituated fixty-nine miles 


up the river, from the mouth, and thirty-two 
from the lake of Nicaragua, and is a naviga- 
tion of nine days, but for loaded boats much 
longer, from the harbour up to it. The re- 
turn from it down by the current, is made 
in a day and a half. 


On the 24th of April the caſtle furrender- 
ed. During the fiege two or three men were 
killed, and nine or ten were wounded. 


But here the tragedy begins : and the beſt 
had been conceived during the war, was to- 
tally defeated, and a conſiderable national 
expence and mortality incurred, only to in- 
creaſe the jealouſy of the Spaniards, and their 
infolence to our countrymen, which has ever 
4 been 


c 
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tions. 


From the unfortunate delay before the 
caſtle, which furrendered when it was ſum- 
now advanced ; and the little army had loſt 


ln theſe woods there are a multitude of antelopes, monkies, 
parrots, tygers, and deadly venomous ſerpents. 


In the march to the caſtle, as an advanced party under the 
command of Caytain Bulkeley, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, of the 79th regiment (to whom I am indebted for 
this, and many particulars of the expedition), one evening 
were making fires, and preparing to refreſh and reſt them- 
ſelves, a ſoldier having retired a little way from the reft, a 
tyger came behind him and ſtruck him on the back with his 
paw, and jumped on him. The man inſtantly flarted up, 
diſentangled himſelf, and ran to his companions, frightened 
almoſt to death, with the tyger after him. The man fell 
down, and the tyger plunged headlong amongft the men, 
miſſed the one he was purſuing, and catched another by the 
neck, tore his clothes, and hurt his face ; but, without doing 
any farther miſchief, and from the noiſe and confuſion of the 
whole party, he fled away. From theſe he ran to a party of 

2 at 
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and Leon, near the lake, in the province of 
Nicaragua, which, from its falubrity and fitua- 
tion, is juſtly termed by the Spaniards, Mahbomet's 
Paradiſe ; and where they might have main- 
tained themfelves, with the reinforcement 
which followed them, until the ſeaſons would 
have permitted further reinforcement, and 
the completion of a glorious enterpriſe ;—for 
the natives of the country were ready to re- 
volt, and waited but for a profpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs. But here they were ſhut up in the 
caſtle, as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of 
it ; and the troops and Indians were attacked 
with fluxes and intermittents; in want of al- 
moſt every neceſſary, though the expedition 


at ſome little diſtance ; but the Indians ſeeing him approach, 
made a great howling, which is always their cuſtom, and 
frightened the tyger away. He muſt have been much preſſed 
with hunger, not being firſt attacked, to purſue a man where 
there were fires, and a multitude of people. 

In this march alſo, another man of the 9th regiment was 
bitten by a ſerpent hanging from the bough of a tree, under 
the orbit of his left eye; from which he inſtantly felt i 
much pain that he was unable to proceed. He died in a few 
hours, with his body conſiderably fwelled, and of a deep 
| was 


ful plains, and agreeable towns of Grenada 


i 
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ed conſiderably by diſeaſes, which the ſeaſon 
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was amply provided for by Gextrart Dar- 
LING; but the river was become fo fwoln 
and rapid by the rains, that the navigation 
from the harbour, where the proviſions and 
ſtores were, was tedious, and almoſt imprac- 
ticable. Here the troops, deſerted by thoſe 
guithed in the extremeſt miſery, and gradu- 
ally mouldered away, until there was not fuf- 
ficient ſtrength alive to attend the ſick, nor 
to bury the dead. 


Thus reduced, in the month of September 
they were obliged to abandon their flattering 
conqueſt, and return to the harbour, leaving 
a few men behind who were the moſt likely 
to live, to keep poſſeſſion of the caſtle, if 
poſſible, until further orders ſhould be re- 
cerved from Jamaica. 

The Spaniards retook the caſtle as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon permitted, and, with it, thoſe who 
eſcape. 


The crews of the veſſels and tranſports 
that convoyed and carried the troops, fuffer- 
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produced, while lying on the coaſt : and about 
a thouſand ſeamen loſt their Ives. 


Of about 1800 people that were ſent to 
different poſts, at different embarkations, to 
connect and form the various dependencies 
of this expedition, none of the Europeans 
retained their health above ſixteen days, and 
not more than 380 ever returned, and 
thoſe, chiefly, in a miſerable condition. It was 
otherwiſe with the Negroes who were em- 
ployed on this occaſion; a very few of them 
were ill, and the remainder of them returned 
to Jamaica in as good health as they went 
from it.* Of the officers who periſhed, the 
following is nearly an accurate account. 


It was the fame at the taking of Fort Omas from the 
Spaniards ; on that expedition, half of the Europeans who 
landed, died in fix weeks. But very few Negroes ; and 
not one, of 200, that were African born. The (rale 
Negroes did not bear hardſhips fo well. | 
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Lieutenants 3 
Armed Veſſels. 


The furvivors of the party, after they left 
San Juan caſtle, embarked for Blue-Fields, an 
Engliſh ſettlement about fixty miles to the 
north of Saint John's river, where moſt of 
them died. 
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HAVE related more of the Sar Juan 

expedition, and its conſequences, than 1 
ſhould have done, had it not formed part of 
the buſineſs of a campaign in which I was em- 
ployed ; befides conſtituting the moſt ſtrik- 
ing example to be found in hiſtory, of the 
Il effects of expoſing men to the rigour of 
the wet ſeaſons in hot climates. But I have 
ſupprefſed much more of this expedition, as 
relative to medicinal hiffory; not for want of | 
authentic materials, nor for want of diſap- 
probation of many circumſtances with which 
it was connected ; but as the failure of that 
undertaking has been buried, with many of 
its kindred, in the ſilent tomb of government, 
1 hope I have not diſturbed its repoſe, but 
for the benefit of mankind, in which I have 
and elucidations which might gratify that 
power, at whoſe debaſement the blow was 
wiſely meditated, and ought to have been ef- 
fectually applied. 


I 
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have been in political ſagacity, ſhe has but 
done that moral juſtice to herſelf, that the 
world in general has long thought to be her 
due. For ſurely if the vengeance of offended 
morality ſhould ever be awakened to puniſh 
empires, Spain will be torn from her founda- 
tion, to expiate the horrid facrilege ſhe has 
committed, in diſhonouring the name of 
God, and making religion wade through tor- 
rents of innocent blood, and ſanctify the 
murder of twenty millions of Indians. 


From the revolutions that have lately been 
occaſioned in the Weſtern hemiſphere, it re- 
quires no great divination to foretel, that this 
expedition will not be the laſt; and in that 
thought, I find myſelf inclined to a digreſ- 
fion, after having eſtabliſhed a beacon, to 
ſhew where the dangers lie, to which thoſe 
muſt expoſe themſelves, who undertake en- 
terpriſes againſt countries at ſeaſons of the 
yours 
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year, when the elements fight for them, and 


Spain, in theſe American dominions, has 
long exulted in their ſecurity, which the 
diftance from European powers has given 
them, and in the ſecrecy in which ſhe has 
kept the knowledge of thoſe dominions, by 
fallacious hiſtories, and ſuffering none to en- 
ter their ports, nor to have communication 
with her ſubjects. But inducement will 
ever remain to encourage an invaſion of many 
of the Northern parts of thoſe countries ; 
for the ſame cauſe which makes an enterpriſe 
perilous to the affailants, will ever operate 
to expoſe thoſe places to infults from their 


enemies. 


The depopulation of many of the North- 
ern and Eaſtern frontier garriſons, from the 
deſtructiveneſs of the climate, frequently 
leaves them without a fufficient number of 
people m health to attend the fick, before 
they are relieved. The complement of troops 
allotted for the defence of each place, is ge- 
nerally cut off by death every three years: 
and the mteriox countries are conſtantly 
drained 
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drained to ſupply this amazing waſte of hu- 
man beings, The Governors accept their ap- 
pointments with aſſurance, if they ſurvive, 
of promotion in healthful provinces. 


When it will be the fate of thoſe countries 
to raiſe up a friend, and experience a reverie 
- of fortune, by conqueſt, or revolution, or 
how long they will remain objects of plunder 
to other nations, time muſt diſcover. 


If the Engliſh, from neglect, or from having 
relinquiſhed their advantages,* ſhould turn 


„ The Engliſh territories, from their contiguity, and ſup- 
ported by Jamaica, had every advantage that could be wiſhed 
menced at Cape Catouche, N. Lat. 21*, 30, W. Long. 88, 
and ended at San Juan River, N. Lat. 12, of, W. Long. 
$87, 45, including the two diſtricts of the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Muſquito Shore. The Bay of Honduras commences 
at Cube Catouche, and ends at Cape Honduras. The Aduſquito 
Hare commences at Cape Honduras, and ends at San Juan 
River. The internal boundary and extent of the Muſquito 
Shore it is difficult to aſcertain ; as we derived our right from 
the ceflions of the Indians, our limits were as indefinite as 
theirs. And if the diftant mountains which bound the Spaniſh 
territories behind, be conſidered as the inland line, we poſ- 
ſeſſed a country there, more than half as large as Portugal. 
The three principalſettlements ate at Black River, Cape Gra- 


tias à Dios, and Blue-fields. 
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from this vulnerable part of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, I think the Americans will not. 
That nation, ſpirited and enterpriſing, without 
mines, without money, and without external 
commerce, wil not long remain a nation of 
farmers, and be fatisfied with virtuous poverty, 
when the means of enriching and elevating 
themſelves and their empire to grandeur are 
within their reach. It is not in nature to ſtifle 
thoſe ſtruggles of temptation, which give ſuch 
brilhant animation to our own and to our 
country's pride, and in which their common 
intereſts are ſo ſtrongly united. 


In the ſettling down and arranging a per- 
of the North-Americans, difficulties, which 
every other people has experienced, may 
ariſe, and diſturb their happineſs. 


Here is a new field to employ the turbulent 
ſpirits in, which that occaſion may give birth 
to. This is the road leading to fortune and 
glory, that will captivate the idle, the ambi- 
tious, and the vain, and draw them off, 
while the legiſlators have time to breathe. 


This 
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This is the only drain for the firſt violent 
diſeaſe of ſtate, in which America muſt again 
unite, to acquire by popular means the ne- 
ceflary funds, and open the only ſource ſhe 
has for the influx of ſpecie into her country, 
to ſupport an effetive ſupreme legiſlature, 
or be ſplitten and broken up into little fac- 
tions, and fall a prey to ſome tyranny, erected 


be no barrier againſt the North-Americans. 
They will not make a circuitous attack 
through thoſe countries on Mexico; they will 
not march through deſerts and wilderneſſes, 


do lay down their arms to the firſt oppoſers. 


Every man in North-America is by nature 


defeat ; and where Homerian wiles and ftrata- 
gem are more requiſite, than the ceremonious 
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courage, and profeſſional formalities, of an 
European ſoldier.—It was thus that Cox TRIZ 
and Piz ARO enflaved thoſe countries: and 
it was thus that the renowned buccaneer, Sin 
Henzxy MorGan, performed his various ex- 


ploits in thoſe countries againſt the Spaniards. 


When one ſurveys the terraqueous globe, 
and reflects on its unjuſt participation; when 
one ſees what a ſmall number of mhabitants, 
with induſtry and good laws, makes of rocks, 
fwamps,and deſerts, andthatfloth and tyranny 
turn to no account millions of human beings, 
and millions of acres, in the fineſt and moſt 
fertile regions of the earth; — hen one reads 
the hiſtory of the Spaniards, there is an holy 
of retribution, for the immenſe depredations 
which they have committed on the works of 
nature, to obtain their Mexican and Peru- 
vian dominions, and for the uſes they have 


* ConrTez left the Hovannab for the conqueſt of A, 
on the zoth of February, 1519; murdered all the Indians 
before him, except one tribe or two of parricides which 
aſſiſted him ; entered Maric on the 8th of November, and 
ware dyu0: e 
was indeed expedition. 


ſince 
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fince made of thoſe il-gotten, but glorioxs 
poſſeſſions. 


Warts, an Engliſh ſurgeon, ſays, he and 
ſome others landed at Fermejo, in Peru, in 
1687, and marched about four miles up a 
fandy bay: All which,” he fays, © we 


lay 


© which he returned for anſwer, that in his 
e father's time the foil there, which now 


« yielded 
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« and fruitful. That the city of Wormia had 
<« been well inhabited by Indians; and that 
they were ſo numerous, that they could 
ac have handed a fiſh, from hand to hand, 
twenty leagues from the ſea, until it had 
& come to the King's or Inca's hands. That 
« the river was very deep, and the current 
e ſtrong; and that the reaſon of thoſe dead 
e bodies was, that when the Spaniards came 
© and blocked up, and laid fiege to the city, 
the Indians, rather than he at the Spaniards 
« themſelves alive. The men, as they now 
« he, have with them their broken bows, and 
« the women their ſpinning wheels and dif- 
« taffs, with cotton yarn upon them.“ 


FREZIER, a French voyager, who was alſo 
in Peru, in 1712, confirms the ſame account: 
He ſays, The vale of Hi, in which there are 


not, at preſent, above three or four farms, 


« formerly maintained an Indian town, the 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, two 
_ & Jeagues from the ſea; a diſmal effect of the 
* Voyage and Deſcription of the Iſthmus of America. 
6« ravages 


| 
7 
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« ravages the Spaniards have made among the 
Indians. 


« There are ſtill more moving marks of the 

c misfortunes of that poor nation, near Mica, 
« above the church of Hila, and all along the 
4 ſhore as far as the point of Cules being an 
infinite number of tombs, that when they 
dig at this very time, they find bodies al- 
« moſt intire, with their clothes, and very 
& often gold and filver veſſels. Thoie I have 
ce ſeen are dug in the ſand the depth of a 
«© man, and incloſed with a wall of dry 
« ſtone; they are covered with wattles and 
& canes, on which there is a bed or layer of 
earth, and ſand laid over, that the place 
« where they were, might not be obſerved. 
They were fo terrified, that they thought 
«© they muſt all die, when they were in- 
formed, that the Spaniards had not fpared 
Leven their King ATaBaLiyra, who among 
© them was looked upon as the offspring of 
© the Sun, which they worthipped. Therefore, 
to efcape out of their hands, they fled as 
far as they could Weſtward, to implore the 
* mercy of the Sun; but being ſtopped by 
J. «© the 
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« the fea, they buried themſelves alive on 
te the edge of it. 


But even Spaniſh inquiſitorial policy itſelf, 
which has ſo often found annihilation a 
ſhorter road than converſion, cannot extin- 
guiſh the eternal flame of local patriotiſm.— 
This, the only guardian of the houſehold 
gods, in every country, is as dear to mankind 
as their ſacred altars, and is venerated in every 
chme. 


The deſcendants of Europeans, natives of 
Spaniſh America, by whom revolutions muſt 
be made, in ſeveral parts of that country, 
feel that attachment to their foil, which na- 
ture has planted in every being; and do not 
ſubmit to accumulated impoſts, and groan 
beneath the infolence of office, and fee the 
mortifying diſtinctions, that neither place of 
truſt, nor honour, is repoſed in any hands 
but European Spaniards, without the moſt 
pungent indignation, that ſhakes even the 
prejudices of religion. 


As to the Indians, cultivation and induſtry 


Voyage dans la Mer du Sud. 
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is carried no further by them, than is neceſ- 
ſary for their exiſtence. The Governors are 
not the only people that take upon them to 
pillage the Indians; the merchants, and other 
Spaniards who travel, take boldly from them 
whatever they want; and if the owners dare 
to ſpeak a word, they are paid with blows, 
ſo that in many places thoſe people, being 
worn out with fuch vexations, keep nothing 
in their houſes, not even to eat. They fow 
no more Maiz, or Indian corn, than is requi- 
fite for the family, and hide in fome caves 
the quantity they know, by experience, they 
ſhall have occaſion for through the year. 
They divide it into fifty-two parts, one for 
every week in the year; and the father and 
the mother, who alone know the ſecret, go 
every week to bring out a week's allowance. 


Theſe people being driven to deſpair, by 
the hardneſs of Spaniſh ufage, there is no 
doubt, as Fxezier ſays, but they only wiſh 
for an opportunity to ſhake it off. But even 
in this wretched condition the Spaniards have 
never been able to ſtifle thew idolatry, for 
the memory of their beloved Incas. 


L 2 All 
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All the circumſtances-of the death of Aa- 
balipa, the laſt of the Incas, whom Francis 
Pizarro cauſed to be murdered, are well 
known. 


The love they bore their native Kings, 
makes them till figh for thoſe times, of which 
traditions have been handed down to them by 
their anceſtors. In moſt of the great towns 
of Peru, up the country, they revive the 
memory of the death of Atabalipa, by a fort 
of tragedy they act in the ſtreets, on a cer- 
tain day once a year. Endeavours are con- 
ſtantly uſed by the Spaniards to ſuppreſs this 
ceremony, and they have of late years de- 
barred them the uſe of ſtages, on which they 
repreſented the death of that Inca. 


In a country thus prepared, though plun- 
der and rapine might meet with oppoſition, 
ſhould a tolerating and well-concerted plan, 
by any foreign power, ever be adopted to give 
it aſſiſtance, there will be no difficulty in 
liberating the inhabitants, and eſtabliſhing 
ſome equitable government, under which the 
natives, and the reſt of mankind, may live 
in happineſs, and have a free and commercial 


inter- 
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intercourſe with other parts of the world, 
and enjoy their religion, the fruits of their 
induſtry, and thoſe bleſſings, which nature 
has there abundantly diftributed, and which 
ought to be converted to the benefit of man- 
kind. 


The Mexicans will not be behind-hand: 
their injuries are deeply engraved. The In- 
dians there alſo have faithfully recorded a 
comprehenfive deſcription of the vaſt flaugh- 
ter of their countrymen, in the fubverſion 
of their empire; and of the impious murder 
of Montezuma, by the treacherous Cortez, in 
his own hoſpitable palace. 


L3 SECT, 
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S E G T. m. 


* force that had been long expected, 
and that was to have given effect to the 


San Juan expedition, arrived in Jamaica on 
the firſt of Auguſt, 2780; and after having 
been embarked many months too late for the 


The 85th, gad, 93d, and 94th regiments, 
under the command of GznterAar GarTH, 
an approved good officer, conſtituted this 
force. The 93d and 94th, on their arrival, 
were in a miſerable condition; the former 
having brought the gaol diſtemper, from 
England, and on the voyage moſt of thoſe 


who had not periſhed, were ſo reduced, as to 
be unable to ſtand the climate, or to bear 


the inconveniences to which they were ex- 
poſed, and almoſt all of them died in Ja- 
maica. 


The firſt battalion of the Goth, and the 
79th and 88th regiments, were already in the 
land. 


4 The 
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The above force, with the Loyal Iriſh, and 
ſeveral irregular corps, with armed boats for 
the ſervice of the Lake Nicaragua, was thought 
fully adequate to the undertaking, had it 
been affembled in time to have embarked 
from Jamaica at a proper ſeaſon of the year, 
to have puſhed their conqueſt until they had 
ſecured a permanent lodgment m the hcart of 
the Spanith dominions. 


But if thoſe people who remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of San Juan caſtle, had been able to 
keep it until the ſeaſon for ſending reinforce- 
ment arrived, the enterprife had now new 
difficulties to encounter; for the Spaniards 
had employed all their ſtrength to fortify the 
entrance of the Lake above the Caſtle, which 
at firſt was in a manner defenceleſs. But after 
the account arrived of the fate of thote who 
began the buſineſs, and that the Caſtle was 
again in the hands of the Spaniards, all further 
idea of expedition was abandoned. 


On the difembarkation of theſe troops in 
Jamaica, the flank companies of each regr- 
ment encamped at Caftile Fort, and afterwards 
at Up Park, where they were joined by the 

L4 flank 
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flank companies of the 6oth, 79th, and 88th 


regiments. 


The encampment continued during the 
months of Avguſt, September, October and 
November; in which months it rained at 
different times, cor. ſiderably, on twenty-eight 
days. At this ſcaſon of the year, in that 
Wand, the moſt vahealthy, it is not to be 
juppoted this was a matter of deſign. There 
were no barracks to receive the troops, and it 
was a matter of neceſſity. Two temporary 
barracks were cauſed to be erected, through 
the good ſenſe and vigilance of GENERAL 
Garn, at Up Park, as ſoon as poſſible after 
their arrival, m which as many men as they 
could contain were placed. But more of the 
men might have been better accommodated, 
it tome difficulties had been removed, that 
the judicious propofal made by Major RI- 
c:arD Crews, who commanded the light 
companies, might have been adopted ; which 
was, to occupy, as barracks, the empty houſes 
in the town of Kingſton. He wiſely conſi- 
dered, that health in hot climates was not 
eaſily to be recruited, and that keeping the 
men 
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men together was of little utility, where rigid 


diſcipline was impracticable. 


The care of the camp hoſpitals devolved 
on me. In an encampment, circumſtanced 
as this was, when the days were ſuffocatingly 
hot, from the irregularity and deficiency of 
the ſea breeze, at this ſeaſon of the year; 
when the nights were cold, on account of 
the land wind; expoſed to the autumnal 
rains; the men lying on the ground; their 
tents not ſufficient to defend them either 
from the intenſe heat of the fun, or from 
the coldnefs of the night, or from the rain; 
health was not to be expected; it was im- 
poſſible to be, there. 


It may be eafily imagined that our camp 


| hoſpitals were ſoon crowded. Raw European 


troops expoſed in fuch a climate, to all its 
mconveniences, muſt fuffer in the moſt fe- 
vere manner; and of this fmall body of men 


of the flank companies, by the 12th of Sep- 


tember, we had in Caftile Hoſpital 109, in Rock 
Fort Hoſpital 88, and in Up Park Hoſputal 70, 
m all 267, chiefly of Fluxes, Bilious, and Re- 
mittent Fever s. 


Our 
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Our hoſpitals at Caſtile Fort and Up Park 
were ſmall boarded buildings: and confe- 
quently extremely hot, crowded, and unclean. 
Rock Fort barrack was chiefly uſed as a convaleſ- 
cent hoſpital; which, notwithſtanding its un- 
healthful ſituation, we were obliged to occupy 
for want of a moreproper place. Here the men, 
inſtead of recovering, ſuffered relapſes, and 
were haraſſed with Intermittent Fevers, and 
Chronical Diarrhoeas, after the removal of 
their primary diſeaſes, in the other hoſpitals. 
As the reſtoring ſoldiers ſpeedily to health 
is of the firſt conſequence, in climates where 
a ſhort illneſs renders them uſeleſs, where 
their places cannot be fupplied, and where 
diſeaſes are inevitable, convenient and proper 
hoſpitals are of the utmoſt importance; and 
in all cafes where a great number of fick are 
collected together, the ſituation, as well as 
the conſtruction of it, requires conſideration. 


An hoſpital ſhould be not only ſituated 
on an healthful fpot, but in the vicinity of 
a market, where good water, wood, and every 
neceflary can be ſupplied without fatigue, de- 
lay, or trouble. The evils arifing from the 
reverſe of this, * no animadverſion. 

Let 


155 
Let us confider the evils attending the im- 
proper conſtruction of hoſpitals in hot cli- 
mates. Inſtead of their being lofty and ſpa- 
cious, and built in the manner I have de- 
ſcribed in the preceding difſertation,* we find 
a contrary mode adopted in all the military 
hoſpitals in the Weſt-Indies; and it is gene- 
rally thought ſufficient to have a multitude 
of doors and windows, in all places appropri- 
ated for the fick : theſe doors and windows 


are kept conſtantly open, to make the * 
pital what is called 417. 


Hoſpitals and fick rooms ought to be well 
ventilated, no doubt ; but as the fick ſhould 
not be ſtifled with heat, ſo they ſhould not 
have currents of wind directed on their bo- 
dies: in this caſe, no diſeaſe can poflibly be 
thrown off, or complete a crifis by the emunc- 
tories of the ſkin. How then can men re- 
cover from fevers, chiefly from obſtructed 
perſpiration, expoſed to a ſtill increafing 
cauſe ? To this ſource we may principally at- 
tribute the multitude of what are generally 
called convaleſcents; which, in truth, for 
the moſt part, are people labouring under 


Pages 41, 42, and 43. 
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lation of acute diſeaſes. 


Sick bodies, in hot climates, ſhould be 
kept cool, by being placed in rooms ſuffi- 
ciently ſpacious, to afford an uniform tempe- 
rature of air—it 15 death to cool them by eva- 
poration, 


It cannot have eſcaped the notice of any 
perſon who has refided in the Weſt-Indies. 
that ſitting long in the confined direction of 
a breeze, brings on a feveriſh, difagreeable 
ſenſation ; and ſometimes pains in the face, 
neck, joints, and a great degree of fever.— 
How then muſt it be with a patient, who, in 
a little hut of an hoſpital, is placed at a door- 
way, or in a current of wind, or raiſed on a 
platform to the level of an open window, to 
prevent tuifocation from heat, if a critical 
tweat ſhould break out? The ſweat is ſud- 
denty ſtopped; and if death does not enſue, 
the diſeaſe (which under the kind operation of 
nature would end in a day or two) is length- 
ened out into months. 


The coſt of a good hoſpital is nothing in 
= 
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the ſcale of expence. It is a ſoleciſm in ceco- 
nomy to have a bad one. A bad hoſpital 
may deprive the ſtate, in a few months, of as 
many men, whoſe value would amount, in 
political calculation, to a fum ſufficient to 
build a good one. This fact, the army dread- 
fullyexperienced in Jamaica, during the war. I 
loft more value in men at Caftile Fort, and at 
Up Park, in three months, from the miſeries 
of the hoſpitals alone, than would have 
been adequate to the expence of erecting a 


proper one, for all the troops in the Ifland. 


The very ingenioufly contrived moveable 
hoſpitals, lately conftructed at Somerſet-houſe, 
for the ſervice of the army in the Weſt-In- 
dies, I am ſorry to ſay, will not correſpond in 
utility with the merit of their inventors; who 
ſeem principally to have had in view, only one 
of the requiſites for an hofpital,—that of ven- 
tilation. Buildings like theſe, made of boards, 
with nearly flat roofs, and without height or 
ipace, can make no reſiſtance againit the 
ſcorching vertical fun of tropical countries; 
nor againſt the chilling damp of night. The 
temperature of the air within muſt be nearly 
the fame as it is without, in the open atmo- 

ſphere 
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ſphere (which I found to be the cafe, on 
examining one of them by a thermometer, 
on an hot day laſt July): and unleſs they are 
placed in the ſhade of trees or buildings, I do 
not conceive it poſſible for fick people to exiſt 
in them, during the heat of the day, in cloſe 
fultry weather, in the Weſt-Indies —How- 
ever, they are preferable to tents ; and when 
any ſervice of ſhort duration is to be carried 
on in war, where buildings are not likely 
to be found, and encampment neceſſary, 
22 CTR. 


Great as our inconveniences were, thoſe 
who encountered the San ua expedition 


ſuffered much more ; and it was long doubtful 
whether thoſe, who, after expenencing every 
hardſhip in life, were thrown into the river, 
or lay unburied on its banks, a prey to wild 
beaſts, in fight of their helpleſs companions, 
were not in a more enviable ſtate than the 
furvivors. 


Thoſe who returned to Jamaica, were ha- 
raſſed with obſtinate Intermittents, or Diar- 
rhœal, or Dyſenterical complaints; or with 


painful 
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painful enlargements of the liver, or ſpleen. 
Their complexions were very yellow, and their 
bodies emaciated. Some whom I attended, 
after their return, that had been long ill on 
the Spaniſh Main, had their intellects im- 
paired, and their ſenſes at times diſordered, 
during their weak and convaleſcent ſtate. 


The late Doctor CHARLES Irvixc,* who 

was on the Spaniſh Main, and was to have 
commanded a corps of Indians, which he 
was raiſing for that ſervice, was a ſki 
ful phyfician :—He informed me, that in the 
Intermittent Fevers, the delirium, which com- 
monly came on in the paroxyſm of the fever, 
after a few returns of it, ſometimes remained 
during the intermiſſions, which ſoon became 
irregular, from reduplications of the acceſ- 
ſions; and that ſeveral men wandered about 
in a phrenzy, and died raving mad. 


Imbecility of mind, as well as of body, is a 
common confequence of long and obſtinate 
diſorders in hot clunates; and I have fre- 

* This gentleman invented an improved method of ob- 
taining freſh water, from fea water, by diſtillation; for 
which he obtained a reward of 5cool. from parliament. 
quently 
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quently obſerved that the mind has been 
intermittents, and ſometimes a temporary in- 
fanity has enſued. This muſt have been alſo 
obſerved by others; but as far as I know, no 
perſon, except SypENHAam, who was the firſt 
that noticed it, has mentioned it as occurring 
in practice. He fays, he has often found, 
when the patients had been extremely debili- 
tated by long continuance of the diſeaſe, the 
doubling of the fits, and repeated evacua- 
tions, that they have been ſezed with a 
madneſs, when they began to recover, which 
went off proportionably as they gathered 
ſtrength *: but that ſometimes from injudi- 
cious evacuations only, it has degenerated 
into a miſerable kind of folly for lifef. 


Plus ſemel tamen adverti, zgros a morbi diuturnitate, 
et paroxyſmorum ingeminatione, accedentibus ad malorum 
cumulum evacuationibus repetitis, ad ſummam debilitatem 
redactos, ubi primum cceperint convaleſcere, in ¶Aaniam in- 
cidifle, quæ pari cum illo paſſu 32 quo eorumdem vires 
de novo redintegrabantur.——P. 84. 


I Poſt evacuationes fortiores adhibitas, in miſeram quan- 


| r vita 
terminatur.——P. 102. 


But 
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But there is another cauſe of theſe diſorders 
of the brain in the Weſt-Indies, which nei- 
ther injudicious evacuations, nor climate, 
nor the nature of the diſeaſe, are in the leaſt 
acceſſary in producing, though generally at- 
tributed to them. This cauſe is the Peru- 


In a letter I received from Doctor Is- 


vine, While he was at Blue-fields, he ſays, 
« From neglect of your perſpiratory practice, 
4 or from being deſtitute of proper neceſſa- 
& ries, I am convinced many have been loſt 
© on this expedition. Nature wanting vigour 
4 to diſcharge the incipient fevers by the 
& pores, which ſhould have been ſupported 
« by warm clothing and ſudorific practice, 
_ < &c. But by truſting wholly to bark, an 
© early coma came on, and a paralyſis of 
the limbs, and ſoon after death. I have 
«© {een a multitude die at Sr. John's without a 
point of variety from this ſtated.” 


He found that the ſtomach required the 
utmoſt attention ; for the energy bf that or- 
gan giving way, was ſeldom reſtored. That 
nothing was ſo grateful as London Bottled Par- 
M ter: 
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ter: wine was neither ſo much defired, by 
the ſick, nor fo ſerviceable in corroborating, 
and keeping up the powers of the ſtomach; 
which, like the reft of the body, from the 
ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, was ſoon reduced to an 
uncommon ſtate of debility. With London 
bottlcd porter, and ſtrong infuſions of ſnake 
root, or cinnamon, and a diſcreet uſe of 
diaphoretics, and a cautious uſe of bark, he 
conquered many of thoſe Intermittents, which 
from incautious evacuations, and emetic tartar, 
would have degenerated into Fluxes, and Re- 
mittents, and from an exceflive and untime- 
ly uſe of bark, into other diſeaſes, which art 
could not have remedied. 


Bark, in unſkilful hands, is a precarious 
remedy even in Intermittents in the Weſt- 
Indies, and ſhould never be long perſiſted in, 
without evidently good effects, and then not 
without the frequent intervention of rhubarb 
and calomel. 


If the Fever be a recent one, and has a 
tendency td a Remittent, the premature uſe 
of bark impedes the ſecretions, cauſes ſtric- 
tures in the capillary veſſels, and fixes im- 
3 moveable 
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moveable obſtructions in the brain; from 
whence follow the train of evils enumer- 
ated. This I have fo often ſeen, that I can 
but wonder at writers not obſerving more 
caution, in adviſing bark early in the remiſ- 
fions of fevers :—nay, even in their exacerba- 
tions, and where the fever is continual.* 
But ſuch practice is repugnant to reafon 3 
and I know from experience, that fatal ef- 
fects in other reſpects alſo have been occa- 
fioned by it. Indeed, bark cannot be given 
to advantage, while the viſcera are loaded 
with ſharp, pituitous, and glutmous matter, 
and the fanguiferous and lymphatic veſſels 
ſtuffed and clogged, by heated and fizy blood 
and lymph —impediments that muſt remain 
while the fever does, and cannot be removed 
where there is a remiſſion only.—Where 
there 1s any tendency to inflammation in the 
habit, bark increaſes the impetus of the 
blood, and by conſtricting the veſſels, and 
leſſening the diameters of the ſecretory and 
excretory ducts, it operates as a direct 
porſon. 


In Intermittents alſo which ſucceed acute 


* Lixp, page 120. 


M 2 | diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, bark, without great care, does more 
harm than good. It increaſes thoſe obſtruc- 
tions in the abdominal viſcera, which almoſt 
always follow ſevere diſorders in hot climates; 
and which bark often converts into incurable 
Scirrh;, or Dropſies. 


At the ſetting in of autumnal diſeaſes, 
intermittents are alwavs attended with a 
greater ſecretion of bile, than they are after- 
wards, when the ſeaſon has further advanced. 
And the earlier the autumnal fickly ſeaſon 
commences, the more the liver is affected, and 
the greater 1s the quantity of bile attending 
them. For which reaſon bark at that time 
is improper, when given without perfect 
intermiſſions. A patient can take much 
more bark, without injury, in a Decem- 
ber intermittent, than he can in an Auguſt 
one. Yellowneis in the eyes, tenſion of the 
abdomen, and a cough, are generally pro- 
duced by a few dofes of bark, in the begin- 
ning of autumn; and this is an infallible ſign, 
that the body is not properly prepared for it. 
But when the autumnal Intermittents do not 
ict in until November, bark, in general, may 
be taken with ſafety, without much previous 


preparation, 
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preparation, becauſe they are ſeldom attended 
with thoſe exceſſive bilious ſecretions, and 
that febrile diſpoſition, which accompany 
them in earlier months. 


Spring diſeaſes, in hot climates, though 
not always ſtrongly marked, have in general 
an inflammatory tendency; which tendency 
gradually declines with the year, and diſap- 
pears in Autumn. 


The autumnal diſeaſes, in Jamaica, in the 
year 1776, ſet in, in November; the ſeaſon 
was cold and rainy. Fevers came on with a 
ſhivering ; but a good intermiſſion generally 
fucceeded the firit paroxyſm : in which, if 
eight or ten drams of bark were given, all 
went on well; if not, the fever returned the 
next evening, and the following day only a 
remiffion fucceeded—bark then would not 
do; the third fit univertally ended in a low 
continued fever, which required early bliſters, 
cordials, and ſtimulants, as the patients all 
tunk very much, and many died. 


The type of diſeaſes is very often diſſimi- 
lar, in the ſame ſeaſon, in a diſtrict only of 
a few miles. In hot, marthy, low, ſituations, 
autumnal intermittents have generally a pu- 

M 3 trid 
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trid tendency ; and ſometimes after a few pa- 
roxy{ms degenerate into irregular, low, fevers, 
accompanied with colliquative fweats, and 
diarrhœas. Here the early uſe of bark, in 
every climate, is proper; and the almoſt in- 
diſcriminate adminiſtration of it, feldom at- 
tended with danger. 


This locality of diſeaſe ought to be well 
confidered by thoſe who write for the in- 
formation of others; and ſhould not be con- 
founded with the endemics of a country, or 
of a climate at large; for ſuch varieties occur 
in every part of the world. 


On examining the fituation of Modena, in 
Italy, I found many local circumſtances com- 
bined, to make it probable that Tokri's ex- 
tenfive adminiſtration of bark, had better rea- 
{ons to ſupport it than his theory; or than his 
adverfaries admitted. However, Tox ri adopted 
the important diſtinction, between a carrup- 
tive, and a depurative, intermittent: which is 
a diſtinction, I wih to inculcate between 
rhe tropics. In the former, which chiefly 
belongs to the autumnal ſeaſon, 'TorxTtr's 
doctrine may ſometimes apply; and “ ab ipſo 

85 & exordio 
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cc exordio per corticem ſuppremĩ poterit;” = but 
in the latter, if there be not an intermittent 
diſpoſition in the ſeaſon, or fome local putrid 
tendency, it will be found that bark is not 
always neceſſary in the cure of intermitting 
fevers, and that frequently, by obſtructing 
ſome deſign of nature, does great miſchief, and 
particularly when given too early. 


In caſes where the utility of bark was in 
the leaſt degree equivocal, and where a rea- 
ſonable quantity had been taken without 
ſucceſs, I generally deſiſted from it, and had 
recourſe to other means. 


The method I ufed in Intermittents, under 
theſe circumſtances, was, to order the pa- 
tient to bed, and give him a vomit, at firft 
about two hours before the acceſſion ; and 
after its operation, a warm opiate to pro- 
mote perſpiration, with proper dilution. 
The next morning I gave a dofe of rhubarb 

* Therapeutices Specialis, Lib. I. cap viii. p. 60. Ed. 
Venetiis, 1769. 

+ © Curandum eſt ante omnia, ne præmature nimis hic 
© cortex ingeratur, ante fcilicet quam morbus ſuo ſe marte 
< aliquantiſper protriverit, niſi collabeſcentes, et jam frat 
< acgr1 vires, eundem temporius ſumendum eſſe dictaverint. 
SYDENHAM) page 93. 
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and magneſia; and a few grains of calomel 
every night, for two or three ſucceſſive nights; 
and if the ſkin, or eyes, were tinged with 
bile, or the patient coſtive, a ſmall doſe of 
rhubarb and magneſia on the following 
mornings ; otherwiſe not. This proceſs was 
intended to remove, or prevent, obſtruc- 
tions in the abdominal viſcera, and glands, 
which always render Intermittents difficult to 
cure, and fometimes make them fatal. But 
the cure turned on a regular courſe of warm 
diaphoretics, and the following draught, in 
conjunction with this proceſs, which always 
broke the force of the fever, ſhortened its 
duration, and gave fair intermiſſions, without 
heat and quick pulſe, for taking bark with 
effect. Sometimes the diſeaſe was carried en- 
tirely off without bark. 


R Aq. Menthæ Simpl, (vel Julep. e Cam- 


phor.) Zifs. Theriac. Androm. 3 j. vel ziſs. 
Sp. Mindereri 3 fs. M 


This draught was given about an hour 
before the acceſſion, the patient being firſt 
put to bed, and perſpiration encouraged with 
wine whey, and herb teas. This was re- 
peated until the intention was anfwered, in 


the 
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the ſame manner, before every return of fe- 
ver : the patient remaining in bed until each 
paroxyſm had terminated in a complete folu- 
tion by ſweat. 


When this method without bark, when 
bark was inadmiſſible, did not ftop the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe, and when united with 

bark, it was ſtill ineffectual (which was fel- 
dom the caſe, as bark is moſt powerful in its 
effects, and leaſt injurious to the habit, if 
taken while the patient is in bed, or with a 
courſe of diaphoretics, or fo guarded and 
managed that the pores of the ſkin may be 
kept freely open), I omitted the bark, and 
in its ſtead gave two ſcruples of Calamus Ara- 
maticus Root, powdered ; increaſing or dimi- 
niſhing the quantity as circumſtances requir- 
ed. This powder was given in a morning 
faſting, if poſſible, and repeated three, four, 
five, or fix times a day, as the intermiſſion, 
and ſtomach would permit, in a glafs of 
wine, or a ſtrong infuſion of ſnake root. 


Sometimes I purſucd SypeExnyan's me- 
thod ; particularly in Tertians, and in Quo- 
tichans, where the fecretion [of bile was enor- 
mous; which was, to order the patient to bed, 
and 
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and raiſe a ſweat by warm dilution, about 
two hours before the coming on of the fit; 
and as ſoon as a ſweat was raifed, I gave a 
warm purgative, combined with an opiate, 
and a diaphoretic. This cauſed what Sv- 
DENHAM calls two contrary motions, fweating 
and purging, which not only ſhortened the 
duration of the fit, but cleared the firſt paſ- 
ſages thoroughly, and made way for giv- 
ing bark, without injuring the liver or fpleen. 
Some intermittents, where bark had been 
taken without effect, yielded to gentle purg- 
ing with frequent doſes of magneſia, and 
lemonade. | 


After the October rains Intermittents be- 
came the prevailing diſeaſes in the camps in 
Jamaica. And though they were ſucceſsfully 
treated, in the preceding manner, the men, 
from being expoſed, were conſtantly relapſing, 
and foon rendered unfit for military duties. 
Many Dyſenteries terminated in Intermit- 
tents; and among the convaleſcents in both 
diſeaſes, many changed from one to the other. 


The Dyſentery, as in all military opera- 
tions, being our moſt deſtructive enemy, 
through the whole of the encampment, it 1s 

neceſſary 


— 
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neceſſary to give the hiſtory of that important 
diſeaſe in a ſeparate treatiſe; and I ſhall in 
this place take notice of another diſeaſe only, 
that appeared, and difappeared very ſuddenly 
in the camp, and proved fo often fatal, that 
it diſheartened the men who were ſeized with 
it, took away all hopes of recovery, and 
diſmayed their companions. I have the 
ſtrongeſt inducement for mentioning this 
malady, as I have the happineſs to be able 
to deſcribe its cure, which beſides being uſe- 
ful in practice, the ſubject may ſerve as a 
leſſon to ſhew that there are diſeaſes, which 
from experience only, and not from their 
ſymptoms, the curative indications can be 
aſcertained and anſwered. 


This diſeaſe was a Putrid Biliaus Fever, that 
invaded the men at Up-Park Camp. The 
inhabitants of Kingſton, and the neighbour- 
hood, were greatly alarmed by it; and from 
the ſuddenneſs with which ſeveral men died, 
who were ſcarcely thought to be ill, and 
from the extraordinary yellowneſs of their 
bodies after death, it was imagined that fome 
peſtilence had been brought to the iſland. 


It 
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It made its appearance towards the end of 
October; on the 3d of which month the weſt 
end of the ifland ſuffered fo much from an 
hurricane, and it was every where the wetteſt, 
and moſt tempeſtuous month that had been 
known for many years; and though it rained 
but eleven days at camp in this month, five of 
them in the beginning of it were ſucceſſive, and 
continued through the greater part of the 
nights of thoſe five days. After theſe rains, 
and winds, which beat down the tents, and one 
of the temporary barracks, the night land- 
winds conſiderably increafed, and came down 
from the mountains unuſually cold, continuing 
during the whole month of November. The 
days were now as remarkably hot for the 
ſeaſon of the year; there being but little ſea 
breeze, and that only for a few hours, in the 
middle of the day. November was a dry month, 
for there had been but three flight ſhowers 
in the beginning of it. 


This fever came on with ſudden loſs of 
ſtrength; nauſea 3; clammineſs in the mouth; 
the eyes were dull, and tinged with bile; they 
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were alſo ſunk in the head; there were be- 
fides, in thoſe who died, even from the firſt 
attack of the diſeaſe, ſeveral other marks of 
Hippocratical face ; particularly the finking m 
of the temples. The pulſe was low and 
quick ; the ſkin was moiſt, with heavineſs in 
the head, tenſion and uneaſineſs in the ab- 
domen, and great anxiety; the ſkin ſoon 
became of a deep yellow colour, accompanied 
with coma, cold thin ſweats, and deep labo- 
rious hiccuping. It ended on the tecond, 
third, or fourth day in death.—Some of the 
groſs and plethoric died ſoon after being at- 
tacked, in convulſions. 


The EARL or HARRISGd TON, who com- 
manded, reſided near the hoſpital, while this 
diſeaſe ſpread ſuch a terror, that almoſt every 
perſon who could, avoided the camp. His 
exertions and ſolicitude for the health of the 
men, merited the greateſt praife. His Lord- 
ſhip did all that could be done, circumſtanced 
as we were. He deſired I would inform him 
whether the diſeaſe was infectious, as was ge- 
nerally believed, or not; in order, if it was, 
that ſuch prudential meaſures might be taken, 
as would prevent its fpreading, and becoming 

unk 
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_ univerſal. I informed him it was not conta- 
gious. 

The coming on of this diſeaſe, indicating 
no conſiderable degree of fever, neither from 
the pulſe nor the ſkin; without vomiting or 
purging; and from the extreme weaknefs 
into which every perſon funk who was at- 


tacked, led to a mode of treatment at firſt, 
which did not prove ſucceſsful. 


Thoſe who had taken their curative indi- 
cations, from the treacherous appcarance of 
the diſeaſe, began with ſupporting the powers 
of life, and preſſing for an opportunity of 
giving bark. 

This is an error in all bilious diſeaſes, and 
is often committed in others, merely becauſe 
they are called putrid. It could not be pro- 
ductive of good effects, when nature was en- 
deavouring to relieve herſelf, by the means of 


the hver, and unloading the habit into the 
inteſtinal canal. 


It was indeed a very uncommon ſpecies, or 
rather degree, of bilious fever, and more ra- 
pid in its fatal effects, than any fever I had 


ever 
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ever ſeen. But this does not warrant the 
giving it a new appellation, for it was truly 
the Putrid Biliaus Fever of thoſe countries, in 
its utmoſt degree, without hæmorrhage, or 
any diagnoſtics of irritation ; and in ſuch a 
ſtate as no perſon has before deſcribed, nor 
had I feen any thing nearly like to it for 
many years; though an inferior degree of it, 
the Bilious Remitien Fever, is a common diſ- 
eaſe, and with which the Endenial Ilan 
matory Fever (called the Yellow Fever) has 
been ſo much confounded by writers. 


Though I admit, in compliance with cuf- 
tom, that to be a bilious difcafe, which is 
accompanied with fuch an evidently preter- 
natural ſecretion of bile, as diſcolours the 
eyes, or ſkin, and appears m all the excre- 
tions, whether there be fever or not; yet I 
confider bile here as an effect, and an index 
of the ſtate of the liver, and not as the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe ; and that the preſence, or abſence, 
of irritability in the body, with acrid fecretions 
in the ſtomach and bowels, perform all thoſe 
operations which are commonly attributed to 
bile. 


It is curious to reflect on the effect of ſome 


Fal- 
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paſſions, when the mind has been ſtrongly agi- 
tated. In ſome habits, it appears in a general 
nervous affection; in others, in violent actions 
of ſome particular viſcus, as the liver. 


Can it be ſuppoſed that the cauſe of theſe 
operations 1s bile, and that thought in a mo- 
ment ſhould acrimonre it? Or are not the 


actions of the viſcera brought on by nervous 
communication, as thofe of the ſtomach are 
in the Calculus Cyfticus, and Nepbritis? 


But bile is always to be carried off by art- 
ficial means, when any preternatural quantity 
is excreted into the bowels. Not that it has 
any ſeptical properties, tending to diſſolve 
the blood in a living fubjeR, as has been ſug- 
geſted from fallacious experiments unconnect- 
ed with life, but becauſe the liver is in a 
plethorical ſtate, and undergoing too much 
action, and acquiring a turgeſcence and ple- 
nitude in the Puri Biliarii, and Duttus Hepati- 
cus, that muſt ſtifle its functions, unleſs this 


ſurcharge be removed ſpeedily through the 
Ductus 
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Dugs Communis into the Duodenum, and ob- 

ſtruction prevented, by ſtimulating the inteſ- 
An omiſſion of this, is another error often 

committed in Weſt-Indian practice. 


the patients on their being firſt attacked : 
putrefaction had far advanced, and the pa- 
tients were under the uſual courſe of antiſep- 
tics and cordials, frequently before I ſaw 
them. 


As theſe medicines did not produce their 
natural and proper effects, and as at firſt 
every man that was ſeized, died—ſometimes 
two, three, four in a day—I began to conſider 
where the error of treatment lay (for all dif- 
eaſes that ſooneſt deſtroy the frame, are 
ſooneſt cured, when we have found out the 
right method of treating them), and whether 
it might not originate from the dread of eva- 
cuations, on account of ſo much debility in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe, previous to giv- 
ig bark. 


N | On 
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On ſurveying the practice with all the re- 
flection I was capable of, I was convinced 


this was the caſe; and immediately advifed 
purging at the firſt onfet of the diſeaſe, and 
directed it to be continued, until contra- 
indicated by weakneſs. But fo far was the re- 
fult of that apprehenſion from being confirm- 
ed by the event, that it was found that the 
men acquired ſtrength, in proportion as they 
diluted and were purged. 


The ſtools were charged with a deep faf- 
fron-coloured offenfive bile, and the urine 
was of a deep yellow; theſe continued often 
unchanged after repeated cathartics. It ſeemed 
as if the very blood was nothing but bile, 
and that the body had the power of convert- 
ing the fluids which the men drank, inſtantly 
into bile: for many patients had twenty ſtools 
a day, for three days fucceffively, without 
intirely changing the appearance of them. 
When the ſtools altered, the ſkin altered, and 
then, and not till then, after this practice 


was followed, did I give any bark. 


The purge we uſed was Manna and Cream of 
Tartar. We made a folution of thoſe ingre- 
| dients 
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dients in barley water, in a large tin kettle 
in the hoſpital, with which the men were 
ſupplied, to keep them conſtantly purging, 
as long as was neceſſary; diluting plentifully 
with water-gruel, or barley-water. We did 
not loſe one man after this mode of treat- 
ment was adopted. 


During the encampment of the flank com- 


panies, the 85th regiment was alſo encamped 
at Caftile Fort, and commanded by the honour- 


able Major Hexzy Pers.“ 


This officer, notwithſtanding the evils and 
inconveniences that furrounded us, making 


The Camp at Caffile Fort was on a rifing ground, about 
a quarter of a mile from the fea, which was to the ſouth, 
and near the foot of the mountains, which were to the 
north, about five miles to the eaſtward of Kingſton. 


The Camp at Up-Park was on a flat, open plain, about 
two miles from the fea, to the ſouth, and about the fame 
diitance from the Liguanea mountains to the north. The 
ſituation of both camps was airy, free from ſtagnant water, 
marſhes, and unwholeſome exhalations ; but expoſed to the 
iorce, and tranſitions of all the elements. Both camps were 
in ſupplied with water—Caftite Fort by diſtant carriage, and 
Up-Park by an inconſiderable well or two. 


N 2 the 
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the beſt of his fituation, ſhewed that there are 
none fo bad, in which fome refource may 
not be found, by minds poſſefling aptitude 
and energy. From the judicious method in 
which he arranged the tents, and ſhaded 
them with the boughs of trees; from a con- 
ſtant attention not to expoſe the men to 
the ſun unneceffarily ; from ſelecting proper 
times of the day for exercife, and mi- 
litary duties; from not only dividing the men 
in meſſes, with a non-commufhoned officer 
to each meſs, but taking care that their money 
was laid out properly, by which means they 
always fat down to a good and wholeſome 
dinner; and above all, from obliging them to 
take off their wet linen after rain, and to put 
on flannel, and never ſuffering them to re- 
main wet in body or feet; he gave a ſtriking 
inſtance, by the health and appearance of 
that regiment, that many difficulties may be 
ſurmounted, when profeſſional talents are 
united with active zeal, and directed by judg- 
ment and humanity. 


The clothing that our troops were fur- 
nithed with in the laſt war, in the Weſt-In- 
dies, was too heavy for the climate. The 
French 
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French clothing for their troops was more 
judicioufly adapted. But great advantage 
would accrue to either, if every foldier were 
ſupplied with a thin flannel ſhirt or two; not 
made fo ridiculouſly ſhort as their linen ſhirts 
always are, but long and full, otherwiſe it 
will be uſeleſs after wathing. This ſhould be 
put on after they have been in the rain, or 
when any particular night duty, m bad wea- 
ther, expoſes them on fervice. This is among 
the beſi preſervatives of health, when men 
are obliged to he in the field, or on the 
ground in hot climates, where a poſt is to be 
maintained, or where a defence, or an attack 
is to he made, attended with delay. But de- 
lay never ſhould be made in an attach, for the 
reaſon that makes the great Fabian maxim, 
cunctando,“ a certain defence in hot climates, 
when the defenders are under cover, and 
their enemy expoſed to the weather, which 
they muſt be to guard againſt alarms and ſur- 
priſes; and if beſiegers can be kept from 
poſſeſſing any town, or extenſive buildings, 
they may be left to climate and the © tented 
« field;” for ſickneſs will prevent European 
troops fucceeding in any attempt, where the 
ſervice exceeds fix weeks. 

N 3 The 
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The principal reaſon that the buccaneers 
retained their health, in their deſperate en- 
terpriſes, in the Weſt-Indies, better than 
regular troops have ever done, was, beſides 
being ſeaſoned to the climate, they ſel- 
dom remained long in a place. But when- 
ever they departed from this cuſtom, either 
from neceſlity in a fiege, or from choice after 
conqueſt, ſickneſs was the invariable confe- 
quence.—The hiſtory of every military opera- 
tion, in this part of the world, ſhews the necef- 
ſity of rapidity, and the miſchief of delay. The 
troops under VErNoN and WENTWOR TH, en- 
camped after the battle of Saint Lazare at Car- 
thagena, in the month of April 1741, were re- 
duced, in two days, from 6645 men, to 3200. 


It is hardly to be credited what men can go 
through wrapped up, as it were, in flannel. 
The coldneſs of the night air then has a me- 
dium to paſs to their bodies, which breaks 
3 the 
ſuppreſſion of perſpiration. It is warmth 
without incumbrance—a great conſideration 
to a foldier. Beſides, flannel acts as a friction 


to the ſkin, and keeps the pores open: it 
alto creates an uniform atmoſphere round 


the 
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the body. Occaſional clothing of this ſort is 
abſolutely neceſſary for officers and ſoldiers 
on actual ſervice in hot climates; not only 
as a defence againſt the inconveniences anfing 
from rains, dews, and night air; but to put 
on after having been wet, much fatigued, 
and heated; that perſpiration may not be 
ſuddenly checked, and that the body may 
cool gradually. After ſickneſs, a flannel 
jacket worn next the ſkin often prevents re- 
lapſes. 


DocTor Irxvixc, with a ſmall party of 
men, lay in the woods on the Muſquito 
Shore for fourteen days and nights, during 
the rainy ſeaſon of 1780, without taking 
off his clothes, while he was exploring a 
paſſage to the Spaniſh ſettlements up Blue- 
fields River. He eſcaped without the leaſt 
injury to his health, having blankets with 
him, and being clothed in a ſhirt, ſhort jack- 
et, breeches and ſtockings, all made of flan- 
nel. The others not uſing the fame clothing 
ſuffered ſeverely, without expoſing themſelves 
to the ſame fatigue or danger. | 


Attention to the health of ſoldiers, and 
quid paltant bumeri, are the firſt objects for an 
N 4 officer's 
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officer's confideration, particularly in coun- 
tries and climates where men are not to be 
recruited ; nor fickneſs ſoon removed, nor 
health ſoon regained. A thouſand things 
may be laid down in European theories, that 
would be deſtructive in the woods of America, 
and under the burning fun between the tro- 
pics. 

troops, ſhould never be of that kind, nor de- 
gree, to exceed the proportion of exerciſe 
which is conducive to health. They ſhould 
not be haraſſed with manceuvring and the ma- 
nual exerciſe. A ſoldier ſhould be nurſed. 
All drudgery and labour ſhould be perform- 


ed by negroes, and others, inured to the cli- 
mate; and a foldier ſhould be admitted to no 


That the greater part of the men in regi- 
ments periſh abroad, before the remainder 


learn to take care of themſelves, is an old 
complaint : but if the evils ariſe from cauſes 


that the fervice can, it ought to remedy 


The 
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The condition of a foldier ſhould place 
him in the eyes of his officer, as a child; 
and, like a child, he is ſometimes trouble- 
ſome and refractory, and muſt be ſerved 
againft his will. But let it be conſidered, that 
prudence and good ſenſe contribute very ſpar- 
ingly to that part of an eſtabliſhment, where 
there is ſo much diſproportion, between re- 
wards and puniſhments. Yet there is a gal- 
lantry in a ſoldier, that is always contented ; 
nay more, it is always enthuſiaſtic, when he 
ſees his officer intereſted in his welfare, and 
will not ſuffer him to be wronged. 


Theſe reflections are not the offspring of 
ſpeculation, but the reſult of experience; 
and important as they are, they have never 
before been the ſubject of practical diſcuſhon. 
They are now offered to the ſerious attention 
of thoſe, who are deſtined for ſervice in tro- 
pical countries. There, it is probable, they will 
learn from the moſt painful conviction, that 
unleſs ſickneſs be prevented, no regiment can 
make any figure that will gratify an officer who 
is fond of his profeſſion; and that it is this 
alone which can infure ſucceſs to any military 


operation; for thoſe foldiers who have been 
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118 of recovery 
frequent relapſes, nen 
dered totally incapable of ſervice for that 
campaign, but become an additional incum- 
11 army, and 

neceſſary increaſe of attendance and 
orderly-men in the hoſpitals to take care of 
rn 
forces, ̃ might be employed on active ſer 
vice in the field. 5 


O N 


ON THE 


t 


PART THE FIRST. 


HE DrsenTERY, or Broody Fux, 
being a difeaſe ſo deſtructive to foldiers 
in camps and garriſons, and a conſtant at- 

| tendant 


* When this treatiſe was firſt publiſhed, ſeparately, in 
England, it was remarked in a literary journal, that curing 
the Dyſentery by ſudorific medicines, was not a new doc- 
trine ; and ſince the firſt edition of this book appeared, the 
© the inteſtines are well emptied, is the uſual mode of 


Lit. —But that I „ ſeem to place too much efficacy in 
© ſudorifics.” | 


from yielding eaſily to my ſudorific treatment, was © a pecu- 
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tendant on all military operations, particy- 
larly in hot climates, it is a medical inquiry 
of the utmoſt importance to inveſtigate the 
diſeaſe, on every occaſion, with the greateſt 
attention, in hopes of finding ſome method 
to put a ſtop to its devaſtation. It is a ſubject 
m which the welfare of mankind is deeply 
<« liar epidemic ;”” and © fuſpefts ſtrongly that this plan 
« would not fucceed fo well in this climate. 


The authors of theſe remarks appear candid, but leſs for- 
tunate than in ſome others which they have honoured me with. 
If they had given the ſubject due conſideration, the former 
would have known, from reading, that no perſon, before me, 
antienc, or modern, has ever mentioned, as a ſyſtem, treat- 
ing the Dyſentcry, after the prima via have been cleanſed, 
wich ſudorific medicines only; and from inquiry among 
practitioners in London, or any where elſe, that it is not 
© the uſual mode of treating the diſeaſe.” —The latter 
gentleman, from my words, had no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
it was © a peculiar epidemic,” to which I was applying 
the doctrine, but to the various epidemics of à long ſeries 
of years. And though it is not hitherto © the uſual mode of 
treating the diſcaſe ;”* yet I foretel that it will be fo, when- 
ever any ſevere epidemic ſhall make its appearance, and will 
be © the only eſſectual way of curing it. I have the fatis- 
faction to aſſert, from my own experience, that it does ſucceed 
well in © this climate,” and in every other climate of 
Europe; where the practice has gained, and is 2aining ground 
faſter than could reaſonably be expected, conſidering what 
piles of venerable abſurdity ſtand in its way, ſurrounded by 
2%» — 


inter- 
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intereſted, and often the glory and honour of 
a nation. If the cauſe of humanity were 
not alone a fufficient motive to induce to this 
reſearch, we need but turn our eyes on the 
political field ; there we may behold the beſt 
concerted meafures defeated by its influence. 
The page of military hiſtory weeps leſs for 
the flain in battle, than for thoſe who have 
fallen victims to this calamity. 

We have greatly to lament that the labours 
of medical writers hitherto, have met with 
ſo little ſucceſs, and that their beſt endea- 
vours have only ſnewn, how little we know, 


and how much we have to learn, in treating 


Happy ſhall I be, if the following obſerva- 
tions may contribute to remove ſome of the 
many difficulties which preſent themſelves, 
and induce a further proſecution of the ſub- 
ject, until the diſeaſe is brought under the 
command of the moſt improved and certain 
practice. 


The word Dyſentery, in Latin Dyſenteria, 
and in Greek Are e, is derived from us, 
with difficulty, and , rea, the inteftines; 

im- 
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importing a difficulty, or a diſturbance of the 
functions of the inteſtines. 


The Dyſentery is termed by the Latin 
writcrs Difficulias Iuteſtinarum; CxLsus calls it 
Tormina; GALEN, *Azwcs ivripar : CALius 
AvurELIANUsS, Rheumatiſmus cum Ulcere; and 
it is thus deicribed by HierocraTEs in the 
third book, de Vidlus Ratione : 


Oxd rar di Fromairoptvev Ty ce Tes xd αε 
Ip! ic yirrrai, Io, vt ure EuveTai νtiü SAXGUTa1 
xa: Jiaxywpierar aiuatwlec, rd Suctrrepin a- 
Air vicos %aA'Th TE xai emmirſur®. © When 
the body is heated, and there is an acrimo- 
nious purging, with corroſion and ulceration 
of the inteſtine, and bloody ſtools, the diſ- 
eaſe is called a Dyſentery, and is a fevere 
and dangerous diforder.” 


GALEN, de Lack Aﬀettis, Lib. VI. Cap. 2. 
fays, 1 $'upas i Tow rare As rs rl | 
cropa ouires Sucerrepias arty, ws CWKAI'GN TH 
Tpognyopias irripwy ENU © It is neceſſary 
to underſtand properly the meaning of the 
word Dyſentery, as the appellation itfelf ſig- 
nies an ulcer of the inteſtines.” 


He 
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He ſays at firſt a ſharp bile is diſcharged, 
which is followed by abrafions of the inteſ- 


tines, and ſoon after blood, and this confti- 
tutes a true Dyſentery. 


& When the abraſions of the bowels are 
diſcharged, it is to be obſerved, whether any 
fat ſubſtance is voided with them, for then 
the ulcer is in the large inteftmes. When 
blood is voided, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
whether it is mixed univerſally with the ex- 
crements, or whether it is only ſuperficially 
upon ſome part of them. If it be mixed with 
them, it ſhews that the ulcer is in the fu- 
perior inteſtines ; if it appear on the ſurface 
of them, the ulcer is in the inferior inteſ- 
tines. The fame obſervation applies in re- 
card to the abraſions, in ſome degree, and 
likewiſe the ſhreds that are voided, which 
will ſhew alſo by their proper fubſtance, 
which mteſtine is affected. In this manner, 
Dyſenteries that arife from the liver, are to 
be diſcovered: in the beginning, a thin, 
bloody fanics is diſcharged ; then by the dit- 
eaſe increafing, a thick humour, not unlike 
the fæces of red wine. Beſides, in Hepatic 
excretions, no abraſions are voided: and 

2 fome- 
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ſometimes, during an interval of two or 
three days, the evacuation is ſuppreſſed; then 
than the former, which is not the caſe when 
there is an ulcer in the inteſtines, in which 
the patient has neither large ſtools, nor long 
intervals between them. When the ulcer is 
in the rectum, the diſeaſe is called a Tenefimes; 
it is attended with vehement ſtraining, and a 
conſtant defire of going to ſtool, voiding at 
the ſame time but little, which in the begin- 
ning is pituitous and pinguious, but in length 
of time, a fpecies of abraſions is alfo voided ; 
but through the whole of the diſeaſe, the 


fæces from the ſuperior inteſtines, have no- 
thing of this ſort mixed with them.” 


Some writers mention, that after a great 
ſtraining to ſtool, preceded by a vehement 
pain, a fort of callous ſtones have been voided, 
not unlike thoſe which are generated in the 
bladder; but I have never ſeen them, nor 
have I ever heard of any perſon who has.” 


Lib. I. Comm. 3, Sc. 70, © that there are 
two forts of Dyſenteries ; one from an ulcera- 
tion 
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tion of the corroded inteſtines, and the other, 
when a copious diſcharge of blood from the 
veins of the inteſtines is evacuated.” And 
in Lib. HI. Cap. 2, de Symptomatum Canfis, he 
ſays, © there are four different ſpecies of 
bloody excretions, from four different cauſes : 
one of pure blood, from the loſs of a limb, 
or from foregoing any accuſtomed exerciſe. 
Another, when from an imbecility of the 
liver, a watery blood is diſcharged, like the 
waſhings of raw fleſh. The third, when a 
black and ſhining blood is dicharged. In theſe 
three ſpecies of excretions, the diſcharges 
are large; but in the fourth, the ſtools are 
imaller and more frequent: ſometimes pure 
blood is voided, and ſometimes in a concreted 
ftate ; ſometimes a ſmall quantity of matter; 
alſo floughs of ulcers, which the Greek 
writers call Egeaz:#s; beſides membranous 
ſubſtances, which are parts of the inteſtines 
themſelves : with theſe, excrements are often 
voided, having drops of blood in them. This 
laſt, he ſays, is an exulceration of the in- 
teſtines, and which only, ſome writers will 
allow to be properly called a Dyſentery.” 


ness de Lacis Aﬀettis, he ſays, 
O 4 the 
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ic the pains are cauſed by a corroding humour, 
which with an ulceration of the inteſtines, 
the modern phyſicians, and many of the an- 
cients, call a Dyſentery. Some of the latter 
not only term this, but alſo any bloody excre- 
tion, a Dyſentery.” 


Some of our modern writers have diſputed 
of deſcribing the Dyſentery, with an ulcera- 
tion of the bowels, becauſe an ulceration is 
not a primary ſymptom, nor neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a Dyſentery ; being, as ALExanvDer of 
TxrxALLES obſerves, rather the effeft than the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


But theſe diſcriminations are as uſeleſs as 
the various diviſions into which theſe mo- 
derns have marſhalled different forts of Dy- 
fenterics, as the Acute, Chronic, Bilious, 
Malignant, Putrid, Benign 3; Red, White, 
Brown, Grey, &c. which diſtinctions, in fact, 
are only applicable to the various appearances 
of the fame diſeaſe, as influenced by climate, 
ſeaſon, conſtitution ; to different ſtages and 
degrees of it; and to fuch cafes where ſome 
other diforder, or epidemic, is united with it. 


Hip- 
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Htrrocx ars himſelf, it is certain, makes 
uſe of the epithet v>pz, red, in Morb. Vulg. 
Lib Il. and in other places; but he uſes the 
word Fucwrep:a every where, in a general 
ſenſe, as well as GaLen, diſtinguiſhing this 
diſeaſe from the Auz;paa, Aoi Frgluvium, of 
| Diarrhcea ; and from the Azerep:az Levitas 
Inteftinorum, or Lientery. 
The Diarrhea is deſcribed by Axrr us to 
de a flux of liquid and unconcocted aliment*; 
and by GaLen to be a plentiful flux of the 
belly, without any inflammation or exulcera- 
tion of the inteſtines f. The Lienxtery is a dif 
ceaſe, according to GaL RN, wherein. the food 
paſſes quickly through the body, very little 
changed, or thrown out liquid but not cor- 
rupted, without pain, and the body is waſted. 
Aphor. Hive. Comment. VT. Sets. 1. 


SYDExHAM, in treating of the Epidemical 
Dyſentery in London, of 1669, 1670, 1671, 
and 1672, uſes the word in fo general a ſenſe, 
that he has been attacked by ſome obtervers 
of trifles, for ſaying, at the ſetting in of the 
Dyſentery in the firſt Autumn, ſeveral had 


* Cap. 7. de Sig. et Cauf. Diut. Morb. Lib. II. 
+ Definition. Med: j 
2 
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Htrrocxarxs ſpeaks of the diſeaſe where 
pain; Lid. I. de Morb. Vg. Kerr © fs 
Toe Ain errroves and SYDENHAM fays, that 


gripes were ſcarcely felt; Tm viz perch 
4 perentur.” Page 182. 
Having premiſed thus much concerning 
the definition of the diſeaſe of which I am 
treating, and of which further and ample 
deſcriptions may be found, by referring to 
Ares, Aris, Cziius AURELIANUS, 
and Arzxanper of 'TzALLEsS, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to the firſt article for Therapeutical 
conſideration. 

The immediate cauſes of all diſeaſes, well 
underſtood and properly confidered, point to 
their cure. It is an obſervation of the i- 
luſtrious SypzENHAm, that poſſefling this 
knowledge, and a correct hiſtory of a diſeaſe, 
he never was at a loſs to preſcribe a fuitable 
remedy for it; and that he always proceeded 


The 


aſcertained. 


Z. £4, Eo ir Sec 
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The diforder in queſtion has been, I be- 
lieve, more conſidered from its effects, re- 
mote, and concurring cauſes, than from its 
immediate cauſe : hence we may account for 
the ineſſicacy of the various attempts to cure it, 


The pen of writers. has done little more 
in the Dyſentery, than record the times and 
places when and where it proved moſt fatal; 
the appearance it put on; its ſymptoms ; its 
devaſtation 3 variety of modes of treatment, 
that had no certain ſucceſs; now and then a 
remarkable caſe; and the phænomena dif- 
covered on diſſecting the dead. 


The great author above-mentioned, fol- 
lowing nature as an unerring guide, never 
ſtopped at effects, neither did he bewilder 


®'The various appearances of the inteſtines after death 
from this diſeaſe, have been deſcribed by a multitude of 
writers ; and many of their deſcriptions collected together 
by Bonzrus, and may be ſeen in his admirable work, the 
Sepulchretum, Lib. III. S.. 11. But as difleQions of this 
fort lead to nothing towards the cure of the Dyſentery, and 
as the appearance of the inteſtines varies according to the 
habit of the patient, and the duration of the diſeaſe, I have 
ſuppreſſed an account of many diſſections I have made, as de- 
monſtrative only of its effects, which are ſuſficienty known 

to all practitioners. . 
O 3 hi. 
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himſelf in the ſearch of thoſe cauſes of diſ- 


eaſes, that are not cognizable by our ſenſes, 
but proceeded on to fuch as are immediate, 
or conjunct, and obſerved and aſſiſted the 
means employed by nature to relieve herſelf 
ſtruggling under the oppreſſion of diſeaſe ; or 
ſubſtituted a ſafer and better method, when 
hers was dangerous or ineffeftual. To which 
principle the world is indebted for that in- 
eſtimable work, that can only periſh with it: 
a work founded on a bafis applicable to all 
climes; that ſtands as the PaLLAum of 
phyſic againſt the ſuperſtitious errors of the 
middle ages, and the ingenious chimeras of 


He diſcovered the Dyſentery to be a Fever 
of the Seaſon, or of its own kind, turned in 
wards upon the iniglinen. Febrem eum efſe ſii 
&« ſcilicet generis, in inteflina introverſam.” Page 
170 and 182. And yet his ſucceſſors have 
made but little farther uſe of this excellent 
aphoriſm than quoting it, as their rules laid 
prove. 


In the courſe of my experience in the 
'Weſt-Indies, and from every account I have | 


2 Bp ů ¾ —f— 
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been able to procure in that part of the 
world, I have invariably found the truth of 
SYDENHAM's opinion; and have remarked, 
that as the flux conforms by the number of 
ſtools, and by its rapidity, to the violence, fo 
it does to the ſtate of the fever, of the ſea- 
fon, when it prevails; the ſtools being more 
frequent, and all ſymptoms more aggravated, 
at thoſe hours when the current fevers arc in 
their exacerbation, and the reverſe when 
thoſe fevers are in their remiſſion; beſides, 
the alternate ſucceſſion of one diſeaſe to ano- 
ther, I have frequently obſerved. Nor can 
it be doubted that this Fever of the Inteftines, 
| like moſt others, is cauſed by obffrufted perfpi- 
ratien; not confined to cold, hot, wet, or dry 
ſeaſons; particular food, water, liquors, or 
fruit; but chiefly depending on fome ſecret 
influence in the atmoſphere, or on ſudden 
tranſitions of the air, and ſuch other cauſes 
as expoſe people to have this diſcharge haſtily 
ſtopped. 


I know that writers have written very 
mate cauſes; and lay great ſtreſs on heat and 
moiſture, putrid ferments, infection, &c. &c. 
But upon a ftrift examination, we ſhall find 

O4 that 
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that there has been too much attention er- 


ployed on theſe vague, uncertain, and never. 
to be defined circumſtances, while the imme= = 


diate cauſe, or primum mebile, has eſcaped un- 
ticed. ; | | 


Epidemical diſeaſes can have but one gene- 
ral and immediate cauſe; for what pre-dif- 
poſing cauſe can exiſt, where every diverſity 
of habit of body, and age, is fubje& to the 
iam: fymptoms, and cured by the fame reme- 
dies? It is not to be doubted that a conjunct 
cauſe 1s neceſſary, by which one part becomes 
affected and not another; otherwiſe obſtructed 
perſpiration, the parent of fo many, would 
always produce the ſame diſeaſe. 


Though I believe that Epidemical Dyſen- 
terĩes have but one univerſal and common 
cauſe, and may be removed by one univerſal 
and common remedy, yet I do not contend 
that a particular diteaſe may not be created 
by a particular cauſe, and be cured by a par- 
ticular medicine. Accidental im in the 
bowels have often cauſed this diſeaſe, and a 


little rhubarb and laudanum have often 
cured it. 


It 
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It is faid by Cufpinianes, that the Emperor 
Theophilus died of a Dyſentery, which was 
cauſed by drinking a large draught of very 
cold water. Fabricws Haan mentions a 
Princeſs to whom the cating of muſhrooms 
had almoſt proved fatal by the ſame diſcaſe®. 
Ain fays, that Tachos, an Egyptian, a re- 
markably healthy man in his own country, 
loft his life by a Dyſentery in Perſia, which 
he brought on by changing from his accuſ- 
tomed dict, to that of the luxurious Per- 
fians tf. Amaius Lufitanus ſays, the people in 
ing the fleſh of animals that feed on Caffis 
Fiftulaj.—I have frequently known Dyſen- 
teries cauſed by eating immoderately of ſuch 
fruit as pine-apples and oranges, among peo- 
ple newly arrived in the V- nas; and in 
Paris from drinking the water of the Seize; 
and from a change of water in many coun- 
tries. But the cauſe of epidemical diſeaſes is 
no more to be confidered from particular 
caſes, than the natural life of man is to be 


De Dyſenter. Cap. 10. 
+ Lib. V. Cap. 1. Var. Hiſtor. 
t Cent. II. Curat. 45. in Scholia. 


eftimated, 
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eſtimated, by the age of thoſe that fall by 
caſualty, or periſh by untimely death. 


The conſequence of obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, from whatever cauſe, is either great in- 
flammation, or great debility ; and a plethora 
in the body, of much greater extent than 
eee limb, or 
the ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or a bleeding 
at the noſe; and yet Hrocx Ars and 
Garzxn affign theſe, which many other 
writers and frequent obſervations confirm, to 
be ſufficient cauſes to produce a rupture of 
veſſels, in other parts of the body. 


By what conjunct cauſe this plethora, from 
obſtructed perſpiration, ſhould be directed to 
the inteſtines, and not to the lungs, I do not 
know, If this conjunct cauſe be only ſome 
latent matter m the bowels, how comes it, 
that in camps, where the officers and men 
often uſe a totally different diet, and are in 
many reſpects under different circumſtances, 
and in cities, where infants, adults, old peo 
ple, and thoſe of every deſcription, and mode 


of life, fall indiſcriminately in an epidemical 
tcafon ? 


The 
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The great outlet for perſpiration being the 
ſkin, it muſt ever be ſubject to variation in 
quantity from the viciſſitudes of the air. In 
the temperate clime of Italy, it appears by 
Sancrorvs ® that perſpiration amounts to 
five-cighths of what is taken into the body; 
we cannot, therefore, be furpriſed at the vio- 
lent efforts nature immediately makes, on the 
ſudden fupprefſion of an habit of ſuch extent: 
and if we attend to the ſtools of fome patients, 
after the common contents of the bowels are 
diſcharged, before the blood-veffels are 
broken, and at intervals when there is no 
mixture of blood, or mucus, we ſhall find 
they are nothing but a ferous, acrid fluid, 


As I have canſtantly practiſed in the opi- 
nion that an Epidemical Dyſentery is a 
Feuer of the Inteftines, and that this fever is 
univerſally cauſed by the Obfrutied Perſpira- 
un being determined there: io I have univer- 
ſally found it relieved by turning back that 
diſcharge to its natural channel; nor have I 


* Sandforms ſays, fifty ounces of perſpiration is diſcharged 
from a man in a day in Italy. Lie computes that thirty- 
three ounces is the mean quantity in England. 

often 
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often found difficulty in removing it ſpeedily, 
when taken in the beginning of the diſeaſe. 
The common and fatal practice of attack- 
I in the bowels, with opiates 
and aſtringents, is but aggravating the effect 
(which at firſt is irritation, and diſtention of 
the meſaraic veſſels), while the cauſe is intire- 


ly neglected. 


Among the multitude of Formule pro- 
poſed, we find Suate Root, Dover's Powder, and 
other diaphoretic medicines; but exhibited 
in fuch a manner that they muſt often have 
produced more harm than good : however, 
it plainly demonſtrates that the ſkin has not 
been really looked to for relief, much leſs has 
„ „ Nee 
— 


in ſmall doſes, united with Philonium, or 
Opium: others a courſe of Ipecacuanha in 
ſtages of the difeaſe, when the inflammatory 
_ ſymptoms are over. The good effects are 
power; fometimes to its purging, and fome- 
times to its aſtringent quality. But with the 

greateſt 
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greateſt deference poſſible to theſe opinions, 
which have been numerous, I believe with 
Faix, that Ipecacuanhe increafes the ten- 
dency of the humours to the ſkin; and 
therein conſiſts its uſe in fluxes *. 


I apprehend that no aſtringent medicines, 
ſimply as ſuch, will often be found proper in 
fluxes: this is daily evinced by gangrenes, 
obſtinate obſtructions, abſceſſes, dropſies, or 
fwellngs, which ariſe when a flux has been 
injudiciouſly ſtopped by them : a Dyſentery 
being, in its firſt ſtages, © @ Fever of the In- 
zeflines,” and in every ſtage, as far as relates to 
the excretions, an increaſe of one diſcharge 
from the diminution of another : which can- 


* Radix Ipecacuanhz præter vim vomitariam, quam obti- 
net, uberrimum ſudorem excitare ſolet. Atque in hoe, 
FziznD. Comment. de Febr. p. 40. 


+ Hieeockar. Pronot. Sect. 2. © Intempeſtive ſup- 
preſſa Inteftinorum Difficultas, abſceſſum in Coftis, aut in 
Viſceribus, aut Articulis inducit.” And Garter de Ven. 
Se. adverſus ExasisTRAT. Cap. 6, fays, © Melancholia, 
ka, Hydrops, oriri poſſunt. 


not 
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not be eſſectually remedied, but by reſtoring 
the functions of the body to their natural 
order and equilibrium. 


Momstzun DE SEXAC gave Emetic Tartar in 
ſmall doſes; but he expretsly fays, he gave it 
as a /axative to keep up a free paſſage from 
the ſtomach to the rectum. It is a common 
practice to give the Glaſs, and other prepara- 
tions of Autimany, in cafual doſes, and uncer- 
tain periods ; but the operation is always in- 
tended for the firſt paſſages. In this practice, 


reflux of humours to the bowels; for often 
in fluxes, when from careleſſneſs and cold, 
antimonials have had their whole force and 
action turned upon the bowels, they have 
increaſed the determination of the fluids 
there, and brought on ſudden death. 
The activity of emetic tartar makes the 
direction of it difficult; it is in many reſpects 
a dangerous medicine, in hot climates, the 
nervous ſyſtem there being fo irritable, — 

7 enxcept 
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except merely as an emetic. It has dons 
much miſchief when employed as a diapho- 
retic in fevers and fluxes, the reguline viru- 
lence of the antimony being combined with 
acid, makes its operation, as a ſpdorific, very 
precarious; and it often proves fatal to the 
ſtomach. 


Such preparations of antimony, as from 
the effects I ſhould ſuppoſe James's Powder 
to be, that have, what has been termed the 
phlogiſton of the mineral, mitigated, and the 
reguline part capable of action, from acidity, 
are beſt in theſe diſeaſes, being more certainly 
fudorific; their operation on the ſtomach and 
bowels conſiderably depends on the ſtate of 
the humours contained there; and they 
principally become active when nature re- 
quires it. 

It has been ſuppoſed that the doſes of 
theſe preparations of antimony cannot be 
fo well aſcertained as its ſolution by the ve- 
getable acid; for which reaſon emetic tartar 
has been preferred for uſe. It muſt be ad- 
mitted that emetic tartar is a certain vomit, 
and when given for that purpoſe, the doſe is 
eaſily aſcertained : but as it acts immediately 

on 
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on the ſtomach, it is frequently impoſſible to 
produce any other effects by it, in whatever 
doſe adminiſtered. Ay — 
cian, at the head of a medical ſeminary; has 
greatly contributed to the general uſe of eme- 
tic tartar, and much abuſe of it has ariſen in 
hot climates, from reſpect to his authority 
and character. 
cation of cold air, as a ſedative, by abating the 
re- action of the vaſcular fyftem, may be uſeful 
in ſome circumſtances of fever ; but the pro- 


tom of expoſing patients indifcriminately in 


fevers and fluxes, almoſt fab dio, and the mi- 
chief it produced difregarded: 


A moderately cool, temperate air, is proper 


and neceſſary in every ſpecies of fever; but if 
any thing beyond that degree is meant, it 
cannot be ſupported by any reaſoning that 
applies to the ſmall-pox; though this gave 
nie to the ſpeculation, and many experiments 
on it, in the Southern parts of Europe. 


poſer himſelf does not venture to pronounce 
in what. This dangerous eonjecture too we 


| 


_ I 5 Wy." 
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It is not my intention to diſpute the auxi- 
liary aid, that may occafionally be drawn 
ous aſtringents, in certain conditions of a 
Dyſentery, Diarrhcea, or Teneſmus; or from 


_ rhubarb, abſorbents, and correctors, in 


unumportant complaints of the bowels, ori- 
ginating there, from acrimony and crudities ; 
but to recommend a Ay acts. — 
Epidemical Dyſenteries, by means 

to, and that correſpond with, their general 


P It 


cauſe. 
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It will occur to every practitioner (as my 
intention here is the uſe of SuporFiICs) that 
I mean à careful, continued courſe of them, to keep 
up a SWEAT in extent proportioned to the violence 
of the diſeaſe; and not the trifling way of gir- 
ing them in ſmall doſes, whilſt the patient is 
_ expoſed, and their operation neglected. It will 
occur alfo, that the Suderific employed muff be 
fatale to the nature of the flux ; the flage of it; 
and the habit of the patient. 


When I propoſe a method for the cure of 
this difeaſe by a courſe of Sudorifics, I am 
aware of no objeftion that can poſſibly attend 
the novelty of the doctrine; except that it 
wants the ſanction of the Fathers of Phyſic, 
and has to oppoſe the errors and prejudices 
of cuſtom. But facts muſt ſupport it, where 
this diſeaſe is moſt formidable, from the im- 
portant conſideration that ſucceſs in war, the 
ſafety of poſſeſſions, and the protection of 
commerce, depend on the preſervation of 
foldiers and failors; among whom the flux 
has ever been found to make the moſt dread- 


on all ſervice in hot climates. 


Though 


ful havock in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and | 


: 
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Though I have had a ſucceſſion of oppor- 
tunities in my private practice, ſince the year 
1768, to prove the extent of the doctrine I 
advance; I have alſo had many opportunities 
to prove its efficacy, in that degree of Dyſen- 
tery, which is no where to be ſeen but in 
military camps and garriſons: for which 
reaſon I ſhall illuſtrate the ſubject with a 
mort account of the Bloody-Flux, as it raged 
among his Majeſty's troops in Jamaica, in 
April, 1780, and particularly in the camp at 
Caſtile Fort, with the method that I followed 
in the treatment of thofe committed to my 
Care. 


This flux will appear to want almoſt all 
the uſually-conceived remote cauſes of a Dy- 
ſentery; but it will be found, with the im- 
mediate one, common to all. 


The ftate of the human frame for ſome 
time prior to the above period, underwent a 
multitude of diurnal tranſitions, from the 
abſence, or preſence of a violent fea-breeze : 
the weather was now remarkably dry, hot 
for the ſeaſon of the year, and at times ſultry. 
It was impoſſible to uſe the leaft exerciſe 

P 2 wih 
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without being heated; and it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to get heated, without being imme- 
diately chilled by the breeze . 


It is the foldier's life to be much expoſed, 
and it is his cuſtom to be careleſs of himſelf; 
when he is fatigued, or heated, he haſtens to 
cool himfelf in the breeze, or night air, and 
perhaps throws off his clothes, and often 
lies down and fleeps in that condition. If 
he is wet, he dries his clothes, linen, and 
ſkin together. By theſe means, perſpiration, 
the great fountain of health in hot climates, 
is ſuddenly ſtopped, and febrile ſtrictures oc- 
cupy the whole furface of the body. 


A Flux following theſe data, muſt diſtin- 
guiſh itſelf by an inflammatory diatheſis; 
and its progreſs will conſequently be rapid. 

I V be general ſymptoms were a chilneſs in 
the beginning, fucceeded by feveriſh heats; 
gripings, and frequent fmall motions ; fick- 


* When the breeze is violent, and what is called fiery, it 


checks perſpiration, when people are expoſed to it, in an 


cauſing a feveziſh tendency. 


neſs 
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neſs of the ſtomach, and ſometimes retch- 
ings; copious purging ſoon followed, with 
green, brown, or yellow watery ſtools: theſe 
were now mixed with, or ſucceeded by great 
_ diſcharges of blood: ſeveral ounces of pure 
arterial blood were voided in a ftream, every 
half hour, or hour; and ſome patients bled 
to death in this manner. The ſtools varied 
in fætor, and appearance, according to the 
periods of the diſeaſe, and as they were more 
or lefs retained: a conſiderable degree of 
fever brought on the diſeaſe, and accompa- 
nied it with ſome; with others, but little; 
ſmall bloody, flmy ſtools continually harafſ- 
ed the patient in the laſt ſtages, particularly 
at nights: the tongue was greatly furred, 
and fometimes of a brown, or black colour. 
Apthz appeared but feldom. This is the 
general account of thoſe who experienced 
the violence of the diſeaſe, and ſurvived the 
firſt week ; but many who were ſeized at the 
ſetting in of the flux that Spring, periſhed in 
three or four days. 
The curative indications are to cleanſe the 
inteſtines, and to cauſe a revulſion to the 
ſurface of the body. When the diſeaſe is 


T3 rapid, 
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rapid, the cure depends on performing theſe 
things as ſpeedily as poſſible. 


Experience having ſhewn that the com- 
fall far ſhort, in violent Dyſenteries, of ob- 
taining the important point of revulſion, in 
proper time, and ſupporting it; the practice 
will ſtill be deficient, if we cannot find means 
adequate to theſe purpoſes. 


The inductive confiderations are, to bleed 
whenever it can be done with fafety; to 
cleanſe the prime vie ; to check the impetus 
with which the circulation is determined on 
the inteſtines, diſtending and burſting the 
coats of the diftributing branches of the 
Meſenteric Arteries; to remove the ſpaſm 
from the veſſels of the ſurface of the body, 
and to cauſe a diverſion there ;—all theſe 
muſt be done immediately, that the revulſion 
may be effetual. 


Bleeding being an operation of great conſe- 
quence in the flux, the cure is generally begun 


with it, repeating it as the ſymptoms autho- 
rife. There are but few inftances where it 


may not ſafely be done in the beginning of 
, . | 2 l A the 


—— I. —— — — — — — * — 


. — — —— 


fibres of the ſtomach, forces open the ex- 
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the diſeaſe; obſerving only, zon que tas fit, 


fed que vires fint®.” The neceſſity is obvious, 


where the patient is plethoric, wi 

thoric, with 

fever, full pulſe, and ſevere pains. — 
After bleeding, a vomit of Ipecacuanba 1s to 

be given, which commonly relieves the ſto- 

mach from a load of acid, poraceous, bilious 


vomiting is, that its action on the muſcular 


a the circu- 
lation to the furface of the body, and in- 
duces to ſweat. This, the invariable effect of 
vomits, has not been noticed by the ancients ; 
and has never been by the moderns applias 
nern of inteſtinal 

- operation is ne- 
After the vomit and opiate, it is proper to 


empty the bowels, but with caution, in cafe 


the patient is weak; and in ſuch a manner. 
as not to increaſe the e 
2 and divert it from the ſurface; 

then we ſhould loſe the ground gained by 
the vomit, and countera& our principal de- 


Cris. Lib. II. Cap. 10. | 
P 4 ſign. 
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the ſkin, and purges at the ſame time, is 
what I always uſe. 


revulſion begun, it muſt be ſupported by 
fadorifics, that the diſeaſe may be thrown off 
by fweat: this will be effected by uniting an 


cauſes little or no irritation, and is a pleaſant 
and certain diaphoretic. It is generally neceſ- 
fary in the flux, when a ſweat is intended by 
antimonial, or other emetic medicines, in 
{mall doſes, to add laudanum, to take off 
their writation, by which means their doſes 
and effects may be greatly extended. 
James Powder is admirably calculated to 
anſwer the firſt intentions in this difeaſe: it 
poſſeſſes this great advantage, that though 
it ſhall effeftually cleanſe the prime vie, pro- 
perly given, it never fails to excite a plentiful 
ſweat, and its effects terminate on the ſkin. 
This double operation, if I may fo call it, 
perhaps has made it fo deciſive in obſtinate 


When 
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When the diaphoreſis is begun, I cover my 
patient, if he is a ſoldier, with a blanket 
(which no foldier ſhould be without), and 
take care that the wind is not admitted 
directly upon him. I do not ſuffer him to 
uncover himfelf, but order whatever he 
wants to be brought to him, and fupply him 
copiouſly with warm mint, fage, balm, or 
oatmeal tea; and now and then give him a 
baſon of gruel, or thin flour pap, with a 
ſpoonful or two of good, found white wine 
in it, as free as poſſible from acidity. 


When the ſudoriſic proceſs has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully continued, all the fymptoms grow 
milder; and if the patient breaks out in a 
raſh, or effloreſcent eruptions, or boils, the 
diſeaſe will ſoon be removed. 

Should it be objected, that uncovering and 
riſes to go to ſtool, is an inconveniency which 
militates againſt my doctrine; I anfwer, that 
where there are proper attendants and uten- 
fils, the patient need not be expoſed, nor 
move from his bed : and that when once a 
complete and univerſal fweat is raiſed, the 

—_ neceſſity 
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neceſſity for expoſing the patient at all, will 
foon be at an end, as the diſeaſe ſometimes 


ſuddenly diſappears. 


In the Weſt-Indies, in the preſence of 
ſeveral of the officers of different regiments, 
who were deſirous to be ſpectators of a fact 
ſo intereſting to the army, a foldier has been 
taken in the worſt condition of the diſeaſe, 
with blood running from him, as in an he; 
morrhage from a wound, and in the utmoſt 
agony ; I have given him three grains of the 
common Glaſs of Antimony, finely prepared, 
and made into a {mall pill: this perhaps has 
operated upwards and downwards ; but in 
promoting its operation to the ſkin, thoſe 
other operations ceaſed, and a violent fweat 
has enfued 5 which was kept up by warm herb 
teas, and now and then ſmall doſes of lau- 
danum, which may always be given with 
ſafety, and without any of its uſual incon- 
veniencies, while the patient is ſweating, 
which is a fact worthy the attention of prac- 
titioners :—even the firſt ſtool, after the 
fweating has been raiſed, has been leſs bloody, 
and the third, or fourth, frequently ſcarcely 
tinged. —Such is the power of RevuLsion. 


If 
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If the flux continues obſtinate, and the 
ſweats do not go on kindly, it will not only 
de requiſite to carry off the marbific humours 
by a doſe of the antimonial purgatiye, but re- 
peated vomits of Jpecacuanha are to be given. 
In this caſe the circulation has not been 
enough diverted from the inteſtines, to pro- 
duce a full and ſufficient diaphoreſis: it is 
therefore neceſſary to give a freth impulſe to 
the fibres, by the action of vomiting : for in 
vomiting, the action of the ſtomach, and 
che contraction of the abdominal viſcera, 


of the body. 


— . the fux, is 
indurated fæces, lodged in the inteſtines ; 
ene Bull hove bean reprat- 
edly purged, and taken nothing but fluids 
during his illneſs, it is amazing what ſcybala, 
or Jumps of excrement, will ſometimes be 
brought away, by arepetition of the antimonial 
purgative, after an interval of ſeveral days: 
for which reaſon, when the ſweats have been 
plentiful, the pulſe moderate, and the flux 
fill continues, we may ſuſpect this to be the 


caſe.— The extraordinary appearance theſe 
balls 
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balls of excrement ſometimes acquire from a 
long retention among the diſeaſed ſecretions, 
have induced ſome writers to whimfical fup- 
poſitions concerning their cauſe, and compo- 
nent principles. 


PrxINGLE ſays, he does not know whether 
thoſe lumps, which have the appearance of 
Juet, are the ſame which HieroczartEs calls 


tions that Celfus calls . Cara. Gare 
fays, they are the muſcular fubſtance of the 
inteſtines. Carpanus ſays, that they are 
«& 2 meſenterio et vicinis partibus erofis mteflinis.” 
And commentators in general ſay, that they 
are «© ſecunda inteftinorum tunica. Beſides, Hirro- 
CRATES ſays, that the capes are a fatal fymp- 
tom: CN ay capris vroywpnouet, Faraciprer®. 
However, BrxAassAavOLaA, in his comment on 
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means fatal, nor uncommon in the Dyſen- 
tery, though the Caruncule certainly are, 
notwithſtanding what Br assavoLa aſſerts; 
for as Fons rus fays, © —ita ut quædam Car- 
« garn Pinguia duntaxat excernantur, facile 
ec curarĩ poterit,—ita ut veluti Caruncule, hoc 
ec eft, magnz inteſtinorum partes excernan- 
c tur, lethalis eſt talis Dyſenteria.” Lib. XXII. 
Obi. 33. Scholia. 


The Corfora Pinguia have been always pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed by every writer of experi- 
ence and correctneſs, from the Carunculæ, 
Sirigmenta, and Ramenta. | 

Paix E has fallen into the ſame error re- 
ſpecting the Caſcaus, or cheeſy ſubſtances, 
frequently found in the ſtools of dyſenteric 
people; ſuppoſing it actually cheeſe eaten by 
the patient. PLaTERUs makes the ſame 
miſtake reſpecting the pinguious ſubſtances. 


I purſue the method I have related, regu- 
lating it as occafion may require, or particu- 
lar occurrences ſuggeſt, until the patient is 
in a condition for bark, and other tonics and 
corroborants. 


The 
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The flux will continue troubleſome in ſome 
ſubjects from mere weakneſs, and relaxation 
of the veſſels, without any material gripings, 
or feveriſh ſymptoms ; here I never hefitate 
to give bark, with faake-root and wine. 


In all complaints of the bowels, particu- 
larly in the Dyſentery, bark ſhould never be 
given in ſubſtance; it cauſes irritations and 
gripings; and either brings back the diſeaſe, 
or fills the patient with obſtructions: a ſtrong 
decoction, therefore, is ever to be preferred. 
As the flux is always increaſed at the ap- 
proach of night, ſo for ſome time after it 
has abated the pulſe quickens, and the pa- 
tient grows feverith in the evening: this is 
an admonition that we ſhould defift from 
bark, and give a gentle diaphoretic at nights. 
keeps up a ſmall irritation, after every other 
ſymptom is removed, may be corrected with 
abſorbents, and carried off before the uſe of 


or any mild cathartic. 
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During the convaleſcent ſtate of thoſe who 
have been much reduced, and to prevent a 
relapſe, a flannel ſhirt, or jacket, worn next 
the ſkin, is very beneficial. When the bowels 
have ſuffered conſiderably by the flux, and 
cannot recover their tone, but from weakneſs 
are ſubject to returns of the diſeaſe, or to 
diarrhcea or teneſmus, on the leaſt expoſure 
to cold, a flannel jacket next the fkin, 
will be found almoſt a certam remedy and 
preventative. 


It is to be obferved, when the attack is 
ſudden and violent, it is often neceffary to 
overtake the diſeaſe with opiates, and cor- 
dials, before any recourſe to pathological rea- 
ſoning is to be adopted; otherwiſe the pa- 
tient may be exhauſted and funk, beyond the 
recovery of medicine. 


Here I cannot help expreſſing my concern, 
that the aggravated ſymptoms which return 
in the morning, have not put an end to the 
cuſtom in the army and navy practice, of 
giving large doſes of Opium at night. When 
opium 1s given alone, and continued for any 

time, after its cordial effects are over, it 
3 weakens 
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weakens the veſſels, injures the nerves, cauſes 
either a ſtrangury, or a paralyſis of the blad- 
der, and lowers the powers of life : the hu- 
mours, inſtead of being diſſipated, accumu- 
late in the diſeaſed parts, that when the con- 
ſtipation it has created is off, the blood ruſhes 


fix, eight, ten, or fourteen d Several 
writers mention ſuppreſſion of urine among the 
fymptoms of this diſeaſe; but as I have never 
ſeen any thing like it occur, where opiates, or 
aſtringents, had not been improperly uſed, 
I confider it rather as a fymptom of miſma- 
nagement, than of the difeafe. From opium 
I have often obſerved this effect; and have 
ſpeedily removed it by increaſing perſpiration, 
and giving a cup of ſtrong, clear, good Cor- 
FEE, every few hours. 


In the beginning of the diſeaſe, the inteſ- 
tines arc in a ſtate of inflammation : and in 
the farther advanced ſtate of it, we find the 


* In his Hiſtory of the Dyſentery, at Nimeguen, in 2735 
meſen- 


page 18. 


ſometimes intolerable. Here the matchleſs 
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meſenteric veſſels and glands enlarged and 
obſtructed; the inteſtines thickened, their 
coats tumified, relaxed, abraded, and haſten- 
ing into a ſtate of ulceration, or ſphacela- 
tion: Opium, in theſe fituations (beyond 
which the diſeaſe is never curable), muſt 


The real uſe of opium is to arreſt the 
hurry of the diſeaſe; to procure time to put 
ſome rational method of cure into execution; 
to take off the irritating property of other 
medicines, and to give them their intended 
effect, and to eaſe thoſe /eormma which are 


power of opium raiſes our admiration. 


In the preceding hiſtory it will appear, that 
the Flux is not confined to particular ſeaſons 
and fituations ; that what have been com- 
monly conſidered as remote cauſes, only give 
the type to the diſeaſe ; and that its general 
cauſe, producible various ways, 1s obſtructed 
perſpiration. 

The Flux that prevailed in Jamaica, in 
the Autumn of the year 1779, was attended 
with many of thoſe cauſes, that are called 

Q remote 
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remote; Auguſt, September, October, and 
the beginning of November, were unuſually 
faction of the blood, in fuch a ſeaſon, re- 
laxes the extremities of the perſpiratory veſ- 
ſels, and ſubjects them to ſudden ſpaſm and 
collapſion. | | 


The Camp Dyſentery, in low, damp, 


marſhy countries in Europe, in the Autum- 
nal ſeaſon, has all the concomitants, and 
type of a Flux in hot climates, after heavy 


There will be leſs diſpoſition to inflamma- 
tion, and the fluids will tend more to a ſtate 
of -diffolution ;—yet it is 4 Fever turned upon 
the Inteftines, for want of a free and regular 
of the atmoſphere. 


The irritation thus produced on the 
bowels, ſoon cauſes a violent determination 
of blood, and as the circulation is dimi- 
niſhed in the veſſels of the ſurface of the 


By 


. — — 
— 


— — — —— —— — —— — —„— 


parts; emetics are limited to anfwer particu- 
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By this increaſed action of the arteries, 
the progreſs of the blood is impeded in the 
minute ramifications of the veſſels; hence 
extravaſation and hzmorrhage; an immediate 
revulſion 1s therefore neceſſary; it muſt be ex- 
tenſive, but ſuitable, that there may be no 
miſchief done, by increaſing the debility in- 
cident to the diſeaſe. 


Bleeding cannot be performed on every 
ſubject, nor in every ſtage, nor condition of 
a Flux; cathartics only cleanſe the affected 


lar purpoſes: diaphoretics have never been 
uſed in a manner, nor extent ſufficient to 
produce an effect; and the cuſtom of expoſ- 
ing patients to partial currents of cold air, in 
hot climates, prevents nature from doing 


The type of the diſeaſe being duly attend- 
ed to, will indicate the quantity and nature 
of the evacuations neceſſary to facilitate re- 
vulfion ; and it is ſafely and effectually com- 
Pleted, by a careful, continued courſe of 
SUDORIFICS, and dilution, carried on in ex- 
tent proportioned to the diſeaſe. 


Q2 Thus 
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Thus have I communicated what I con- 
ceive to be the general cauſe of the Dvszx- 
TERY, and explained the method I have fol- 
lowed in its cure. I have avoided the detail 
of minute deſcriptions, circumſtances, par- 
ticular cafes, and diſſections, as not coming 
within my defign ; which is to explain my 
method of -cure, applicable to the cauſe I 
have aſſigned of this diſeaſe, and compriſed 
in the following conſiderations :—That the 
Dyſentery is a Fever of the Inteftines ; that the 
cauſe is Obſtrutted Perſpiration; and that the 
cure conſiſts in turning back the circula- 
tion to the ſurface of the body, and in- 


creaſing the ſenſible perſpiration by the moſt 
active SUDORIFICS. 


Induced by motives not to be reſiſted, I 
have ventured on the public, without the 
advantages of leifure and retirement ; and 
as I have nothing to expect from the orna- 
ments of diction, and compoſition, I have 
placed my Hes et felatia in the rectitude of my 
intentions. The judicious and candid will 
judge of them, and determine how far an 
attempt to make ſome return for the benefits 

FO which 


7 
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which we receive from ſociety, is laudable, 
when it contributes to mitigate one of the 
great calamities of mankind. 


Cm —————— .———ñß | 


% Moſt of the preceding part of this Treatiſe, has been 
ſeveral times publiſhed, in a ſeparate tract, under the title 
of OnszRVATlons on the DysSENTERY of the WEST- 
Bis, with a zew and ſucceſsful Method of Treating it. 


Gan THE 


DTC WU THE RE To 


PART THE SECOND. 


PHE mufaaare that conduit fo mans 
violence in the Spring of the year 1780, 
in Jamaica, was the principal epidemic which 
the ſeaſon produced, among adults; but 
there was a malignant ulcerated fore throat, 
that ſeized children and very young people, 
and proved fatal to almoſt every infant that 
was attacked with it. This diſeaſe, which 
was the occaſion of mourning to almoſt every 
family in the town of Kingſton, was attended 
with very little fever, fætor, or pain; for it 
ſometimes was not diſcovered by the parents, 
nor nurſes of children, until a few hours be- 
fore their death. It was frequently unob- 
Q4 
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ſerved until the whole throat, fauces, and 
pallate, were intirely rotten. Some who re- 
covered loſt their uvula, and part of their 
| palate. Some had their ſpeech and articula- 
tion afterwards confiderably affeted by it. 
The diſorder made its firſt appearance in 
April, and continued through the remainder 
of the year, but gradually abated. In Au- 
guſt, ſome children who had eſcaped the fore 
throat, broke out with very large boils. In 
September the fore throat attacked adults, but 


in them it yielded to purging medicines, 
gargles, and bark. 

I uſed gargles made of Decoction of Bark 
and Mel Egyptiacum, in general practice; 
and from their efficacy, I lamented that the 
| Mel Egyptiacum could not be uſed with ſafety 
for children. However, I found a ſolution 
of White Vitriol and Roch Alum, a very 
medy to cleanſe their fauces with; and if a 
hittle of it was fwallowed, it had always a good 
effect, by cauſing a ſmall degree of retching, 
by which the ſtomach and throat were 
cleanſed of mucus and floughs, and great 
relief was obtained. 


As 
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As diſeaſes in hot climates m general are 
ſuppoſed to owe their origin to accidental, or 
incidental moiſture, added to heat; and that 
thote ſeaſons which are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for the quantity of rain, are moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for the quantity of uiſeaſes; it may 
de proper to remark, that epidemics fre- 
quently appear there, without the co- opera- 
tion of any known cauſe whatever; and 
that neither the Sore Throat, nor the Spring 
Dyſentery, were produced by wet weather, 
as will appear from what follows; which will 
alſo ſerve to give a general idea of the climate 
at and near Kingſton, where the heat is on 
an average at nearly 83 degrees of Fabrenbeit 8, 
or 221 of Reaumur's thermometer, through 
the year. 


1780, January. Two days rain in this month. 
Cold north winds four days in the be- 
ginning of the month. Land winds at 
nights. Very little ſea breeze in the 
middle of the days, and ſometimes 
hot; but in general cool, and very 
healthy. On the ſeventh of this month, 
at ten minutes after eight o'clock m the 

morning, a ſevere earthquake hap- 


pened. 


| F 
* 
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Four days moderate rain. Sea breeze 
___ maolent* 

Ju. Twelve days rain: three at one time, 


and ſeven at another ſucceſſively. Strong 
ſea breeze. 


July. Four days rain. Sea breeze moderate. 
Sultry nights.” 

Auguſt. Five days rain. Sea breeze in the 
middle of the day only. Inten ſely hot 
in the mornings before the ſetting in of 
the breeze. Light land wind at nights.* 

Seftember. Nine days rain: four ſucceſſively. 
Sultry in the abſence of the breeze, 
which was ſtrong about noon. Land 
wind at nights.s 

5 Tt rained fix days and nights ſucceſſively in this month in 
in 1781 fr days. 
It rained three days ſucceflively in this month in 1779— 

Ja 1781 eleven days. 

7 It rained one day in this month in 2779 —In 1781 nine days. 
It rained eight days in this month in 1779 5 five ſucceſ- 
fively—In 1781 four days. 

It rained four days in this month in 2779 —In 1781 ten 


aps 


Moy. 


Ofober. 
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Otfitober. Eleven days violent rain. Storms 
of wind accompanied the rain on the 
ſecond inſtant, which increaſed on the 
third, and continued all night. Cold 
during the rain. Hot at other times. 
Land wind ftrong at nights, and cold. 
Little fea breeze, and very cloſe days in 
general.“ | 


November. Three days ſlight rain, ſucceſſively. 
Cloſe, hot days. No fea breeze, except 
now and then for a few hours, in the 

middle of the day. Land wind at 

nights, and colder than ufual at this 
ſeaſon of the year." 


December. Three days rain. Nights and 
days. The weather cool and agreeable.” 


This ſtatement of the ſenſible alterations of 


It rained ſeven days in this month in 2379—Is 238: 
twelve days. 

n It rained fix days ſucceſſively in this month in 1779—In 
178 1 ſeven days. | 


= Ther was a ini tis man in 1979 1p 
ro days. 


the 
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the atmoſphere, in which the expreſſions of 
__—_—_—_—— — — 
ly, and thoſe days numbered as rainy, not 
as intire days of rain, but only when it rained 
for a few hours, or part of a day, is ſuffi- 
ciently minute to ſhew how far its influence 
might have prevailed, in the production of 
thoſe diſeaſes which marked the year. 


As I have already faid, the 85th, gad, 
93d, and 94th regiments, arrived in Jamaica 
on the firſt of Auguſt this year, for the San 
Juan expedition®:—that the firſt battalion of 
the Goth, and the 79th, and 88th regiments, 
were already in the ifland; that the flank 
companies of each regiment were encamped 
at Caftile Fort, and afterwards at Up-Park; 
that the encampment continued from the 
beginning of Auguſt to the end of Novem- 
ber; that I undertook the care of the camp 
hoſpitals; and that there were, by my return 
on the 12th of September, 267 men ill. 
chiefly of the Dyſentery and of Bilious and 
Remittent Fevers, in the different hoſpitals of 
Caftile Fort and Uf-Park, and in the barrack of 
Rock Fort, which was then uſed as an hoſpital. 


* Page 150. 
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In the treatment of the Dyſentery (in 
which, notwithſtanding the vaſt numbers 
that were attacked by it, we did not loſe 
one man in the acute ſtate of the diſeaſe), 
whether attended with fever or not, I pro- 
ceeded with the Sudorific proceſs, as I had 
done in the Spring. This Autumnal Flux, 
like all Fluxes that I have ſeen, exerted its 
influence moſt on thoſe who were moſt ex- 
poſed to the weather. 


Dyſenteries, as well as other diforders, in 
hot climates, in Autumn, partake more of a 
putrid than of an inflammatory nature ; 
and perſpiration is raiſed with leſs difficulty, 
and with gentler medicines, than it is at other 
times when the fibres are more rigid, and the 
air more dry and elaſtic; for which reaſon, 
mild Diaphoretics, ſuch as Antimonial, or 
Ipecacuanha Wine and Laudanum, were 
uſed in the camp this Autumn; and evacua- 
made. Sometimes the fweat raiſed by the 
firſt vomit of Fpecacuanha, aſſiſted by diluting 
put a ſtop to the diſeaſe, 


I never 
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I never gave Hecacuanha as a vomit, nor 
Glaſs of Antimony as a purge, in the Pyſentery, 
latterly in the Weſt-Indies, but, previouſly 
to their operation, I ordered the patient to 
his bed, and diſpoſed him for fweating. This I 
found by experience always infured that cpe- 
ration, on which the cure depends; and 


ſometimes carried the whole effect of the 


medicine off that way, without either vomit- 
ing or purging, and with it the diſeaſe. 


In London, laſt Winter, a gentleman had 
taken a doſe of Glauber's falt, and the fame 
evening went into a warm bath, after which 
he returned to his own houſe. In the night 
he was ſeized with pains in the bowels, and a 
conſtant writation to go to ſtool. The next 
day he voided blood, and bloody mucus, and 
had a complete Dyſentery. He took chalk 
julep, and laudanum for two days; but the 
ſymptoms increafing, he had bloody excre- 
tions almoſt every quarter of an hour, with 
great ſtraining, anxiety, laſſitude and fever. 
Being confulted, I adviſed him to go to bed, 
and to take ten grams of James Powder; to 
cover himſelf well; and to dilute and pro- 
mote a ſweat ; and to continue the fweating, 

by 
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by repeated doſes of James Powwder, every 
four hours, drinking plentifully of warm 
balm, or mint tea. The James t Powder 
made him retch a little at firſt, and he con- 
tinued to have ſeveral griping ſtools, until 
the powder produced a plentiful fweat ; after 
which, the pains abated; he had no ſtool for 
twenty-four hours, he took three doſes of 
the powder, and was cured. 


Whether Antimonial Diaphoretics, ot 
Ipecacuanha, be uſed to promote ſweating, 
muſt depend on the habit of the patient, and 
the nature of the diſeaſe. But for the or- 
dinary dyſenteries, which prevail in European 
climates, particularly in Autumn, Ipecacu- 
anha is generally to be preferred. 


It is my common practice, now in London, 
when called to a Dyſenteric patient, to order 
him to bed, and to give him a ſcruple, or half 
a dram, or two ſcruples, of Ipecacuanha; and 
direct that the operation of ſweating, rather 
than vomiting, ſhould be promoted. As 
vomiting always produces ſweating, the pa- 
tient being in bed, it is eaſily ſupported by 


_ diluting; and I have often, with the fweat- 
ing 
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ing cauſed by a ſingle large doſe of Ipecacu- 
anha only, cured the Dyſentery. There is no 
danger of inflammation, and its conſequences, 
when a flux ceaſes fuddenly, after fweating, as 
there is when it has been ſuppreſſed by opiates 
and aſtringents. In plethoric habits an increaſe 
of fever fometimes fucceeds, which is foon 
removed by bleeding, and a continuation of 
diaphoretics, and dilution. Sometimes, from 
the ſuddenly ſuppreſſing the flux, though 
there ſhall be neither fever, nor Dyſentery, 
while the patient remains in bed, ſome dyſen- 
teric ſymptoms will return, as ſoon as he gets 
up, or goes into the air;—theſe are ſoon re- 
moved, by a table-ſpoonful of the VITRIOLIG 


SOLUTION, every eight hours “; with, occa- 
tionally, a little chalk julep and laudanum. 


When the Glaſs of Antimony is uſed, 
great care ſhould be taken that it is finely 
levigated, and in the doſe, that the ftrength 
of the patient be conſidered. Another circum- 
ſtance attends giving it when the patient is 
- In bed, which is, that its action on the bowels 


»The VirrzIoLic SoLUTION is mentioned, in the con- 
eluſion of this treatiſe on the Dyſentery. 


R being 
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being abated by perſpiration, a much larger 
doſe may be taken that way: and let me 
repeat, that an active doſe of any antimonial 
ſhould never be given while the patient is up, 
and walking about. Ten grains of Glaſs of 
Antimony will act leſs on the bowels, while 
the patient is in bed, than three grains will 
while he is up, and the whole effect turned 
upon the bowels, by being expoſed to the air. 
Beſides, ſudden death has been frequently 
brought on by ſpaſm, from Antimonials care- 
lefsly adminiftered*. If the Glais of Anti- 
mony incline the patient to vomit, I adviſe 
the diluting but ſparingly, unleſs what is 
brought up indicates foulneſs of the fto- 
mach; but copiouſly otherwiſe. 


From the effects of the YFiirum Antmenu 
Ceratum, I have never been able to diſcover 
that the Antimony derives any benefit what- 
ever from its mixture with the Var. An 
active doſe of either muſt be given, or it 
anfwers no end; and if melting the Anti- 
mony with the Wax weaken its force, a 


For ſpaſms in the ſtomach or bowels, cauſed by Anti- 
monial Medicines, Laudanum is the only remedy, and imme- 
diately removes them. 


greater 
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greater quantity muſt be given to produce a 
proper effect. Therefore, I always uſe the 
common Glaſs of Antimony, preferring a 
ſimple medicine that I can depend upon, to a 
compound medicine that muſt be liable to 
uncertainty in its operations, according to the 
attention, or careleſſneſs, employed in its pre- 
paration. | 


The operation of the Glaſs of Antimony, 
in common with all the preparations of An- 
timony, in proportion to their activity, is 
exerciſed on the firſt paſſages. But every 
preparation of Antimony is more or leſs dia- 
phoretic, whether it creates a nauſea or not, 
while any part of the mineral remains unde- 
ſtroyed in it. We perceive this in thoſe which 
are called the Calces; and however violent 
the operation of the ſtronger preparations 
are, their laft effort in the body is always at 
the cutaneous pores. 


It is remarked, by LI xD, © that Antimony 
appears to poſſeſs a virtue eminently febri- 
© fuge, which it frequently exerts indepen- 
* dent of any evacuation *,” It would, if it 


* Page 260. 
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were ſo, be very remarkable; but the truth is, 
that Antimonials are not febrifuge, where no 
evacuation is produced, and the ſtomach re- 
mains unnaufſeated. 


After the Cerated Glaſs of Antimony had been 
introduced into public practice, in the Dyſen- 
tery, its reputation ſoon ſpread over all Eu- 
rope; but from the unguarded manner of giv- 
ing it, while the patient was expoſed, and 
walking about, without more reſtriction than 
was ufed in a common vomit, or purge, it was 
always dangerous, and it foon funk into dif- 
credit. The timid might well refrain from 
uſing it; for it ſometimes furprifed them with 
the moſt violent and unlooked-for effects. 
The doſe of it was from two grains, to ten, 
or twelve, ſometimes to twenty, according to 
the age and ftrength of the patient; and 
the doſe was repeated every twenty-four, 
or forty-eight hours, as occafion required. 
It was given faſting, and the patient was 
& forbid drinting any thing afier it for three hours, 
& unleſs very fick, or diſpoſed to vomit ; in which 
& caſe warm water, as in other vomits.”—* In its 
&« operation, it ſometimes makes the patient fick, and 

c Toms. 
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& vm. It purges almoſt every perſon, but I have 
« known it cure without any ſenſible evacuation cr 


« . 

It is this unperceived, and inſenſible evacu- 
ation, to the preceding writer, for which I 
contend, and by which all violent degrees of 
Dyſentery, let the ſpecies or deſcription be 
what it may, if the prime vic are cleanſed 
properly, may be cured, if they are curable 
at all. 


This axiom I know is repugnant to the 
opinion of the learned Boexnaave, who in- 
fiſts on the neceſſity of a variety of methods, 
and a variety of medicines; and ſtrongly 
condemns the recommending any one univer- 
fal way of curing a difeaſe.+F But I muſt 
diſſent from that great man, and in this very 
diſeaſe which he inſtances : for I believe he 
only took this notion from an hint grven by 


* YounGE's account of it, in the Edin. Medical Eſſays, 
Vol. V. Pages 164, 165. 
+ Quam vanum, fallax, et damnoſum fit, ad has commen- 


prium ? aut unam univerfalem medendi methodum ? Aph. 


977. 
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SYDENHam.* I might indeed have many 
ſcruples in ſetting up a theory againſt ſo great 
an authority as BozznAaave ; but in practice 
I can have none, where the fact has been 
ſupported by the teſtimony of my own eyes, 
in many thouſands of inſtances; and no dog- 
ma, however reſpectable, can convince me that 
Bark is more certain in the cure of an Age, 
than Sudariſic Medicines, properly adapted, are 
in an acute Dyſentery, early uſed, after the 
firſt paſſages are cleanfed, before deep ulcera- 
tion, or gangrene, has actually taken place, 
under every diverſity of ſeaſon, climate, and 
conſtitution. 


In the hiſtory of the Dyſentery, many 
practical writers have noted the relief which 
has followed a plentiful fweat; and that 
the pains and frequency of the ſtools have 
abated, during a free diſcharge by the 
Kin. SyDEnHAm's proceſs with whey, in 
1669, was effeftual, becauſe it promoted 
ſweating. In the following years it did not 

* Fieri poilit, ut variz enaſcantur Dyſenteriarum ſpecies, 
ut ſunt variolarum et epidemicorum aliorum, diverſis conſti- 
tutionibus propriz, et quz proinde medendi methodum in ali- 
quibus diverfam fibi ſuo jure vindicent. P. 181. 
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anſwer, as a change had taken place in the 
diſeaſe, and leſs dilution was neceſſary, when 
it became lefs inflammatory, and, as he fays, 
« had loſt much of its fubtilty, and proved 
« more humoural,” and yielded to purging 
medicines and opiates. 


Famsricivs Hitpaxus remarked that a 
lady, who had taken forty grains of Lapis 
Bezoar, in a Dyſentery, broke out in an uni- 
verſal warm ſweat, and that all the ſymptoms 
abated, and ſhe foon after fell mto a tound 
ſleep, and in a few days was intirely reco- 
vered. 


LAaMONIERE obſerved, that a ſweat check- 
ed the violence of the difeate immediately ; 


and BacLivi ſays, a fweat happening com- 
monly cures it. 


Hiltary was ſurpriſed that the delirium, 
tremors, and all other bad fymptoms went 
off from a free diaphorefis, which was raiſed 
by ſmall doſes of Ipecacuanha and diluting ; 
and fays, © we muſt not always expect to 
© meet with ſuch happy ſucceſs in every pa- 
© tient's caſe;” yet he ſays, he had © more 
+ than twice ſeen this method fucceed.” 

R4 But 
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But theſe inſtances, with many others, 
have becn confidered merely as accidental 
events, inimitable by art, and not/as materials 
to found a regular ſyſtem on. 
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HrieePocrATES himſelf allows the good ef- 
fects of ſweats, even though they were not 
on critical days. He fays, that though a 
& crifis may happen by the mouth, by ſtool, 
cc by urine, or by the joints, yet a ſweat is a 
cc crifis common to all difeafes.”* 


Though a criſis in fevers may be com- 
pleted by ſtool, by urine, by bleeding at 
the noſe, or by abſceſs, yet theſe are often 
only the harbingers, or the followers of a 
crifis : but a warm, and uniform ſweat, ac- 
companied with fleep, never is; and is al- 
ways im itfelf, invariably, if not interrupted, 
a perfect termination of a fever. 


SYDENHAM found when a fweat was kept 
up for twenty-four hours, it was the beſt cure 
for the Plague, and Peſtilential Fever. He 
fays, „that the patient is always ftronger 


De Rat. Viet, in Morb. Acut. 


& whale 
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« while the ſweat flows; that ſeveral, by 
c his advice, who were kept in a fweat for 
« twenty-four hours, were ſo far from com- 
„ plaining of greater weakneſs from thence, 
« that they declared, that in the fame pro- 
portion as the fuperfluous humour was car- 
« ried off, they perceived their ſtrength in- 
& creaſe. That while the ſweat continues, 
« the patient judges himſelf in a fair way of 
4 recovery, and, in the opinion of the at- 
t tendants, ſeems in no farther danger; but 
& as ſoon as the ſweat ceafes, and the body 
& begins to dry, he grows worſe, and a kind 
« of relapſe is occaſioned.” He directed the 
ſweat to be kept up for twenty-four hours, by 
draughts of ſage poſſet drink, or mace ale, 
taken now and then; ſtrictly cautioning 
againſt wiping off the ſweat, and not allowing 
the patient's linen to be changed, however 
moiſt or foul it was, till twenty-four hours 
after the ſweat was gone off; during which 
time he was advifcd to be careful not to get 
cold, but to let his linen dry on his body, to 
take all Iris liquids warm, and to continue 
the ſage poſſet drmk. The next morning a 
purge was given. He fays, he did not loſe a 


knglc 
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ſingle patient after he began this proceſs. P. 
126, 127. 


Carus, after much unſucceſsful experi- 
| ence, found that the cure of even the Sweat- 
ing Sickneſs, conſiſted in keeping the patient 
in bed, and promoting a continued, and mo- 
derate fweat for twenty-four hours : Su- 
& Jdandi miniſtrandique tempus ideo horis 24 
& definio, quod hæc ratio fælicis tutæque 
4 curationis atque miniſtrationis eſſe ſolet. 
De Favem. Brian. P. 110. 


Hrixoxr indeed goes fo far as to aſſert, 
that all fevers may be cured by ſweating, and 
even with a fingle doſe of one medicine.— 
Unica nimirum falce amputatur omnium 
febrium cauſa occafionalis. Id remedium eſt 
« Sudoriferum. Etenim iſtud remedium eſt 
E Præcipitatus Diaphoreticus Paraceiſi, qui 
omnem ſanat febrim unica potione.” De 
Febribus, cap. xiv. 


We have not drawn all the benefit we 
might have done from the ſtores of diapho- 
retic medicines, that chemiſtry and improved 
ſcience have opened to us, which were ſhut 
to our anceſtors. Their alexipharmics were 
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duced, which m the end killed the patient. 
From hence it is that we are furniſhed with 
ſuch frightful hiſtories of Bubos, Petechiz, 
Exanthemata, ans Carbuntie, WHh of this 
time are rarely ſeen. 


When a patient is firſt covered up, and has 
taken his diaphoretic medicine, and drinks, 


pected, if he be young, groſs, 
thoric, that ſometimes, inſtead of fweating, 
he becomes reſtleſs and hot; his ſtomach 
loaded, and his fkin dry: here bleeding, or 
an emetic, is neceſſary, which never fails to 
diſpoſe the body to fweat. A very ſmall 
quantity of blood taken away, and what al- 
moſt any patient may ſpare without injury, 
or ten grams of Ipecacuanha, when the pa- 
tient 
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tient is weak, will generally be ſufficient to 
anſwer the end. 


It happens ſometimes alſo in the Dyſentery, 
and very commoaly in Fevers, that large 
doſes of James's Powder, and other Antimo- 
nials, are giver, and frequently repeated, 
without cauſing perſpiration. Here, I have 
found practitioners perplexed, and making 
wrong concluſions ;—fincing neither perſpira- 
tion, nor any other evacuation produced, 
they ſtill perſiſt in the Antimonial, and in- 
creaſe the doſe, ſuppoſing a great deal muſt 
do what a little will not; which only in- 
creaſes the fever and brings on delirĩium, un- 
lets a ſudden operation, upwards or down- 
wards, breaks forth, which may endanger the 
ſafety of the patient. 


It has always been a rule with me, to de- 
ſiſt from any powerful or active medicine, 
or to combine fomething with it, where a 
common doſe, or quantity, has not produced 
the deſired effect: whether vomiting, purg- 
ing, or fwcating be intended; or whether 
the medicine be Bark, Opium, Mercury, of 
Antimony. 


Where 


_ 4 S&. ꝙ . ca Ai At i. eo S.-H. 
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Where Antimonials have been taken, as 
I have here mentioned, without a proper ef- 
fet, and where bleeding, or vomiting may 
be improper, a doſe of Laudanum acts like 
a charm, and brings on immediate relaxation 
of the veſſels, and profuſe fweat. Some peo- 
ple mention difficulty in raifing a fweat, par- 
ticularly in Fluxes; but there is no difficulty 
in it, which the methods here related will 
not remove. 


When the Dyſentery is tranflated into a 
Fever without Flux, or has degenerated into 


a Diarrhcea or Teneſmus, the treatment muſt 


be regulated according to the habit of the 
patient, the nature of the diſeaſe, and its 
duration, as from any other origin. But as 
theſe diſcaſes ſeldom ſpring from the Dyſen- 
tery, when the Sudorific mode of practice 
has been purſued, eſpecially when it has 
been early attended to, and when warm 
clothing and careful diet have been uſed until 
the bowels have r-covered their tone, I refer 
to what has been ritten on theſe fubjects by 
others; thinking t unneceffary to enlarge my 
publication with the cure of diſeaſes, that a 
faith- 
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faithful adherence to the practice it contains, 
will be found effectually to prevent. 


Whatever opinions may have been propa- 
gated and honoured with credit they do not 
deſerve, I think it is neceſſary to inform prac- 
titioners unacquainted with hot climates, 
that I never ſaw a Dyſentery during my reſi- 
dence in the Weſt-Indies, in which even the 
mildeft acids were not prejudicial. Nay, I 
have frequently known dangerous relapſes, 
occafioned by the patients” cating a ſmall piece 
of a pine-apple, or orange, and that fuch 
wines only, as are intirely free from auſterity, 


are proper to be uſed in the Dyſentery in 
thoſe climates. 


As to contagion from infection in the Dy- 
ſentery, I muſt confeſs I never ſaw an in- 
ſtance of it; neither do I believe there is any 
fuch thing. But this is a field for ſpecula- 
tion, that has long amuſed the pedantry of 

the ſchools, and ſhould never be diſturbed by 


The troops in ſome of the iſlands during the war, were 
liberally ſupplied with thin, ſharp, French prize wines, by 
way of cxconomy :—this conomy coſt the nation the price 
of many valuable lives. 


prac- 
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practical writers. For my part, I cannot even 
venture to conjecture, what that agent is, 
which determines the ſpecies, and ſpreads 
epidemical diſeaſes. HreyocxaTes ſeems to 
have placed it in the evident changes, and 
cognizable ſtate of the air; SypeEnnam, to 
ſome inſcrutable influence, and imperceptible 
quality of it.—If svcu Doctors difagree, 
& who ſhall decide? There are ſome dif- 
eaſes, we know, that follow changes of the at- 
moſphere ; but there are others, which make 
their revolutions, and viſit the earth at un- 
certain periods, for which we can trace no 
cauſe, depending on combinations, in which, 
perhaps, the influence of the planets may 
have fome ſhare. 


It has often happened that hundreds of 
men in a camp have been ſeized with the 
Dyſentery, almoſt at the fame time, after one 
thower of rain; or from lying one night in the 
wet and cold. People under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances of clothing, air, water, dict, and 
ſituation, muſt be fubje& to fimilar diſeaſes, 
as far as conſtitution and habit of body are 
iimilar :—and yet it often happens that the 
Dyſentery begins with a few people, and 

ſpreads | 
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ſpreads itſelf by degrees, until a multitude 
are affected, and the difeaſe becomes general. 


It is incredible, that the ſmelling a little 
human blood, that had ſtood ſome months 
in a phial, gave the man a Dyſentery, men- 
tioned by PrIxNGLE *: or that the perſon For- 
RESTUS ſpeaks of got the Plague, by only put- 
ting his hand into an old trunk+: or that the 
ſhaking an old feather bed, which had laid 
by ſeven years, raiſed a Plague at N raiſſſan, 
which deſtroyed 5900 perſons in twelve weeks, 
as related by ALEXANDER BN RDIcrus f: fois 
the ſtory of the leather coat of Frxacasrto- 
Rrus F, and the hogs of Boccact|}.—Such 
things may be true; but when probability 1 
ſhaken, reafon inclines to ſcepticiſm. 


Page 255. Oct. Ed. 
+ Lib. VI. Obſerv. 22. f Cap. 3. 


{ Lib. II. Cap. 7, De Morb. Contag. He fays twenty- 
leathern coat, one after another, infected by the plague at 
Verona, in 1511. 


| Giarzata Prima. He fays, that, during the plague at 
Flarence in 1348, two hogs fell into convulſions, and died 
within an hour, only by tearing and ſnuffing upon ſome rags 


which had been worn by a man who died of the plague. 
: I am 


S Rh. 


K 
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I am far from ſuppoſing, that any writer of 


character aſſerts what he himſelf diſbeheves ; 
may, I do not doubt that even ParAcELSvs 
was in earneſt, when he faid, © Mulier fub 
« aſcendente malitioſa genita, infantem in 


«© minem unum alteri hunc morbum per im- 
&« precationem infligere poſſe.” De Peftililate, 
Traci. 2. Cap. 2. 


We obſerve in camps, and hofpitals, that 
thoſe people whoſe dirty employments ſubject 
them in a particular manner to a depravation 
of their habits, ſeldom eſcape the preſent epi- 
demic; and this gives nfe tothe vulgar expreſ- 
hon, and very incorrect notion, of catching the 
difeaſe —And, we obſerve, that others, from 
cover by which the heady ellis iis, ns 
they are alſo attacked. But theſe effects are 
not to be attributed to infection; for thoſe 
people, who keep the vital and animal powers 
in uniform confederacy, by temperance and 
calmneſs of mind (for fear, by lowering the 
vital energy, ſubjects the body to diſeaſe), nou- 
nihing diet, 3 and cleanlineſs, 

and 
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and by keeping a free and regular paſſage open 
aſſaults of foul and peſtilential air. Such peo- 
ple ſeldom ſuffer, even by the plague itſelf; 
while all around them periſh. In Conſtanti- 
nople, the plague, and filth and neglect, the 
effects of Mahometiim and predeftination, 


generally go together, and are ſeldom met 
with afunder. 


It ſhould follow, if contagion were fup- 
ported by infected bodies, that no perſon 
ſhould ever eſcape infection (as at Oxford af- 
fizes in 1577), who was within the ſphere of 
its action; and that thoſe who were intirely 
ſecluded from it, and free from all contiguity 
to infected people, or ſubſtances (as the Col- 
legers were in the town of Cambridge when 
the plague was laſt in England), ſhould be 
exempt from it. 


But in oppoſition to this, Ruazxs lived 
120 years, and often practiſed in plagues. 
HopGEs remained in town and attended the 
ſick, during the great Plague in London in 1665. 
Karg was in the midſt of practice in the 


Sweating Sickneſs, in 1551, without any in- 
conveniency. Procoeius informs us, that 
during 
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during a terrible Plague at Conſtantinople, in 
54% Which almoſt deſtroyed the whole city, 
no phyſician, nor other perſon, got the 


Plague by attending, dreſſing, or touching 
the fick.* Yet moſt of the Capuchins, the 


Jeſuits, the Recollets, the Obſervantines, the 
Barefooted Carmelites, the Reformed Au- 
ouſtines, all the Grand Carmelites, the Grand 
Trinitarians, the Reformed Trinitarians, the 
Monks of Loretto, of Mercy, the Dominicans, 
and Grand Auguſtines, who kept themſelves 
ſecluded in their ſeveral Convents, and took 
every precaution to avoid the Plague, while 
it raged at Marſeilles, perifhed by it. f | 
diſeaſes, that attack every perſon who 
breathes the fame air, or that is in contact 
with the infection; elſe whole regions would 
be intirely depopulated. The habit muſt be 
graduated, or adapted, for the reception of a 
diſeaſe. In fome conſtitutions of body the 
acceſs is eaſy, in ſome difficult, and in others 
impoſſible. But where the revelation of this 
myſtery is to be found, no one can tell. 


* De Bello Perfico, Lib. II. Cap. 22. | 
+ Journal de la Contagion a Marſeilles. P. 42. 
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To people who have never ſeen the rapidity 


with which the Dyſentery, in its worſt de- 
gree, makes its ravages in hot climates, that 
ſaving of time which I propoſe, and followed 
in my practice, by deriving a double operation 
from Antimonial Purgatives, or Emetics, and 
Ipecacuanha, by always keeping the patient 
in bed, or well covered with a blanket and 
diſpoſed to fweat, as ſoon as he had taken 
thoſe medicines, may ſeem unneceſſary. 


The time was, when it certainly would 
have been thought of with horror“; and 
there may be ftill, for aught I know, ſome 
remains of that ancient ignorance, which 
has ſeen the good effects of a vomit of Ipe- 
cacuanha, a little toaſted Rhubarb, and an 


Anodyne Draught. 


If any ſuch opinions yet remain, it is not 
my intention to contend with them ; nor with 
devotees to ſettled forms, and foes to innova- 
tion, who may think that a vomit, purge, 
or diaphoretic, ought each to have its re- 
gular bedſide period, and that nature, like 

* WixsLow profirated himfclf before the altar, for having 


ventured to give a patient /ws ounces of manna for one doſe. 
them- 
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themſelves, cannot be forced to do two things 
at once. 
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Neither ſhall I contend with HLM ON 
and his followers, concerning the moral 
cauſes of fevers; nor with CamyAaNnELLA and 
his followers, who pretend that a fever is no 
diſeaſe, for I know that even HrroczaArzs, 
 Cersus, and SyYpEnNnam do affert that it 
ſometimes proves falutary, and is often the in- 
ſtrument which nature employs, to expel mor- 
bific cauſes from the body. The former opt- 
nions are incomprehenſible to me; and the 
latter I conſider as a arma /oquend; among 
phyſicians, which cannot apply to original, 
nor even to ſymptomatical fevers, unleſs it can 
be proved that nature always juſtly propor- 
tions the means to the end, and that people 
never perith under her hands. 


Whatever may be the moral neceſſity of 
one evil in the works of nature to remove 
another, or the utility of fuch remedies as 
tevers, of which people die, I am of opinion, 
that diſeaſes ſhould feldom be left to nature; 
and were I not confirmed in this opinion by 
my own practice in the Pyſentery, I ſhould 

8 3 | be 
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be inclined to it, from the ſucceſs of Sypex. 
HAM, who took ſome diſeaſes intirely out of 
her hands, when her methods were uncertain, 
and fucceeded, and gave them a ſpeedy ter- 


For my pert, I have no opinion of nature 
as a medical deſpot, nor of obſequious phyfi- 
cians as her miniſters; which may be thought 
hereſy in the Temple, where the High Prieft 
himſelf ſays, Nuss pics ige. Nature, in 
her beſt manner, is tedious in the cure of 
diſeaſes; and even when aſſiſted by Hieeo- 
CRATES, took fifty-one days to cure Pythods- 
rous of -a fever. Where her ſhorter methods 
are her attempts; and what breaches are 
often made in the body, and what deſtruc- 


tion of parts follow, by hæmorrhage and 
_ abſceſs! 


The ſcience of phyſic muſt be conſidered 
as extremely imperfect, and literally © ars 
t conjecturalis, until we can take a diſeaſe 
intirely out of the hands of nature; and ſet 
up, or take away, fuch operations in the 

* Nature cures diſecſes. De Morb. Vulg. Lib. VI. Set 5 


body, 


af critical days, fo holily obſerved by the an- 
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may be done in many endemical diſeaſes; and 
in ſuch as are conſtant in their appearance; 
and in thoſe that are the produce of certain 
places, and ſtated ſeaſons of the year. 


Wherever this practice is uſed, the doctrine 


cients, makes but a ſmall figure in the heal- 
ing art; and will be as little regarded, or 
relied on, when followed in temperate cli- 
mates, as it is in polar, and equatorial re- 
gions. 

Nature, in the torrid zone, ſeldom cures 
any diſeaſe; — all acute diſeaſes are found to 
make a regular, but haſty progreſs to death. 
There, all the oracular prognoſtics of the di- 
vine old man, are not fo confidently to be 
rehed on, in fevers, as four or fix hours ſound 
fleep, accompanied with a warm, univerſal 
fweat;z—but it requires the exertion of con- 
fummate kill, to protect nature from the 
fury of the diſeaſe, until this compoſure is 
obtained. 


However adequate the trifling practice, in 


84 com- 
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common uſe, may be to the conquering of 
ſlight Fluxes, ariſing ſolely from fimul in the 
inteſtines, and may accord with the conve- 
niences and fituations of the higher ranks of 
people in luxurious life, it is otherwiſe when 
applied to thoſe with ſerious difeafes, in infe- 
rior ſtations, and in indigent circumftances ; 
and never ſhould be thought of where great 
maſſes of people are crowded together m jails, 
hoſpitals, ſhips, and armies. 


The miſeries of war, and the ſufferings ot 
confinement, are too great and numerous, to 
be long ſupported under ſickneſs; and even 
in health, were it not for ſome magic influ- 
ence, with which hope deludes and appeaſes 
care, the former would never be attempted, 
nor the latter endured. 


Curing diſeaſes in an army, and in hot 
climates particularly, is never well done, un- 
leis it be done quickly. There are no con- 
veniences for long ſickneſs, where a ſoldier's 
bed is often only a blanket, and all his neceſ- 
faries contained in his knapſack. The attacks 
of diſeaſes are here always fudden and vio- 
lent ;—and the cure, if poſſible, ſhould be 


Jucundd,— 
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jucunaꝰ, but it muſt be cid, if at all. For 
the diſeaſes of one or two days in an army, 
even in European climates, have fometimes 
defeated, and often nearly ruined, many of 
the greateſt atchievements in the annals of 
mankind. 


In 1743, on the 28th of June, the night 
after the battle of Dettingen, a heavy ſhower 
of rain fell, preceded by very hot and dry 
weather, to which the Englith troops lying 
all night on the field of battle without tents 
encamped on wet ground. In lefs than eight 
days, five hundred men were ill with the 
Dyſentery, and within fix weeks, half that 
army was, or had been, afflicted with it. 


In 1650, in the month of September, 
OLiver CrxomweLl:i's army was fo reduced 


by fluxes, from a few days rain, before Dun- 
bar, that he had, probably, never been Pro- 
tector of England, if the Lord had deferred 
delivering the Scotch army mto GIG 
few days longer.* 


* When CrxonwzL:. faw the Scotch army in motion, he 


faid, (The Lord is going to deliver them into our hands.” 
| On 
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On the 23d of October, 1415, our great 
Henzy the Fifth, with his Engliſh archers, 
would not have © affrighted the air at Agin- 
« court,” * if vanity had ſuffered the French 
to remain quiet; and had the battle been 


delayed another week, his whole army would 
have been ruined. 


He embarked with 50,000 men from South- 
ampron, on the 18th and 19th of Auguſt 
1415, and landed at Havre de Grace on the 
21ſt. He marched to Harfleur, beſieged, and 
took it. During the ſiege, which was not 
fix weeks from the time of his leaving Eng- 
land, he loſt nearly half of his army by the 
Bloody Flux. Two thouſands died of it in 
one day. Rarix fays, the Flux, which 
« was got among his troops, had made, and 
& {till did make, ſuch ravage, that not above 
« the fourth part of his army were able to 
& bear arms. This diſtemper had not ſeized 
& the common ſoldiers only, but even the moſt 
& confiderable perſons were not free from it. 
4 The Bop of Norwich, and the Earl of Suf- 
&« ſall, were already dead of it. The Duke ff 


* SHAKESPERE, Flen, V. Chorus, AR. I. 
« C/arence, 
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Clarence, the King's brother, the Ear! of 
DC RL ITY 
« tion, were fo dangerouſly ill, that they 
« were obliged to return to England in hopes 


of cure.” 
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PART THE THIRD. 


T firſt, when I determined on this 
publication, it was my intention to 
have given a ſpecimen of the practice of 
every author of reputation, who had written 
on the Dyſentery, that thoſe who are remote 
from the advantage of libraries, might have, 
in a ſmall compaſs, all the information that 
has been ſuggeſted in different parts of the 
world, on this important diſeaſe, that hes 
ſcattered through a multitude of books; 
which I thought would extend the utility of 
a publication of this fort as much as poſſible. 


But the Dyſentery being a ſubject fo uni- 
— 
W 
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to be filent, I found by farther inveſtigation, 
that the ſmalleſt extract from every author 
who has written thereon, would be a volu- 
minous work of itſelf, and of more curiofity 
than utility. Therefore I have collected only 
the moſt intereſting circumſtances that have 
occurred to me in the courſe of my reading 
aon the ſubject; and I flatter myſelf, though 1 
pilation I have made will be of uſe to young 
practitioners, in the navy and army, and to 
refidents in the colonies; and that it will alſo 
fave much trouble to thoſe who have but 
little leifure, and many opportunities of mak- 
caſe, in various climates, and who proſecute 
them. It will alſo ſhew that many authors 
have . arrogated to themſelves difcoveries 
which belonged to their predeceſſors; and may 
prevent others incurring the mortification 
that muſt neceſſarily follow the propagating 
old doctrines, as novelties. 


Indeed there is fo little uſeful difcrimina- 
tion on this diſeaſe, to be found among writers 
after 
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after GALEN, that if we except TRALLIAN, 
the reſt are very little more than compilers ; 
—or copiers of Galxx, who was himſelf a 
copier of the ancient Greeks;—and thoſe of 
later times, commentators on their predeceſ- 
puting concerning the uſe, and abuſe, of 
Acrid, and Unctuous Glyſters, Bleeding, 
Vomiting, Purging, Fruit, Aſtringents, Opi- 
ates, &c,—and in more recent times, about 
Contagion, Rhubarb, Ipecacuanha, and Sa- 


From the moderns, all that I can collect 
amounts to no more than this :—That differ- 


ent practitioners having ſeen the diſeaſe 
under different circumſtances, conclude that 
every perſon befide themfelves has been 
miſtaken reſpecting the true method of treat- 
ing it. 


One phyſician has ſeen the Dyſc 


the cure for it; and quotes TrxALLIAN, or 
BoTALLUs, for his authority. 


Another has ſeen an Autumnal Dyſentery 
in 


6 
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in marſhy ſituations, and inſiſts that bleeding 
is pernicious ; or, if performed, that it ſhould 
be done in very ſmall quantities, by way of 
Revulſion; and quotes Galxx, Az rrus, and 
TRALLIAN, for that. 


Another has feen the Dyſentery abounding 
with Bile, and acrid diſcharges, and declares 
that fruits and purging are the cure; and 
quotes TxALLIAN's example there alſo. 


Another has feen the Dyfentery where 
crudities and foul-humours have prevailed in 
the firſt paſſages, and inſiſts that fruits are 
deſtruction; and fays Hieyocrartes has for- 
bidden them in all diſeaſes of the bowels. 

Thus we have been furniſhed, in different 
parts of the world, with books ſupporting 
every hypotheſis, that contradiction and local 
prejudice could invent; without the ſmalleſt 
conceſhon, that theſe contentions concern 
but accidental fymptoms, which will ever be 
ſubject to variation; and that the principles 
of the diſeaſe itſelf, muſt be attended to on 


far other grounds than theſe. 


It was not by ſuch methods that Sypes- 
| nan 
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nan raiſed his fame. What a figure would 
he have made, if, after his ſucceſs with whey, 
by which he cured all his patients in the 
Autumn of 1669, he had publiſhed to the 
world that whey was a certain remedy for the 
Dyſentery ; when in the following year, nay, 
in the cold weather of the fame year, he 
found it had no effect ? 


He would have been obliged to have con- 
tradifted himſelf; or to have copied VanDER 
Heypen, who had written on the ſubject, 
and to have remained the author of a mon- 
ſtrous abſurdity. 


In the following ſelection, it will appear, 
that I have omitted a multitude of writers ; 
but I believe none, who, however judicious, 
have any claim to originality. 


— cw» 


HiepocraTEs, the great maſter of our 
cauſes of Dyſenteries, that after an unuſually 
dry Winter, with Northerly winds, if a rainy 
Spring fucceed, with Southerly winds, Dy- 
ſenteries will prevail in the Summer; parti- 
cularly among women, and people of a moiſt 

T habit, 
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habit. That after a Winter with Souther. 
ly winds, rainy and mild, if the Spring ſhould 
be very dry, with Northerly winds, Dyſen- 
teries will prevail 1. That long continued 
dry weather will produce Dyſenteries J. That 
Dyſenteries may ariſe from bile and phlegm 
falling on the bowels, and there corroding 
and ulcerating them F. That black bile may 
cauſe Dyfenteries ; then they prove mortal ||. 
That a Diarrhœa may cauſe a Dyſentery J. 
That people paſt their youth are moſt ob- 
noxious to Dyſenteries . And that a ple- 
thora, from the loſs of a limb, by amputa- 
tion, may cauſe a Dyſentery 1 +. 


In reſpect to his practice in the Dyſentery, 
the following is a ſpecimen : 


« R Fabarum purarum quadrantem, et 
& duodecim rubiz ſurculos tritos, admiſceto 


* Aphor. 11. Sect. 3. 
+ Aphor. 12. Sect. 3. 
T Aphor. 16. Sect. 3. 
De Affect. Lib. 
| Aphor. 24. Sect. 4. 
q Aphor. 77. Sect. 7. 
** Aphor. 30. Sect. 3. 
++ De Articulis. 


cc et 
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« et coquito, et ex pingui aliquo delingendum 
c porrigito.” De Rat. Jill. in Morb. Acut. 


He adviſes warm fomentations to be ap- 
plied to the belly, when the pains are ſevere, 
and to give glyſters of milk; and when there 
is fever, to uſe emollient and unctuous glyſters 
often, to diſcharge the ſharp humours. Milk 
was his general medicine in the Dyſentery. 
Aﬀes milk, goats milk, or cows milk. Some- 
times he gave crude milk; ſometimes boiled 
milk; and fometimes milk with hot ſtones 
quenched in it 


In Aph. 64. Sect. 5. he admoniſhes againſt 
giving milk, when there is any pain in the 
head, and when there is fever and thirſt; 
and where there is 2 copious diſcharge of 
blood, or a bilious purging, with an acute 
fever. 


In the writings of this venerable man, 
there is a paſſage relating to the Dyſentery, 


I have omitted the treatment of the fon of ExaTo- 
Lavs, in Lib. VII. Set. 5. de Morbis Fulgaribus, as that 
more than feventy-one days illneſs, was cured principally by 
aſſes milk at firſt, and cows milk afterwards, with fome 


_ auſtere black wine in it. 


WY con- 
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concerning the meaning of which, the learn- 

ed have diſputed. 

Tlopreiy dg d ue A, 

Scortatio tur pis Dyſenteria medela eff +. 

— difficultati inigſtinarum 

tur 1. 

Calvus, the firſt tranſlator of Hireo- 

CRATES into Latin, from the Vatican manu- 

Formcatio; and ſuppoſes dN οαe to be the 

name of a woman who had a remedy for the 

Dyſentery, and tranflates the paſſage thus: 
Meretrir Achromos Dyſenteria Medela. 
Dac1t is of opinion that HirrockArrs 


has been made to fay what he never intend- 
ed; and thus tranſlates the paſſage : 


La fornication eft un mechant et dligſtable remede 


«xos3 and that apupcs is an old word, and 
not to be found in any author but Hirro- 
CRATES and ArxTIMEDORUS; and that it has 
no certain and determinate meaning. 


* Evidem. VII. Satt. 134. 1 Connarus. f Forsius. 
Su1DAS 
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Suipas explains it immodeſt, impudent, but 
that it alſo ſignifies detefable and wicked; as 

ay poor, which is the ſame as drs is er- 


plained by Hesrcnrvs, Tory, wicked. Re- 
marques fur le troifieme livre de la Diete. 


Le Crerxc fupports Dacitsx's opinion. 
Hiſt. de la Medicine, Lib. III. Cap. 30. 


Whatever may have been the original text, 
in this paſſage, or the real opinion of Hirro- 
CRATES concerning a remedy, © cn ce qu'il 
« blefſe Fhonttete et la bienſcance, we find a 
ſimilar alluſion in another part of his works *; 
and an unequivocal deciſion on this point in 
the learned STAGIRITE. 
Lun ti Ta αοον, i Thy xaiNer L xas Enpaire t; 
And indeed, in obſtinate Diarrhceas, many 
others have adverted to the fame circumſtance. 


Alvi profluvia inveterata aliquando per 
Venerem reſiccantur J.“ 


Alvi profluvium inveteratum Venus re- 
4 ficcatF. 


* De Morb. Vulg. Lib. VI. Se. 5. Aph. 26. 
+ Prob. XVIII. Sed. 4. 


} Axrius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. III. Cap. 8. 


$ Pavr. EcinzTa, Lib. I. Cap. 35; et AMAT. Lu- 
SITAN. Cent. II. Obſ. 47. 


T 3 Crrsvs, 
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Cerisvus, Lib. V. Cap. 15. ſays, Among 
the diſeaſes of the inteſtines may be reckoned 


the Tormina, by the Greeks called 4#uawrepia. 
In this diſorder the inteſtines are exulcerated 
on the infide : blood flows from them, mixed 
with fæces, which are always liquid: fome- 
times with a kind of mucous excretions, and 
ſometimes caruncles are diſcharged with ex- 
crements: there is a frequent deſire of going 
to ſtool, with a pain in the anus: ſome in- 
conſiderable diſcharge is made with the ſame 
pain, and the torment becomes more intenſe; 
which, however, after ſome time, is allevi- 
atcd; the patient has very little reſt; hi 
flzep is interrupted; he becomes feverith; 
and after a conſiderable length of time, either 
perifhes under the inveteracy of the diſtem- 
per, or eicapes with much difficulty and 


torment. 


Firſt of all, the patient muſt have reſt; 
for all agitation promotes the exulceration of 
the parts. Then he muſt drink, faſting, a 
cup of wine in which the bruiſed root of 
cinquefoil has been added. Apply repellent 
catzplaims to the belly. As often as he goes 


to ſtoo!, let him waſh with a decoction of 
yer- 
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yervain. Let him eat purſlain boiled, or out 
of ſtrong pickle, and uſe an aſtringent diet. 


When the diſeaſe is farther advanced, he 
adviſes glyſters of cremor of ptiſan, or milk, 
or melted fat, or ſtags marrow, or oil, or 
butter of roſes, with the raw white of an 
egg or decoction of linſeed; or, if fleep be 
wanting, with the yol's of eggs in a decoc- 
tion of rofe leaves. He ſays, theſe things 
mitigate the pain, and are of great benefit 
when there is a loathing of food. He fays, 
Themiſon uſed ſtrong brine in ſuch cafes. 


The food to be ſuch as gently binds 
the belly: diuretics are ſerviceable if they 
have their proper effect, by diverting the 
humour another way, otherwiſe they increaſe 
the diſeaſe; for which reaſon they are not to 
be given, but to ſuch people as have been 
accuſtomed to receive benefit from them. 
The common drink, if the patient be feveriſh, 
ſhould be pure warm water, or water endowed 
with an aſtringent quality: or if there be 
no fever, thin, auſtere wine. If, after ſeveral 
days, the patient find no relief from theſe 
things, and the diſeaſe grow inveterate, he 

T 4 adviſes 
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adviſes the drinking water of a good de; 
ulcers, and lays the foundation for a reco- 
very; but when the purging is ſtopped, the 
patient is to return immediately to his warm 
drinks. When a putrid and fœtid ſanies is 
diſcharged, or pure blood comes away in the 
ſtools, the belly is to be well cleanſed with 
glyſters of hydromel, and thoſe other reme- 
dies before- mentioned. He ſays, an effectual 
remedy againſt a cancer of the inteſtines is a 
lump of minium bruiſed, with half a pound 
of ſalt; or a glyſter of the fame with water. 
If blood be voided in the ſtools, the patient 
is to eat and drink ſuch things as are of an 
aſtringent quality. 


— —2—ñ—ę.ê—ß — 


D1oSCORIDES, Tor me; T2 leg rab Ber- 
Huerta recommends in the Dyſentery, among 
a multitude, the following remedies, with 
wine, or ſome aſtringent decoction :—Agallo- 
chum, fage, juice and herb of hemp agri- 
mony, the juice and dried root of cinqueſoil, 
hypociſtis, juice of horehound, pimpinella 
E and root, willow root, comfrey root, 
feed 
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ſeed, decoction of marſh-mallow root, bram- 
boiled, alcea root, cudwort with auſtere wine, 
elatine boiled with linſeed, agrimony feed 
with wine and honey firſt boiled, wild fennel 
feed, white ivy flowers with wine twice a day, 
myrtle berries with wine, lotus boiled in wine, 
Lemnian, or Sinopian earth in wine, wild fage 
root with wine, cenanthe, bull-ruſh feed 
toaſted, chondrilla juice, orris with wine, 
mullen root, flea-wort in water, dry album 
Græcum moiſtened with wine, coagulum of a 
hare in water, &c. 


Among the articles of food, are mallows 
without falt, ripe freſh olives, blood of a 
goat, deer, or hare fried, dry ripe grapes, un- 
ripe dry grapes made into bread with flower, 
bread toaſted and yolks of eggs, ſtarch boiled 
with chondrus and milk, blackberries, plan- 
tain leaves and green tender branches of 
bramble-buſh boiled and taken with vinegar 
and oil, galls, or rhus mixed with the food, 
zea roaſted, lentiles roaſted and powdered, 
grape-ſtones powdered, millet, zea, rice, and 
lentiles toaſted, Grecian beans boiled in poſca, 
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linſeed fried and eaten with honey, honey 
boiled, taken alone or with pomegranates, 
quinces and ripe medlars boiled u honey, 
myrtle wine, juice of myrtle es, wild 
pears, ſuccory, parſley and p'2:itam boiled in 
vinegar, pomegranate ſhells, walnuts, dates, 
purflane, deers fat boiled with cheeſe, or 
flower, the liver and brain of a goat fried 
with honey, new cheeſe ſcraped and fried 
with honey, young ſwallows roafted, bees- 
wax, or honcy-comb boiled in the drinks, 
cabbage twice boiled, raw unwafhed lettuce; 
where there is a loathing of feod, the 
coagulum of a young hind, hare, or kid, 
diſſolved in water and drank, &c. 


Cataplaſms to be applied to the belly, 
compoſed of oleafter flowers, and barley-meal, 
mixed with warm oil and water; bramble- 
buſh leaves, quinces, and cerate; myrtle 
leaves beat up with wine and oil of unripe 
olives; pomegranate ſhells boiled in wine 
with cerate; barley-meal, bramble-buſh, and 
wine; alum, with aloes and acacia, &c. &c. 


Glyſters of freſh butter, and others com- 
poſed of decoctions of mallows, fenugreek 
| feed, 
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ſeed, &c. when there is no pain, pickle, with 
wine; burnt hartſhorn, with wine and oil of 
roſes ; arſenic, twice burnt with paper, and 
wine; ſcoria of lead with myrtle oil; bitu- 
men, melted with ptiſan, &c. where there are 
eating ulcers, fiſh pickle; old urine; decoc- 
tion of Greek beans with goats ſuet; red 
earth with aftringent decoction, or ſharp 
brine, &c. | 

To aſſuage the griping pains excited by 
acrid glyſters, others are to be given compoſed 
of milk, or butter, or decoction of chondrus; 
or of ſuet with cremor of ptiſan, alſo fat of 
fowls, geeſe, or deer; or marrow of a deer or 
calf, by itſelf warm, or with cremor of ptiſan. 


In his chapter on milk, he recommends 
boiled milk, and milk with hot flints quench- 
ed in it, for Fluxes and Ulcerations of the 
Inteſtines. 


Gare ſays, an eating or ſharp humour is 
the cauſe of the Dyſentery, which at firſt 
abſterges, then abrades, and at length ulce- 
rates the inteſtines, De Locis Afettis, Lib. J. 
Cap. 2. That it may be cauſed by acrid 

phlegm, 
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phlegm, or by yellow bile, or by black bile, 
And that it may arife from a plethora, in 
which nature reheves herſelf by the inteſtines. 
Hirr. de Nat. Human. Comment. I. Seti. 33. 
From the loſs of a limb, from indolence after 
an active life, from an obſtruction of the 
menſes. De Locis Afectis, Lib. V. Cap. 7. 


He confirms the opinion of HirrocaArzs, 
that a Dyſentery ariſing from black bile is 
mortal; and obſerves, that an ulcer from 
black bile muſt be mortal, unleſs the unſound 
parts are cut intirely away from the ſound, 
which cannot be done in the inteſtines. De 
Atra Bile, Cap. 5. 


In the treatment of the diſeaſe, he fays, it 
contributes greatly to the cure of the diſeaſe, 
to know in what part of the inteſtines the 
ulcer is ſituated ; for if it be in the ſuperior 
inteſtines, the remedy is to be ſought for in 
medicines which are to be taken by the 
mouth; but if the ulcer be in the inferior in- 
teſtines, it will be moſt proper to have re- 
courſe to glyſters. De Locis Aﬀetiis, £4. Vi. 
Cap. 2. 


He expreſsly forbids bleeding in the Dy- 
ſentery; 
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ſentery; and fays, in Comment. 116. Lib. IF. 
Vit. Rat. in Morb. Acut. © Fluente alvo fan- 
gu nem non detrahes; nam f1 poſt detrac- 
« tionem perſeverat fluor, virtutem proſter- 
6 nit.” And in Lib. I. Cap. 14, ad Glaucunem, 
he makes the fame objection againſt purging ; 
he fays, © neque, ſi fuerit febris cum proflu- 
« yio ventris, alia eſt opus evacuatione; ve- 
rum hc ſola ſufficit, quamvis non fit pro 
« multitudinis ratione. Quicunque enim his 
« plus adimere fore neceſſarium putantes, aut 
« fanguinem mittere, aut ventrem movere 
4 tentaverunt, in graviora pericula duxerunt.” 


In Lb. X. de Simpl. Med. Facult. he recom- 
mends whey in glyſters, to abſterge and cleanſe 
the inteſtines, and to be taken inwardly. He 
lays, when any thing of a drying nature is 
added to it, it is the beſt remedy in the Dyſen- 
tery, and all acrid Fluxes of the beily. This 
quality it acquires, he fays, by being firit 
boiled, and then having hot ſtones, n 
quenched in it. He iays milk is an excellent 
remedy in ſharp corroding fluxes; but that f: 
ſhould be firſt boiled to confume its iv 
parts: and adviſes further, that i 14 
have hot irons quenched in it. 


3 192 
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The anti-dyſenterical :1cdicines of Gat.zx, 
as well as thoſe of his predeccifors, contem- 
poraries, and ſucceſſors, down to the ſixteenth 
century, were nearly all alike, and chiefly 
compoſed of the following articles :— 


In glyſters they ufed, as detergents and 
aſtringents, arſenic, burnt paper, brine, lime, 
alum, fea water, wine, opium, &c. In aſſuag- 
ing and emollient glyſters, milk, wax, goats 
fat, and the fat of other animals, flower, 
ftarch, &c. With ſuch internals as galls, 
tormentil, acorns, cheinuts, opium, cheeſe, 
ſaffron, alum, coagulum of animals, eggs 
boiled in vinegar, auſtere wine, aſtringent 
fruits, album Græcum, burnt hartſhorn, earths, 
boiled milk, chalybeated milk, and milk with 
hot ſtones quenched in it ; with external ap- 
plications, cataplaſms, fomentations and baths. 


The following ſpecimen of GalLxx's for- 
mulz, from Lib. IX. Cap. 5. de Compoſ. Phar- 
mac. ſecundum lacus, with the particulars already 
mentioned from DroscoR1DEs, may give an 
adequate idea of the practice of thoſe times: 
and ſuperſede the neceſſity of repetitions from 
ſubſequent writers, many of whom have 

3 done 
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done nothing more than copy them, without 
the addition of a ſingle article of the ſmalleſt 
utility. If any further information be re- 
quired, reſpecting the formulæ of the an- 
cients, it may be found in the collection made 
by NicuoLas MrRErsus. 


Dyſenlericos qua UToR. 

« N Gallz, fructus cricz, opij, ſingulorum 
ꝗdrachmas quatuor; cum aqua redigito in 
& paſtillos duorum obulorum. Dato ex aqua 
& aut vino.“ 


Ad Dyſentericos, Caliacos, et FHeemoptaicos, 8 
CoxxELIO. Medico. 


N Myrrhz, thuris, aloes, croci, opij, 
4 rhois fyriacæ et coriariæ, lycii indici, aca- 
© ciæ, malicorn, ſucci hypociſtidis, gallæ, ba- 
L lauſtiorum, ſingulorum par pondus; in 
« paſtillos cogito, et ad noctem, febre caren- 
© tibus ex vino, ſebrxctantibus ex frigida, 
4 dato.“ 


Infuſum quo U ron. 

© R Chartæ uſtæ z xxx. Auripigmenti 3 xij. 
< Gallz zix. Calcis vivæ zxvi. Bituminis 
* g xvi. 
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« -xvi. Sulphuris vivi zxvi. Sandaracth 


& -xvi, Mice.” 


Aliud, quo U ron, GzmeLL:. 
R Auripigmenti 3 vi. Sandarach iii. 
& Calcis vive z vii. Squamæ æris z vi. 
2 eilt, omphacii, hen indich, 2 
« -vii. Succi papaveris, hypociſtidis az 
4 itt. Croci z ü. Ego autem gli. Chartz 
« uſtz zxx. Aliqui zxv. Excipe vino myr- 
« tite, fac globulos, quorum finguli ſint zi. 
& et z ii. Infunde cum vino diluto.” 


SGalxx fays, it was a cuſtom in his time to 
give raw onions and bread, the patient drink- 
ing but little, and the next morning glyſters 
of the ſharpeſt pickle. This remedy, he 
ſays, brought on convulſions, faintings, 
and cold fweats, and killed many people: 
but thoſe who ſurvived its violence, were 
ſpeedily cured by it. Here he gives us a 
proof of his excellent wit, as well as of that 
profound judgment for which he is ſo juſtly 
famed. He makes proper reflections on this 
fort of practice, and alſo points ont the 
danger of the improper uſe of anodynes- 
Method. Medend. Lib. XII. Cap. 1. | 


On- 


| 
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OninAstus, Symp. Lib. J. Cap. 19, recom- 
mends glyſters of fea-water. 


AzT1vs, Teirab. II. Serm. 1. Cap. 43. er . 
adviſes reſt and a ſpare diet; and rain-water 
for uſe, that has not been received by lead 
gutters, or ciſterns, as ſuch water cauſes Dy- 
ſenteries. If rain-water cannot be had, good 
ſpring- water muſt be uſed; but well-water 
ſhould be avoided, as it abounds with faline 
properties which diſturb the bowels. 


If the difeaſe be cauſed by acrid food, or 
yellow bile, it is generally cured. And if 
black bile in the beginning be voided, which 
is diſcharged into the bowels, in conſe- 
quence of the ſolution of ſome fever, we 
muſt not deſpair of a cure; but if fpoatane- 
ouſly, and without any fever preceding, black 
bile be voided, and no good concoction appear- 
ing, the Dyſentery is incurable, as it does not 
differ from an ulcerated cancer, and is al- 
ways mortal. 


U AN- 
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ANTyYLLvus relates, that a perſon having 
ſwallowed a gold ring in joke, voided ſhred; 
and bloody ſtools, cauſed by the aſperities of 
the ring cutting the inteſtines ; but by boldly 
giving him ſtrong purgatives, he voided it by 
ſtool, and was well the third day. 


Axrius ſays, it is wonderful what good 
effects are produced by ſuch plaſters as are 
uſed to bleeding wounds, after the inflamma- 
tion is abated, and ſuch as are uſed for frac- 


tures, applied round the whole belly and 
loins, to the back. 


If the impetus of the blood be vehement, 
plethoric habits, bleeding muſt be performed, 
if the ſtrength will permit, and where any 
accuſtomed diſcharge of blood has been fup- 
prefſed. Much blood is not to be taken away 
at a time, nor ſuddenly; both diſturb the 
belly : and great care muſt be taken that the 
patient is not ſunk by it. The intention of 
Fleeding is not for the quantity of blood, but 
as it were to transfer the humours to another 
channel. A little blood, therefore, and from 
a fmall orifice, taken away flowly, mitigates 

2 the 
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the inflammation, cauſes a revulſion of the 
blood from the inteſtines, abates the inward 
heat gradually, and conduces to fleep, rather 
than to fink the patient; and fleep is the beſt 
remedy for dyſenteric people. 


"When the ulcers are cancerous and malig= 
nant, what the Greeks call a, the diſ- 
eaſe is generally incurable : but the beſt re- 
medy to mitigate the pains is freſh aſſes milk 
drank warm ; and if the patient could bear 
the uſe of it, he ſhould take no other nou- 
riſhment. 


MaxceLLus EmPEricus, de Medicament. Lib. 
Cap. 27, adviſes, puppies, ducks, and frogs 
to be applied to the belly, which, he ſays, 
will draw out the diſeaſe, and they will be 
killed by it, but the patient will be cured. 
He adviſes, the belly of the patient to be 
anointed with bat's blood, and to give him 
human urine, and to put his legs in cold 
water, up to his knees, and drink very 
warm auſtere wine, which if there be no 
fever will ſpeedily cure him. He ſays, that 
Glaſs powdered very fine, and fifted, with an 
equal quantity of maſtic, given in boiled 


Uz wine 
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wine for three days together, or longer, if 
there be occaſion, is a wonderful remedy. 


Pavt. /EGINETA, de Re Medica, Lib. III. 
Cap. 42, fays, a Dyſentery is an ulceration of 
the inteſtines. When much blood is voided 
by itſelf, the diſeaſe is called a Bloody Dyſentery. 
When blood is voided that is blacker than its 
not properly concoct the aliment that is di- 
tributed to it ; and when alſo, from its debility, 
the diſcharges are like the waſhings of raw 
freſh meat, it is called an Hepatic Dyſentery. 
He adviſes, where there is great heat, the 
eating fuccory, and the drinking cold wa- 
ter. He recommends rain-water for uſe. 
If the Flux continue obſtinate, he adviſes a 
large ſponge to be wetted in ſome hot aftrin- 
gent wine, and to be applied to the whole of 
the fuperior part of the belly. 


Akxx. TRALLIANus, in Lib. VIII. Cap. 8. 
de Nyſenteria qua Rheumatica dicitur, ſays, he 
calls that a Rheumatic Dyſentery, which ariſes 
from the humours diſcharged from the meſa- 
raic veſſels, and a reflux of the chyle ; which 


being 
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being mixed with the bile, cauſes an acri- 
mony that excites the inteſtines to expel their 
contents. He ſays, if the diſeaſe continue 
long, it cauſes an ulceration of the inteſtines, 
which is properly called a Dyſentery. He 
adviſes abſtinence, the firſt two days of the 
diſeaſe; and if the patient be young and ſtrong, 


and the ſeaſon permit, bleeding in the arm, 


and not a leſs quantity than two hemmas 
(nearly twenty ounces) of blood is to be taken 
away. The cure afterwards was chicfly per- 
formed with milk. 


He ſays, many unſkilful phyſicians do not 
heſitate to give medicines in the beginning of 
the difeaſe, compoſed of opium, henbane, 
black poppy, or mandragora, to procure ſleep, 
and eaſe the pains. They are deceived from 
the patient's ſleeping all night, and the ſtools 
ceaſing ; but when the morning returns, they 
hind their labour is in vain ; for the humours 
being collected, arg now expelled without in- 
termiſſion, with great heavineſs in the head, 
loſs of ſtrength, and an increaſe of the Flux. 
b 44 
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He condemns fweet fruits, as they cauſe 
wind, and, from their humidity, eaſily gene- 
rate acidity : but he adviſes aſtringent fruitsꝰ. 


In Cap. g. de Iiteftmorum Ulceratione, que 

fropri? Dyſenteria Græcis dicitur, he ſays, the 
_ ancients called thoſe Dyſenterie® in which 
ncither the liver nor any other part was af- 
fected, but only the inteſtines, with an ul- 
ceration. When the diſeaſe is in the upper 
inteſtines, the cure muſt be performed by 
medicines taken by the mouth. When its 
in the lower inteſtines, or about the rectum, 
it muſt be cured by glyſters. Therefore it is 
firſt neceſſary to have a proper idea of the 
diſeaſe ;—for he that knows a diſeaſe beſt, 
will beſt know how to cure it. 


When the diſeaſe ariſes from an abundance 
of vitious humours, where the patient feems 
relieved by the ſtools, and where aſtringents 
have been uſed, and the purging increaſed 
afterwards, bleeding is not improper, and 
ſometimes purging. But when bleeding 1s 
performed, it ſhould be done gradually, at 


* TrxcoDon. P>15CIav is another author who terms the 
Pyſertery an ulceration of the betelt, with a rheumatiim. 


different 
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different times, and in ſmall quantities, that the 
patient's ſtrength may not ſuffer. The fame 
precaution 1s neceſſary with reſpect to purging. 


When the diſeaſe is in the rectum, with a 
teneſmus, he adviſes a moiſt vegetable diet, 
in order that a lax ſtate of the body may fa- 
cilitate the expulſion of the faces. He fays, 
he knew fome people that were ablolutely 
cured of the Dyſentery by eating copiouſly of 
plums, by which means the ſtools paſſed with 
caſe; and others by eating a large quantity of 
3 


He ſays, warm baths are uſeful in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe; particularly when 
drinking cold water, and a cold diet, have 
preceded the diſeaſe; or when there is a ſuſ- 


picion of phlegm. 


But care muſt be taken that the matter 
which is ſometimes diſcharged in the ſtools, 
coming from a corroſion in the bowels, be not 
miſtaken for phlegm and cold humour; 
which is often done by the ignorant. 


In this diſeaſe he purged with ſcammony, 
and aloes; — his other remedies were like thoſe 
of his predeceſſors. | 

U4 la 
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In Cap. 3. Lib. VIII. de Inbecilitate Fecoris et 
Dyfenteria, he adviſes Rheum Barbaricum; which 
is the firft inſtance among medical writers of 


the mentioning of Rhubarb : He uſed it as a 


AvicEnNna, Lib. III. Fen 16. Trac. 1 & 
2. remarks in this diſeaſe, that ſometimes 
the inteſtines are perforated by the ulcers, 
and that the corruption eſcapes into the ab- 
domen, and death enſues. He fays, it is 
aſſerted that ſome who have had a perforation 
in the interior inteſtines, have had an abſceſs 
formed in the belly; which being opened, the 
ſtools have been diſcharged there, and the 
patient has lived: but though ſuch a cafe 
may be poflible, it is very improbable ; and 
more fo that the patient ſhould ſurvive it, 
and continue to void his excrements at the 


| opening . 


Hatt. de Gradibus, Part II. Pract. 12. fays, he faw 2 
caſe of this ſort, where the patient voided his excrement at 


the wound, and lived for twenty years afterwards :—ſome 


A flux 
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A flux is often cauſed by acute diſeaſes, 
fevers, and tertians; and is often a criſis in 
theſe caſes: but that Fluxes coming fud- 
denly after an acute diſeaſe, portend death, 


He fays, fleep is of all things the moſt 
beneficial to people with Fluxes, and recom- 
mends baths and friftions with warm oils, to 


open the pores, to bring the humours to the 


Dry-cupping the belly, he ſays, has often 
removed Fluxes and excoriations of the 


bowels, in four hours; and that he has him- 
ſelf experienced it. 

His remedies are taken from GALEN and 
the Greek writers, and are chiefly compoſed 
of galls, earths, gums, aftringent herbs and 
fruits, old cheeſe freed from its ſalt and 
toaſted, album Græcum, coagulum of a kid 
or hare, ſtomach of an oftrich dried and 
powdered, milk, with hot ſtones or irons 
quenched in it, eggs boiled in vinegar, opium, 
laffron, pepper, green vitriol, ginger, chef- 
nuts, acorns, gum Arabic, whey, with cata- 
_ glyſters of butter and dragon's blood, 


He 
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He cautions againſt the uſe of narcotic, 
and fays, that they ſhould be uſed in cata- 
plaſms rather than in glyſters, and in glyſters 
rather than by the mouth. He adviſes rain- 
water in preparing the food: and drinking 
cold water. 


Where there 1s a flux of blood, without 
an excoriation, that is obſtinate, he adviſes 
tight ligatures, and ſtrong frictions, to be 
applied to the hands; and the patient to be 
put into cold water, in the Summer time, 
and into the cold air, in the Winter; and 
that he ſhould drink cold water, and his 
drinks, &c. to be cooled in ſnow. 


When there are ulcers and excoriations in 
the inteſtines, the humours are to be care- 
fully evacuated by gentle purgatives. He 
ſays, Rhubarb is a wonderful remedy in Ulcers 
of the Inteſtines and Fluxes, taken in plan- 
tain-water, with a little old wine. 


— —— — 

FERNELIUS de Morb's Peffilentium, Cap. 13. 
fays, that the Dyſentery raged over all Eu- 
rope in the year 1533, and that ſcarcely any 
town was irce from it, without any known or 


appt 
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apparent cauie, from any particular ſtate, or 
change, in the atmoiphere. 


J. Hzvrnivs, in a note, de Morb. Intefin. 
Lib. VI. Cap. 10. FERXNELII, ſays, that gar- 
lick, with ſugar and Icmon-juice, was found 
to be a remedy, for people who had returned 
to Amſterdam from the Eaſt-Indies, afflicted 
with the Dyſentery, from living on putrid 
food, in 1597. O. Hevnxrus mentions the 
fame remedy for Dyſenteries in long voyages. 


—— 


ForresTvus, Lis. XXII. OH 31. et ſeq. de 
Dyſenteria, ſays, a young man was ſeized with 
a Dyſentery from eating a great quantity of 
grapes without bread; and was cured by a 
glyſter. Another young man, in Paris, in 
1545, from drinking freely of impure new 
wine. was attacked with, a vehement diar- 
rhœa, and the next day with a true Dyſentery, 
and was cured by glyſters, one of which was 
compoſed of © eight ounces of cows milk, 
©m which hot ſtones had been often 
fc quench ed; four ounces of plantain-jnice, 

a « two: 
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ec two ounces of oil of roſes, and the yolk of 
& one egg, given cold. 

He purged with rhubarb, in powder and 
infuſion alone; ſometimes myrobalans and 
tamarinds were added. He gave toaſted 
rhubarb often. He cured a man in 1583 of 
a Dyſentery, by a doſe of toaſted rhubarb, 


and myrobalans, powdered, taken in a cup of 
beer. He ſometimes fomented the abdomen. 


He condemns the ancients, who gave falt 
water, and acrid glyſters, fuch as had arſenic, 
lime, fandarach, &c. m them. 


He condemns the giving opiates, without 
the greateſt neceſſity. 
He ſays, Dyſenteries are ſometimes conta- 
gious and peſtilential; and that there was 
one fo at Delft, in December, 1567; another 
in the Winter, 1580, in which he gave gold 
filings, pearls, bezoar, &c. 


HoLLEr1vs, de Dyſenteria, Cap. 43- ſays, the 
cure conſiſts in bleeding, purging, lenient, 
detergent, and conſolidating glyſters, potiony 


and external remedies. He prefers rbuberd 
before 
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before all other purgatives, which is to be 
frequently repeated. In the beginning he 
gave only an infuſion of four ſcruples of 
rhubarb (more or leſs), in ſuccory, or ſome 
other ſimple water ; with, ſometimes, a little 
fyrup of dried roſes. In the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, he added a ſcruple of the powder of 
rhubarb to the infuſion; and afterwards he 
gave toaſted rhubarb, as having an aſtringent 
quality; alſo a decoction of maſtich (two 
drams to a pint of water), with ſome wine; 
or rain-water, in which hot gold had been 
quenched. The cure was finiſhed with 
aſtringents, after proper evacuations to carry 
off the offending matter. He uſed the arſe- 
nical, and other acrid glyſters of the ancients; 
but recommends adding opium to them. He 
lays, promoting fweat, where the patient is 


fays, in the Autumn of I557, he cured all 
his patients with lenient glyſters, and rhu- 
barb only ; and did not loſe one among the 
many he attended. He mentions the caſe of 
a monk, in which black ſtools were voided, 
and the patient recovered. 


Dux; 
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Dunzrus, de Dyſenteria Annotat. Morb. Int, 
HoLLER1!, diſapproves of toaſting rhubarb, 
He adviſes a pint of warm oil of roſes, or a pint 
of warm oil of almonds, with four ounces of 
the mucilage of quince-ſeed, for a glyſter, to 
alleviate the pains and mflammation : it is to 
be retained as long as poſſible. He diſap- 
proves of glyſters compoſed of vitriol, auri- 
pigmentum, and cauſtic preparations. He 
fays, a nobleman had fome arſenic applied to 
a tumour on his wrift, by a furgeon, which 
cauſed his head to be affected, and he died in 
great miſery in two days. 


Bal Lotus ſays, Dyſenteries are either in- 
teſtinal and meſenterical, or hepatical; and 
that it is abſurd to attribute all Dyſenteries to 
the inteſtines. He ſays, the diſeaſe ought to 
be called Tormina, rather than Difficulias In- 
teftinorum. He adviſes purging, before the uſe 
of aſtringents, and when there is great heat, 
and when the ſtools are acrid and ſharp: 
He advites milk in glyſters, and fays, that 
oily and anodyne glyſters are often hurtful. 

Wen 
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When purging is neceſſary, he recommends 
caſſia and tamarinds. 


A Flux, ſuddenly ſtopped by rhubarb, oc- 
caſioned a tenſion of the abdomen; it was 
removed by repeated bleedings. Diuretics 
and diluting are, in ſome caſes, beneficial, and, 
in fome, hurtful; but, he fays, their uſe has 
been much diſputed. 


SEPTALIUS adviſes in the Dyſentery, when 
purging is neceffary (as in groſs habits, and 
when there is a bitter taſte in the mouth, 
and the ſtomach difordered), rhubarb, my- 
robalans, tamarinds, manna, ſyrup of roſes, 
and ſuch mild purges, to evacuate the ſharp 
humours: he ſays, rhubarb caufes great pain 
ſometimes, given alone, in ſubſtance; and 
that toaſting it moderately, contrary to the 
opinion of others, increaſes its purgative qua- 
lity. When the pains are great, anodynes 
by mouth and in glyſters are recommended ; 
but not too often repeated. Fat and unctu- 
ous glyſters are adviſable when the bowels 
are abraded; and abſtergent glyſters where 


the ulceration is ſordid and of long ſtanding. 
He 
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He forbids drying glyſters of arſenic, and 
ſuch things; and where acrid glyſters of 
pickle of olives, or lixivium of ſope, are 
given, that another ſhould be given imme- 
diately after, compoſed of oil of roſes, or 
ptiſan, or decoction of bran, with ſyrup of 
purſlain, and eggs, to alleviate the pain and 
heath the bowels. In order that the glyſters 
may be retained, he adviſes a flannel wrung 
out of an aſtringent decoction, to be applied 
and preſſed to the anus. 


BoTALLus de Curatione per Sanguinis Mi 
_ ene, diſregards the opinion of GALEN, where 
he fays bleeding ſhould not be performed on 
people © under the age of fourteen years, and 
<« paſt fixty;” and contends for the utility of 
bleeding in the Dyſentery, Lientery, and 
Diarrhœa. He gives ſome examples where 
repeated bleeding only; and others, where 
bleeding, and purges of infuſion of ſenna and 
fyrup of roſes, completed the cure. He ſays, 
his brother, then ſixty-five years of age, had 
laboured under a palfy, and ſpaſmodic com- 
plaint, from the time he was eighteen years 

old: 
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old: and that during all that period there had 
ſcarcely ever paſſed a month, in which he 
had not been blooded once, twice, or even 
three times; and ſeldom in a leſs quantity 
than fix ounces, and often more than a pint. 


BoTALLUS was a great patron of blood- 
letting, and the firſt who introduced the fre- 


quent practice of it among the French, about 
the year 1580. He uſed it in peſtilential 
fevers, accompanied with exanthemata, and 
even after the appearance of fwellings: © et 
« alis ejuſmodi abſceſſibus premature infur- 
« gentibus.“ We find SYpExHAnm quoting 
his authority in defence of his own, where 
in the plague. BoralLus bled in almoſt 
every diſeaſe, and ingenioufly defended his 
practice. He fays, ©« fzpe ſpaſmum, hydro- 
* pernque ſanguinis evacuatione ſum medi- 
© catus.” GALEN makes the fame obſerva- 
tion. 


PLATERVUS de Dejeftione, Cap. II. recom- 
mends rhubarb as a purge before all others : 


he fays, when rhubarb is toaſted, it leſſens 
| X 
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its purgative quality; and if it be toaſted too 
much, it deſtroys all its virtues. At firſt ir 
ſhould be given in powder, from half a dram 
to four or five ſcruples; or in infuſion: if 
afterwards it is required to be more aſtrin- 
gent, it may be toaſted a little. Bleeding is 
forbidden ; and he admits of vomits only 
when the cauſe of the diſeaſe is in the ſto- 
mach; ſudorifics, and diuretics, if the ſtrength 
will permit, and if nature incline to favour 
the operation of thoſe medicines. 
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The patient is to avoid acrid, ſaline, and in 
particular acid things; he 1s to be cupped on 
the abdomen; and to have his legs waſhed 
with a warm decoction of the ruſt of iron, 
ſteel-filings, and ſharp vinegar; and the va- 
pour of it alſo to be applied to the anus. 
He has added to the farrago of the ancients, 
human bones, chalybeated water, earth- 
worms, medicated wine with iron or gold 
ſteeped or boiled in it; aſhes of a burnt hare, 
2 quince, or pear, excavated and filled with 
wax, and roaſted, &c. He ſays, the hæmor- 
 rhoides coming on moderately, relieves in this 
diſeaſe by derivation. 


G. Fa- 
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G. Fannicrus Hanus, de Dyfenteria, 
ſays, among the external cauſes of Dyſen- 
teries, a corrupt air is the moſt dangerous. 
That the Dyſentery which raged at Berne, 
from 1601 to nearly the end of 1603, had 
this univerſal cauſe; and that there is no 
cauſe more univerſal, of health and ſickneſs, 
than good or bad air. That the air had been, 
vapours and exhalations, preceded by two 
carthquakes. 


In 1592, during the dog-days, at a meeting 
of the great ſenate of Berne, their wine was 
put into copper veſſels, and ſuſpended in a 
cold well, in order to cool it. In a few days 
after they had drank it, the legates them- 
ſelves, and almoſt all the people who accom- 
panied them, were attacked one after another, 
m the fame manner, with a vehement pain 
in the belly, Fever and Dyſentery, of which 
many of them died. One of them, whoſe 
name was WI1LLADING, and who eſcaped 
with great danger, whenever he drank his 
wine cooled afterwards in hot weather, was 


X 2 always 
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ings, and ſometimes with a Diarrhœa. 80 
ſagacious is nature, fays HitDanus, that ſhe 
always abhors whatever has been injurious to 
her. He fays, that he himſelf having been 
in his youth, could never ufe thoſe that 
were good afterwards, without nauſea, eruc- 
tations, and pains at the ſtomach. 


He ſays, he had a ſevere Dyſentery himſelf, 
in May 1605, cauſed, by eating with a fallad, 
ſome vinegar that had been kept in a veſſel 
lined with lead. 


After the patient has been purged, vomuts 
are ſtrongly recommended, compoſed of ra- 
water two pints, honey three ounces, boiled and 
deſpumated until one-third is conſumed : of 
this hydromel the patient is to take a cupful 
warm, with #wo ounces of oil of alives, or of 
freſh butter ; and an hour and half afterwards, 
to provoke a vomiting, by Introducing a fea- 
ther, or the fingers, anointed with oil or 
butter, into the throat. If a ſtronger vomit 
be neceſſary, Radjſb Root, beat up with the 
hydromel and ſtrained, may be given. Half 

| an 
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an ounce, or leſs, according to the age ot the 
patient, of Radjſb Seed powdered, with the hy- 
dromel and oil, or butter, is an excellent vo- 
mit. Some give a dram of Aſarabaca Root as a 
vomit. 

He adviſes bleeding, in ſmall quantities; or 
ligatures to the arms and legs; or cupping 
to derive and turn the humours from the in- 
teſtines :—alfo covering the patient in bed to 
cauſe a ſweat, but not in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe; there diuretics are to be ufed. His 
purge was rhubarb, mirobalans, and michoa- 
can. He commends nutmeg highly. He 
fays fat broths, or butter, or oil of olives, or 
oil of almonds, is proper to be taken to allevi- 
ate the pains: particularly oil of unripe olives, 
to the quantity of three or four ounces, in 
ſome freſh meat broth, is to be given. He 
lays, Cap. 7. that freſh butter mitigates the 
pains, and defends the inteſtines. 


He mentions a cafe where the patient voided 
pieces of the ſubſtance of the inteſtines ; and 
alſo ſuch worms as are found in rotten fleſh, 
which came from him involuntarily: but he 
recovered. Cent. 3. O, 47. 


X 3 He 
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He cautions thoſe in health not to go near 
the places where dyſenterical excrements are, 
for fear of infection; that the fick ſhould 
have places by themſelves, and that ſome quick. 
lime, or aſhes, ſhould be thrown in ſuch places; 
for thoſe excrements, he ſays, produce a peſti- 
ferous exhalation, which immediately affectz 
the bowels of thoſe in health, by ſome occult 
quality, which he had often obſerved, and that 
nobody ought to be ſurpriſed at; as thoſe 
who look on people with ophthalmias are im- 
mediately infected; and the ſheets in which 
people with the itch have ſlept infect others; 
and an ulcer in the genital parts, firſt affects 
thoſe parts by contact; for that particular 
parts of the body have a certain fympathy, 
and affinity, by which means a diſeaſe readily 
paſſes from one to another. 


— .... —ñö — — 


Zacurius LusiTaxus, Praxis Hiſtariarum, 
Lb. ult. No. 6. adviſes, to divert the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe, frictions to the arms with dry cup» 
ping, and cupping with ſcariſications to the 
loins; and diuretics to cauſe a derivation by 
urine. He gives a form of pills compoſed of 
toaſted rhubarb and aſtringents, which, he ſays 

| have 
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have ſaved many from the jaws of death. He 
contends for the uſe of arſenic in glyſters, af- 


ter Ruazes and AvicENNaA, where the dif- 


eaſe is inveterate. De Dy/enteria, Hift. 86. Pa- 
raphrafis. 


SENNERTUS, de Dyſenteria, Lib. III. Part 2. 
Set, 2. Cap. 7. ſays, the Dyſentery may be 
cauſed by acrid ſecretions ; yellow bile ; by 
black bile, which is mortal ; by ſharp phlegm; 
by malignant, and fuch humours as have a 
peculiar and ſecret quality, by which they af- 
fect and ulcerate the bowels. It may alſo be 
cauſed by cating Autumnal fruit, particularly 
if they are unripe ; by change of diet, and by 
food that is ſoon converted into ſharp and cor- 
roſive humours ; by grapes, maſt, coloquin- 
tida, antimony, vinegar, and water kept in lead 
veſſels; by occult qualities in the atmoſphere; 
and by that influence of the ſtars, and the 
conſtitution of the air, which generate in our 
— 


That the Dyſentery is contagious; for, in 
that of the Spring of 1624, which raged ſo vi- 
olently after a long ſeries of heat, and uncom- 
X 4 monly 
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monly dry weather, one perſon was infected 
dy another, and whole families were cut off 
by it. That the contagion of this diſeaſe is 
communicated by the excrement, which, as in 
all other contagious diſeaſes, being the excre- 
tion peculiar to the diſeaſe, is infectious. As 
in an ophthalmia the difcharge and effluvia of 
the diſeaſed eyes will infect people who look 
at them; and in a confumption, the conta- 
gion of the breath from the diſeaſed lungs 
only, is infectious. But in the Dyſentery, 
where the maſs of blood is contaminated, and 
fevers are united with it, then not only the 
excrement of the fick communicates the dif- 
eaſe, but their breath alſo, and the exhalations 
from their bodies. And that the Dyſenterical 
miaſma, in whatever mode and manner taken 
mto the body, whether by the icent of the 
faeces, or by the lungs, œſophagus, or anus, 
creates a fermentation in the humours, and 
excites the bowels accordingly to its own 
nature; conformably to the peculiar eſſence 
of all contagions and poitfons. 


He mentions the various opinions concern- 


ing rhubarb, and ſays, it is a moſt uſeful and 
excellent medicine in the Dyſentery. It ſhould 
tometimes be given in ſubſtance, and ſome- 

times 
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times in infuſion, or decoction, or in extract: 
for that rhubarb has two properties; a ſubtle 
property, by which it purges; and a groſs pro- 
perty, by which it becomes an aſtringent. In 
a watery infuſion, decoction, or extract, its 
purging quality prevails; but in ſubſtance, it 
is more aſtringent. Therefore the infuſion, 
decoction, or extract, ſhould be given in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, when purging is in- 
tended, and the fubſtance, when it is intended 
to act as an aſtringent. When its aſtringency 
is to be increaſed, toaſting it will anſwer the 
end, by diminiſhing its purgative quality. 


Riverivs, Cent. 2. Obf. 84. cured his 
wife of a Dyſentery with opium only; 
and a purge, after the flux had ceaſed, of 
infuſion of rhubarb and mirobalans, with 
the addition of ſome of the powder of rhu- 
barb, and ſyrup of rofes. Cent. 3. Of. 4. He 
gave his fon fal prunella in a Dyſentery. Cent. 
3- O 9. He cured a patient by giving him 
a dram of falt of vitriol diffolved in water, 
which vomited him, and made a revulſion of 
the humours from the inteſtines. Cent. 4. OG 
79. He gave twelve grains of horizontal gold; 
it purged gently, and cured the patient; he 
repeated 
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repeated it twice afterwards, every third day, 
purges of infuſion of rhubarb, with ſome of 
the powder, and ſyrup of roſes, at intervals. 


BoxT1vs, de Dyſenteria, Cap. 3. Lb. I. & 
HI. Obf. 4. Hift. Nat. et Med. ſays, the Dyſen- 
tery cauſes greater devaſtation in the Indies, 
than any other malady whatever: he fays, it 
is partly cauſed by the hot and moiſt air; 
and as a proof of the moiſture of the air at 
Java, and of the error that generally prevails 
among people, who ſuppoſe, from the proximi- 
ty to the equator, it muſt be hot and dry, he 
fays, that ſteel, iron, and brafs ſooner contract 
ruſt and verdigreaſe, in the drieft ſeaſon, when 
not a drop of rain falls there, than in the 
wetteſt Autumn in Europe. It may alſo be 
cauſed by drinking too great a quantity of ar- 
rack; by eating too much fruit, as water- 
melons, cucumbers, jack fruit, pine- apples, 
bananas, &c. without rice, bread and ſalt; as 
in France and Spain, pcople who eat too 


many grapes, without bread, are immediately 
tcized with a Diarrhœa, or Dyſentery. 


He afferts, that diſcafes in the Eaſt-Indies 


may be epidemical and peſtilential; and urges 
as 
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as a poſitive proof of it, that the Dyſentery 
that raged at Batavia in 1628, was contagious, 
when that town was beſieged by the people of 
the ifland. He fays, at that time the dead 
bodies being thrown into the river, corrupted 
the waters; and the air was likewiſe tainted by 
putrefied carcaſes of men and beaſts, that died of 
famine and wounds, which lay unburied in the 
fields. Beſides, the water was vitiated by ſome 
thouſands of baſkets of ferpentania root, which 
the Indians ſteeped in the river, in order to 
diveſt it of its poifonous quality, and that 
glutinous fubſtance, which, if we put the wa- 
ter wherein the root has been infuſed, into a 
glaſs for a few hours, we may obſerve fall to 
the bottom, like the white of an egg. They ate 
the root toaſted inſtead of rice, of which there 
was a ſcarcity in the camp. This will not ap- 
pear ſtrange to thoſe who know that, in the 
Weſt-Indies, the root Caſava is uſed inſtead 
of bread, although the expreſſed juice of the 
root is immediate poiſon. To this noxious 
diet, may be added the drinking brackiſh 
water, as the winds blowing from the fea at 
ſtated periods, forcedtheſea-water intotheriver, 
and made it falt. Moreover, the river fwarmed 


* This is the Mana baca of P x20, and is deſeribed in the 
with 
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with worms, that were generated in the bo- 


dies of the dead; the ſeaſon being the hotteſt, 
and moſt rainy in the whole year, from Sep- 
tember to February, when the weather is con- 
ſtantly wet, and the fun vertical. 


As to the cure, he fays, the common re- 
medy was infuſion of rhubarb in a decoction 
of tamarinds, to evacuate and attemperate 
the acrid fluids, as it is faid :—but, he fays, 
this remedy was not only hurtful, but fome- 
times deſtructive, as it cauſed great irritation 
and pain, when the acrid bile was extremely 
abundant ; and that the great weakneſs in a 
Dyſentery rather requires reftoratives than 
purging : therefore, what he found by expe- 
rience to be the moſt ſucceſsful practice, was 
a common drink made of a decoction of rice, 
with endive and fuccory : adding likewiſe the 
 harts-tongue, or phyllitis, which grows 
plentifully there, about the rivers. 


But if the pain ſhould not admit of fo flow 
a regimen, recourſe muſt be had to the extract 
of ſaffron; which he affirms to be a medicine 
equal in efficacy in the Flux, to any that has 
ever been diſcovered; and that it is a moſt 
perfect antidote againſt this diſeaſe, even 
when of a malignant kind. 


The 
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The fruits of the country are recommend- 
ed; ſuch as mangoes, which are uſeful from 
their acidity and aſtringency; alſo fyrup of 
the juice of freſh pomegranates; and the 


flowers of them preſerved, to ſtrengthen the 
bowels. 


Piso, de Dyſenteria, Lib. IT. Cap. 12. Hift. 
Nat. et Med. ſays, at the Brazs the Dyſentery 
cold night winds ; and from the immoderate 
uſe of fruit, and unwholefome drinks, aſſiſted 
by the heat and moiſture of the air ; but that 
it never appears like an epidemical, nor con- 
tagious difeaſe. As to the cure, he fays, 
rhubarb, and the mildeſt laxatives are ſome- 
times too irritating, and that the beſt medi- 
cine to procure evacuations with, is Ipecacu- 
anha; of which, and its uſe, he _= 
the following manner : 


Dehinc ad radicem Ipecacuanhæ tanquam 


* ad facram anchoram confugiendum, qua 
& nullum præſtantius aut tutius, cum in hoc, 


znr 22e 
ie fluxibus compeſcendis, natura ex- 
4 cogitavit remedium. Quippe præterquam 

quod 
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« quod tuto et efficaciter tenaciſſimos quoſque 
« humores per ipſam alvum, ſæpiſſime autem 
« per vomitum ejiciat, et a parte affecta de- 
« rivet, vim quoque aſtrictivam poſt ſe relin- 
« quit. Illud vero hoc modo perficitur: 
« drachmæ duz radicis Ipecacuanhz in Ziv 
« liquoris appropriati coctæ, vel per noctem 
« maceratz, cujus infuſum cum vel fine ox- 
« ymellis 3x exhibetur. Poſtridie ſemel atque 
« jterum pro re nata, ſecunda imo tertia ej 
« decoctio repetenda; tam quod ægri debi- 
« ores eam facilius ferant, quam quod aſtric- 
« tioria ejus vis tunc magis efficax appartat. 
Lib. II. Cap. 9. 


He ſtrongly recommends gruel made of 
Tipioca* ; and alſo emulſions of it, both by 
way of drink and glyſters. To take three or 


© This is prepared from the root of the Mandi bora of Pia 


which is the Mfagnec, or Manihoc of the French, and the 
Caſſava, or Caſſada of our Weſt-Indies. This preparaun 
of the Caſſada Root is called Tapisca, in England. Caſſun 
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four drops of balſam capivi in the yolk of an 
egg; and the ſame quantity in the white of 
an egg, to be applied to the anus, externally, 
on ſome cotton, or to be uſed in a glyſter. 
Unripe Bananas, half roaſted, may be taken 
as an aſtringent food, or the fruit cut ſmall, 
and dried in the fun, and made into a maſs, 
adding a little vinegar, which boiled, is to be 
uſed inſtead of bread. Conſerve, and rob of 
pomegranates, and other aſtringent and 
cooling fimples of the country; as the Araza, 
Guajaba, Murepi, Murucujc, Inpapa, Acqui. 


F. DzLEzot SyLvivs, Praxeos Medice Ap- 
fendix, Tratt. 10. Seft. 246. et ſeq. ſays, in a 
Dyſentery the inteſtines are corroded, and ul- 
cerated from an acid humour; and therefore 
thoſe err, toto cala, who attribute the cauſe of 
a Dyſentery to bile alone, in whatever man- 
ner corrupted, and rendered acrid : for after 
the lixivial falt of the bilc is rendered acrid, it 
excites a gangrene, as well in the bowels as 
elſewhere, but never an ulcer. It is therefore 
an ulcer of an acid, not of a lixivial effect. 
And unleſs an acid, and alfo an acrid hu- 
mour, are joined to the bile, a Dyſentery is 


never 
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never produced, which is only cauſed by a 
brought there. 


The Dyſentery of 1669, at Leyden, was 
owing to æruginous bile, corrupted by an acid 
acrimony. 

The principal medicines are toaſted rhu- 
barb, diaſcordium, theriaca, abſorbents, &c. 


He ſays, if a teneſmus remains in am, bal- 

fam of fulphur prepared with oil of turpen- 
tine, amber or anniſeed, applied to the part 
by itſelf, or mixed with other things, is an 
excellent remedy. 


WILLIs, Pharmac. Rational. Part 1. Sefi. 3. 


Cop. 2 fays, although the word Dyſentery, in 
. the common acceptation of it, fignifies a 
Bloody Flux of the belly, as a Diarrhea 
doth that of the humours; yet he applies 
that name to the diſeaſe, even where it is not 
at all bloody. He fays he has often and long 
fince obſerved, that there are two different 
ſpecies of flux, which almoſt every year ap- 
pear 


feſt cauſe, and reduced the patients by vio- 
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pear in London about Autumn, and called, 
in our language, the griping of the guts; in one 
of which the ſtools are watery, and as it 
were clear, with a fudden decay of ſtrength ; 
in the other, . they are bloody, but the 
ſtrength remains tolerable. But while theſe 
fluxes prevail, the ſtools are rarely bilious or 
mucous. | | 


He fays, about the Autumnal equinox of 
the year 1670, which had been preceded by 


an exceedingly hot and dry Summer, many 


people were ſeized with a very ſevere and dan- 
on ſuddenly, and often without any mani- 


lent vomitings, frequent ſtools, and thofe 
watery ones, in a little time to great weak- 


ſtrength. Many who were well on the pre- 


ceding day, were within twelve hours fo re- 


duced, by the tyranny of the diſeaſe, that they 
ſeemed ready to expire, with their pulſe weak 
and flender, a cold fweat, and ſhort, laborious 
reſpiration: and many who had not proper 
remedies and aſſiſtance, died ſuddenly of it. 
This diſeaſe raged for a month, began to de- 
|  - crea 


* 
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creaſe about the middle of October, and be- 
fore the firſt day of November almoſt intirely 


diſappeared. 


In the cure of this Dyſentery, he fays, no 
evacuation did good : nay bleeding, purging, 
or vomiting, always did hurt. Only cordials, 
and thoſe of the hotteſt nature, and ſuch as 
abounded with ſpirit, and ſulphur, or a vo- 
latile ifalt, proved uſeful : inſomuch that 
brandy burnt a little with fugar, was a popu- 
lar, and as it were an epidemical remedy; 
though in the Bloody Dyſentery, being indif- 
criminately uſed, it was often found to be 
injurious. Hot waters and ſpirits, treacle 
and mithridate, were the only kind of cor- 
dials found to be uſeful. 


and though it raged fo ſeverely in London, 
it did not extend more than three miles dif- 
tance from that city. 


He fays, the Autumn of 1670 was fuc- 
ceeded by the coldeſt Winter and hotteſt 
Summer ever known, and that in the follow- 
ing Autumn, 1671, there raged an epidemi- 
cal fever, of the intermittent type, almoſt all 

| over 
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over England. At the ſame time there was 
a ſevere Bloody Flux, Dyſenteria cruenta, that 
raged in London, by which many were car- 
ried off fuddenly. 


From the firſt attack of this diſeaſe, the pa- 
tient generally had a pain in the belly, and 
gripings; voiding abundance of blood, and 
often; with continual watchings, fever, and 
intolerable thirſt; yet the ſtrength was not 
much impaired ; and though the patient had 
ſometimes almoſt twenty ſtools a day for a 
week, he was able to rife from his bed. Some 
voided caruncles, and pieces of the villous tu- 
nic of the inteſtines. 
The bloody ſtools appeared terrible; yet 
the difeaſe continued for weeks, and fome- 
times blood was voided in great quantities 
every day for months; and at laſt, when the 


__ Gifeaſe was in its worſt ſtate, the fymptoms 


that preceded death, were watchfulneſs, 
roughneſs of the tongue and mouth, with 
Where the flux had been ſuddenly ſtopped, 
theſe ſymptoms ſooner appeared, and denoted 
great danger. 


Y 2 Though 
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Though this diſeaſe was epidemic, it was 
not equally malignant with all; in ſome it 
was milder, in others it appeared more vio- 
lent. 


The method of cure, in the Dyſentery, 
W1LLs ſays, is firſt to ſtop the flux gradu- 
ally, or to moderate it. But that the indi- 
cations are not to be proceeded on feverally, 
and ſucceſſively, but to be taken all together, 
and ſet upon at once. Therefore the reme- 
diaphoretics, and opiates. His chief medi- 
cines were Venice treacle, frequent doſes of 
laudanum, purges of infuſion of rhubarb 
and mirobalans, &c. 

He ſays, the Dyſentery that commonly ap- 
pears in London, is not uſually malignant; 
and although the ſtools are violent and 
bloody, and the diſeaſe generally of long du- 
ration, yet it is not very contagious, nor 
often mortal. Sometimes indeed it is viru- 
lent, and, as it were peſtilential, deſtroys 
many, and ſpreads its miaſma widely, by 
contagion. 
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SYDENHAM, de Dyſenteria purtis anni 1669, 
atque integrum 1670, 71, ef 72, ſays, the Dy- 


for a time upon the approach of Winter; 
but when a ſeries of years are too much diſ- 
poſed to produce it epidemically, it may ſeiae 
a few at any other time, and many at the 
beginning of the Spring, or perhaps earlier, 
if warm weather immediately ſucceed a ſevere 
froſt, terminated by a ſudden thaw. 


in the mouth as a mortal ſymptom. Ile ſays, 
when the difeaſe proves laſting, the inteſtines 
at length ſeem to be affected ſucceſſively 
downwards, until it is driven to the rectum, 
and ends in a Teneſmus. 


rious ſymptoms attending a Dyſentery, he 
fays, he diſcovered it to be © a fever of its own 
< kind, turned mwards upon the inteflines;” by 
which means the hot and ſharp humours in 
artenes, and the mouths of thoſe veſſels are 
forced open by the impulſ of the blood, and 
the flux of the humours. 


Y3 He 
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He ſays, the curative indications are, to 
make an immediate revulſion of the ſharp hu- 
mours by bleeding; and afterwards to cool 
tue remainder, and evacuate them by purga- 
tives. He fays, it is poſſible that there may 
be as many ſpecies of Dyſentery, as there are 
of ſmall pox; and confeſſes he does not 
know what fimilitude there was between 
the Dyſentery he treats of, and the Ende- 
mical Dyſentery of Ireland. 


He began by bleeding, gave an opiate 
the fame evening, and the next morning his 
_ uſual purging potion. 


R Tamarinds, half an cunce; leaves of Sena, 
wo drams; Rhubarb, one dram and a balf: but 
them together in a /ufficient quantity of water to leave 
three ounces of ſtrained liguer, in which diſſofoe 
Alanna, an ounce, . 
for a purging potion. 


He gave an opiate early m the afternoon 
on the day of the purge. He repeated the 
purge twice, or more, every other day, with 
the opiate. He repeated the opiate night and 
morning, on the intermediate days: the opt- 


ate he uſed was ſixteen or eighften drops of his 
own 
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own Liquid Laudanune*, in ſome cordial 
After bleeding, 6 
ae; bur dreh u el and. üg 
5 ; but chiefly in aged and phleg- 
— thrice its quantity of Water ; or 
| Decoftion made of burnt Hargſborn, 
e 
_ dow alive} Fine a cm, and aftee- 
ab a ſuſfcient quantity of fue 
—_ „ hea or, when 
$ ' ſpirits required it, he gave for 
og Op af. wr of oe 
rage The diet was ſometimes pana- 
2 ſometimes broth made of lean mutton. 
Ar kept more in bed, and al- 
them a freer uſe of any cordial water 
they had been uſed to, than was proper for 


children or young people. 
This method exceeded all thoſe he had 
hitherto experienced in conquering the diſ- 
* 
Lendenans Liqnidum Svuaumans. R Vini Hiſpanici 


Ki Opij 5 Croci 3i aryophilorum 
Xi Pulv. Cinnamomi et C 
Zi infundantur fimul in B. M. per duos vel tres dies, yada 


_ adquirat.—Colatum ſervetur 


Y 4 caſe, 
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eaſe, which generally yielded to the third 
purge. 


But if it proved fo obſtinate as not to give 
way to this treatment, he gave the former 
opiate every morning and evening, until it 
went quite off; or increaſed the doſe to twen- 
ty- ive drops every eight hours, if the former 
doſe proved too weak to ſtop the flux. He 
alſo ordered a glyſter made of hay a pint of Milk, 
and an cunce and an hu, , Venice Treacle, to be 
injected every day; he ſays, this glyſter is an 
admirable remedy in all kinds of looſeneſſes. 


When the flux only amounted to a ſimple 
looſeneſs, he omitted bleeding, and gave a 
doſe of Rhubarb, every morning, made into a 
bolus with Draſcor dium, and two drops of Oil 
of Cinnamon, with an opiate in the evening. 

In the firſt ſeaſon of the Dyſentery, when 
the diſeaſe was more ſubtle and fpirituous, if 
the patient was young and feverith, he, in 
the beginning, directed bleeding; and an 
hour or two after, a large quantity of cold 
bey to be taken by way of diluting ; and 
glyſters of the fame, but warm, without the 
addition of ſugar, or any other ingredient. 

He 
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He always found the gripes and bloody ftools 
go off, upon the diſcharge of the fourth 
glyſter. This buſineſs being over, and all the 
whey evacuated, which only took up two or 
three hours, the patient was immediately put 
to bed, when he toon fell into a ſpontaneous 
ſweat, which was ordered to be continued for 
twenty-four hours, but not provoked by me- 
dicine ; allowing him nothing but warm milk, 
during the time, which he likewite uſed 
for three or four days after he left his bed. 
If a relapſe happened, either from riſing too 
ſoon, or leaving off the milk diet too ſoon, 


This mode, he obſerves, did not anſwer 
after the Autumn of the year 1669, nor even 
in the cold weather of the ſame year; and in 
the following years it was of no uſe at all. 


He fays, that Dr. Bur IxR uſed this dilut- 
ing proceſs with the utmoſt ſucceſs at Morocco 
and Tangiers; and ſuggeſts, that it is reaſon- 
able this method ſhould be attended with 
greater ſucceſs in hot climates than in Eng- 
land. | 


When the diſeaſe degenerates into a Teneſ- 
mus, 
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mus, he ſays, it muſt be borne until the 
ſtrength can be recovered by a reſtorative diet, 
and the free uſe of ſome grateful cordial li- 
quor: then the Teneſmus will go off ſpon- 


taneouſly, in the ſame degrec as the ſtrength 
returns. 


He fays, he cured a perſon of a chronical 
Dyſentery by repeated bleedings only; and 
obſerved, that her blood was like that of 
pleuritic perſons. 

He ſays, alſo, that laudanum alone will cure 


ſlight Dyſenteries, without any evacuations, 
at a time when the conſtitution has lefs 
tendency to the diſeaſe, than it had in thoſe 


| years when it raged fo epidemically. 


BARrBETTE, Cap. 5. de Dyſenteria, ſays, the 
diſeaſe is cauſed by too great an acrimony of 
the bile, and too much acidity of the pancre- 
atic juice. Among the curative indications, 
he fays, the Dyſentery, qua Dyſenteria,” 
never indicates bleeding. The peccant hu- 
mour is to be corrected, and evacuated, and 
the parts ſtrengthened. In the cure, three 

6 things 
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things only are neceſſary ;—Purges, Alterants, 
and Topical Applications. Every thing in the 
Dyſentery is to be adminiſtered in ſmall 
whether drink, food, or medicine. 
Rhubarb is his principal purge :—with which, 
and opium and aſtringents, and anodyne, af- 
tringent, turpentine glyſters, and applications 
to the abdomen, he cured his patients. 


He ſays, the widow Van Afperen's fon, who 
was accuſtomed to drink ſpirituous liquors, 
was ſeized with a Dyſentery, with violent 
pain; and often voided to the quantity of 
two pounds of concreted blood, of a bright 
arterial colour. On opening his body after 
death, the ſmall inteftines were here and 
there ſphacelated, their tunics eroded, and 
they were perforated in four places. 


ETMULLERUS, de Content. in Inteff. Expull. 
L Cap. 9. fays, a benign Pyſentery is ge- 
nerally without fever and contagion: and that 
the cauſes of it are too great a corroſive qua- 
lity of the pancreatic juice, by itſelf, or when 
it is not ſufficiently tempered by the bile; 


autumnal fruits muſt, &c. 
— A malig- 
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A malignant Dyſcatery 1s generally united 
with fever, and ſometimes a peſtilential one, 
and rages epidemically through a whole re- 
gion, and fpreads itſelf by contagion. 


He ſuppoſes it not only contagious from 
uſing the fame place where dyſenteric people 
have been, but that uſing the fame pipe in 
giving glyſters, that has been before uſed by 
dyſenteric people, will convey the infection; 
and refers to the opinion of Helideus Paduanus. 


He ſays, the Sudorific Tincture of Bezoar 
was uſed with great ſucceſs in this diſeaſe; 
and that one who had a malignant Dyſentery 
took ſeveral times twenty drops, and up- 
wards, of the balſam of fulphur, and cured 


himſelf by repeated fweating. 


He commends the virtues of human ſkull 
done, as a ſpecific in this diſeaſe; and ſays our 
great BoyLe informed him, that a dram of the 
raſpings of it, in a powder, was to be given. 
He fays, alſo, that the Lea, or moſs of the 
human ſkull, given in doſes from fix to twelve 
grams, is ſaid to have wonderful effects: par- 
ticularly if it be from the ſkull of one who 

| has 
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has been hanged, or broken on the wheel, 
or any other way received a ſudden death. 
He ſays, the Sugar of Lead, to ten grains, is 
a fingular remedy, and ought to be much 
recommended: and that the Tiniiura Anti- 
phthifica is an elegant medicine for all internal 
ulcerations whatever. 


His general medicines were aſtringents and 


opiates ; and, he ſays, purging medicines and 
glyſters are rarely to be uſed. 


6 


HorrMaAx ſays, the intentions of cure are, 
firſt, that the peccant, acrid, and cauſtic 
matter, of whatſoever kind, be corrected 
and carried through its proper emunctories. 
Secondly, that the violent gripes and ſevere 
ſpaſms of the inteſtines be ſoothed and alle- 
viated 3 and thirdly, that the inteſtines them- 
ſelves, when ulcerated or weakened, ſhould 
be relieved by proper and well-choſen reme- 
dics. 


He recommends mild cathartics compoſed 
of whey, tamarinds, and rhubarb : but con- 
demns the uſe of neutral falts; and fuch 
fweet purges, as prunes, ſena, manna, laxa- 


tive - 
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tive ſyrups ; and all acrid purges, as jalap, 
ſcammony, colloquintida ; and wonders at 
BorLE's recommending Mercurius dulcis in a 
Dyſentery. He fays, he was told by a phyſi- 
cian who attended a camp, in curing a Dy- 
ſentery, which raged there, upon the firſt ſuſ- 
picion of contagion, and even when figns ap- 
peared pretty evidently, that an alexipharmic, 
prepared of calcined and philoſophically pre- 
pared hartſhorn, of diaphoretic antimony, of 
the volatile falt of hartſhorn, and faffron, of 
each ten grains, exhibited with a warm vehi- 
cle, produced excellent effects, by diſpoſing the 
body to ſweat : and after a repetition of four 
doſes, it checked the violence of the diftem- 
Per. 

But ſhould a great quantity of fordes be 
lodged in the primz viz, he ſays, that a re- 
medy of this kind may be much more fafely 
uſed after the previous exhibition of a proper 
evacuant. It is a very common and fatal 
miſtake of phyſicians, when, in order to cure 
a violent Dyſentery, they make an immediate 
uſe of alexipharmic and theriacal remedies, 
ſuch as diaſcordium, theriaca andromachy 


mithridate, pulvis pannonica ruber, alexiphar- 
mic 
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mic eſſences, and bezoardic tinctures; for he 
had frequently obſerved that the ſymptoms of 
an Epidemical Dyſentery had been exaſperated 
by too large an exhibition of fuch hot and dry 
remedies; and that fevers, thirſt, andgreat heat 
within, have been occaſioned by the uſe of 
them. | 


BacLivi, Prax. Med. Lib. IJ. Cap. g. ſays, 
moſt of thoſe who die of a Dyſentery are killed 
by a ſphacelus of the inteſtines, which appears 
at leaſt three days before their death; for then 
the extreme parts begin to grow cold, the 
pulſe low and unequal, the pain and thirſt 
not fo violent; and ſome are delirious a few 
heves buſes they de. 


If a dyſenteric perſon be taken with a vo- 
miting, it is a dangerous caſe. The hiccup is 
2 mortal ſymptom, and ſo is the jauadice. A 


difficulty of ſwallowing is the forerunner of 
death. 


In a mortal Dyſentery, the ftomach is af- 
fected as well as the inteſtines. 


If 
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If a dyfenteric perſon be ſeized with an in- 
flammation of the tongue and a difficulty of 
ſwallowing, there are no hopes left. 

In the Hzmorrhoides, the blood comes be- 
fore the excrements—1n the Dyſentery with, or 
after them. 


If a dyſenterĩc perſon take opiates, and the 
day after appear of another colour in his eyes, 
he will ſcarcely recover; but if the colour of 
his eyes continue unaltered, it is a fign he may 
recover: V ALSCHMID. 
ſpittle, has cured fome people. 

In the cure of the Dyſentery, the medicines 
ought to be few and fimple ; it is often cure 
with nothing but bey given inwardly, and 
in glyſters. Several authors take this to be 
an arcanum. Sometimes the diſeaſe is in- 
flamed by too many glyſters, injuring the ul- 
cerated fibres of the inteſtines ; therefore they 
ought to be given but ſeldom, and in a ſmall 
quantity. 


Sweating 
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Sweating coming upon a looſeneſs, ſtops 
it. 


He ſays, the root of Ipecacuanha is a ſpe- 
cific, and a remedy almoſt infallible in dy- 
ſenteric fluxes, and other hzmorrhages, colli- 
quations of the humours, &c. Of this, he 
fays, he was informed by Dr. Sherrard in Eng- 
land, and had the fame confirmed by Dr. 
Mangetusot Switzerland. 


De6NER, in his Hari 3edica de Dyſenteria 
Bilisfe-contagiofa, which raged at Nimeguen in 
the autumn of 1726, fays, the /;/cztery made 
its appearance in July, but was precei by a 
dilious Diarra, accompanied with vomitings 
and flight pains in the belly, which began in 
the month of April, and continued increaſing 
until the ſetting in of the bloody flux. The 
Dyſentery increaſed in violence, until the mid 
dle of September, when it was at its «x, and 
had by that time ſpread itſelf unto the neigh- 
bouring villages, thongh confined until the 
end of Auguſt within the walls of the town. 
He fays, the firſt perſon attacked was an of- 
ficer of horſe, a young robuſt man; to whom 

Z | he 
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he was called on the ſeventeenth of July, 
and who died on the twenty-fifth. He ſays, 
the calamity began from this young man, and 
ſpread itfelf from the houſe in Pau/s-Sireet, 
where he was, to others in the ſame ſtreet; and 
from thence over the whole town. 


It began to decline towards the end of Octo- 
ber, and towards the end of December intirely 


diſappeared in the town. 


It is to be remarked, that the French people 
in the town were almoſt intirely freg: from its 
attack : two only, and thoſe old men, were 
ſeized with it: and the Jews intirely eſcaped. 
He ſays, this confirms the opinion that one 
nation may be more obnoxious to contagious 
diſeaſes than another. 


In the cure, he began with a vomit of Ipe- 

cacuanha powder, and repeated it, if neceſſary, 
to the ſecond or third time. After the vomit 
of Ipecacuanha, he purged with the watery 
Tincture of Rhubarb, or Rolfincts Tincture, 
made in the following manner: take of Rhu- 
barb half an ounce, of Salt of Tartar ane drum, 
Succory Water, or any diſtilled water, fuch as Mint 


Mater, five or fix ounces. Of this he gave half, 
_ 
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or a whole ſpoonful, every four or fix hours, 
to adults 


On this medicine, which he calls a Devine 
Remedy +, from the beginning he chiefly de- 
pended, which he repeated and continued, 
while evacuations were neceſſary. Afterwards 
he gave an ounce or two of a decoction of S- 
maruba, two drams in half a pint, every three 
or four hours, according to circumſtances, un- 
til the patient was cured. The effects of this 
medicine, he ſays, were more remarkable when 
the diſcharges were bloody, than when they 
were bilious. Sometimes he added a little ſy- 
rup of white, or red poppies, to it. When 
more roborant and aftringent medicines were 
required, he gave Caſcarilla Bark, and Terra 
Japanica. To aſſuage the pains and lubricate 


* «© Sed ego plura addo, atque affirmo Rheo inefſe omnino 
© aliquam virtutem ſpecificam, non quidem, ut alii volunt, in 
© genere, in ſanandis omnibus Nyſenteriis, et Diarrhceis, cum 
© vel line ſanguine, fed ſpec iatini in Diarrhceis et Dyſenteriis 
© aliiſfque adfectibus biliofis, in quibus ſuas vires efficaciter ex- 
© ſerit.” Cap. 3. Sect. 32. 


t © Divinum potius quam humanum remedium.”” Cap. 5. 
&&. 15. 


Z 2 the 
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the bowels, he gave Salab, and preferred it 


to any other mucilaginous or gummous medi- 
cine. 


He condemned bleeding in this Dyſentery, 
and early opiates, aſtringents, and neutral falts, 
ſuch as Tart. Vitriclat. Arcan. Duplic. Sal Pru- 
nelle, Sc. and all mineral and metallic prepa- 
rations, draftic purges, and ſudorifics. Con- 
cerning the latter he pronounces the following 
ſentence : © Sudyrifera carte adbibend2 ſunt; fu- 
« dar enim arte frolectius minime eundem effefium 
* f{alutzrem hubet, ac fpontaneus, quo natura m- 
* ſeriam hu-noribus 1rfinuatam apte e curpare elinu- 
«© nare novil. Ars vero turbulenter ſeæ pius cacia et 
cc cruda ſimul et ſemel ad externa pellit, majoreſque in 

* corfore iurbas excitat, quid quod, ob nquietudinen 


& ,egrorum et ſedium numerum, vis debita in letts 
© continentia, ad tales ſudares artificiales obfervari, 
nec materia peccans per fudoren ſatis eliminari 
12 ä Cap. 5. Sect. 23. 


CLecnuoRN, in the Dyſentery at Minarca, 
uſed Hpecucuanba and FViirum Antimoui Ceratum, 
as evacuants. He ſays, of the latter he uſed 
to give from five to ten grains, early in the 


morning; 
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morning; of the former, he directed ten, or 
fifteen grains, in powder, to be divided into 
three doſes, and to be taken in the forenoon, 
at the interval of two hours, or an hour and 
half between each doſe. The moſt common 
effe& of both, was to procure a thorough eva- 
cuation upwards and downwards, during the 
day, and they often threw the patient into a 
ſweat the enſuing night. 


But he ſays, he preferred the Ipecacuanha, 
as being certain in its operation: whereas the 
other, ſometimes, did not produce the in- 
tended diſcharge; at other times occaſioned 
greater commotion than was expected. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he ſays, he muſt acknowledge, now 
and then, in deſperate Bloody Fluxes, he had 
known the antimonial medicine to be ſucceſs- 
ful, after every thing elſe had been tried to no 
purpoſe. 


At firſt he repeated the above-mentioned 
evacuations every other day, for three or four 
times; and afterwards at longer intervals, 
2 proper drinks, and a ſmall opiate at 

t. 


2 3 But 
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But when the Dyſentery began with hor- 
rors, rigors, fever, pain, &c. he confided prin- 
cipally in the antiphlogiſtic method, with 
opium as much as the intolerable torture of 


When the fever was affuaged, he endea- 
voured to procure a ſufficient diſcharge by 
ſtool, with mild purgatives, fuch as whey, 
weak broth, fweet oil, folution of manna, 
cream of tartar, &c. proceeding, by degrees, 
to the moſt active, till the end propoſed was 
obtained. 


When other means failed, he gave fix or 
ſeven grains of calomel, with a gram of opium 
at night, after the uſe of the ſemicupium, and 
a purging apozem made of ſenna, manna, and 
fal catharticus, the next day. 


In Chronical Dyſenteries he gave an opiate 
twice a day while the diſeaſe continued. 


Huxnau, de Acre, et Morbis Epidemicis, ſays, 
in the Dyſentery in April, 1743, that round 
worms 
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worms were generally voided in the ſtools, 
even by adults and old people ; that worms 
had been a more common complaint for many 
months before, than he ever remembered. 
He ſuppoſes this might have arifen in con- 


ſequence of the great quantity of fruit with 
which the preceding Summer and Autumn 
100 | | 


The diſeaſe was violent, and continued from 
the beginning of April to the end of May; 
particularly in the town and neighbourhood of 
Plimpton. He ſuppoſes it might have been an 
epidemic fever, tranſlated to the inteſtines, as 
an epidemic Dyſentery is not commonly a diſ- 
caſe of the Spring, 


when the patient had worms : but generally 
began the cure with bleeding, and a vomit of 
Ipecacuanha. He ſays, the inteſtines are ge- 
nerally inflamed in ſome degree or other, in 


He ſays Rhubarb (toaſted if Eaſt-Indian) 


is the beſt purgative in the Dyſentery, given 
often, with a little nutmeg, or cinnamon. He 


Z4 lays, 
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ſays, there is no diſorder in which fweetening, 
diluting drinks, are more neceſſary than in the 
Dyſentery; that water alone has often done 
great ſervice; but that in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe it ſhould be given warm: and 
that, after the bowels had been cleanſed, 
he has frequently cured the diſeaſe with wa- 
ter, and a {mall quantity of opiun?? 


— 


HiLLARV, on the Diſeaſes of Barbagees, ſays, 
the Dyſentery may be truly faid to be endemial 
in hot climates, and that it appears in Barbs- 
daes, more or leſs, every year. He ſuppoſes it 
to be infectious. In the cure he began with 
bleeding, then gave a vomit of Ipecacuanha, 
and after its operation an anodyne, with toaſted 
rhubarb. Bleeding is to be repeated, if ne- 
ceffary :—then ſmall doſes of Ipecacuanha 
with Theriaca, twice a day, and an anodyne 
after it has vomited the patient, once or twice, 
for three or four days. 


But if the fever and inflammation be 


abated, or taken off, and yet bloody, or brine- 
like ſtools continue and are frequent, giving a 

doſe or two, and ſometimes a third doſe, of 
| | Stibium 
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Stibium Ceratum, at proper diſtances after each 
other, and a ſuitable opiate a little time after 
the laſt, has been of great ſervice. But he ob- 
ſerves, © that this medicine, how much ſoever 
« it may be recommended and extolled by forme 
« perſons, though it may be a good medicine 
« when properly timed, yet as it is frequently 
« and promiſcuouſly given at all times of this 
4 diſeaſe, and in all circumſtances, by ſome per- 
4 ſons, it cannot ſucceed : for if the fever and 
© inflammation are not firſt taken off, or con- 
& fiderably abated, it feldom, or never, an- 
« fwers their expectation. But theſe being 
© taken off, or greatly abated, it ſometimes 
& proves to be a good medicine; though I 
think I have ſeen the Ipecacuanha, in ſmall 
4 doſes, anſwer much better *. 


For the pain and ſoreneſs of the inteſtines, 
following the practice of Towne, he recom- 
mends balſam of Locatellus, anodynes and 
balfamics; and glyſters made of fat broth, 
milk, balfam of Locatellus, wax, ſpermaceti, 
elect. & ſcord. theriac. androm, tinct. thebaic. 
When a Tene/mus is kept up by indurated fx- 
ces, he advites purges to be given of manna 


* Page 214. 


and 
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and rhubarb, with a little ſal polychreſt and 
oil; and, if neceſſary, glyſters of warm water, 
honey, oil, and a ſmall quantity of ſoap. 


Tissor, in his Avis au Peuple fur ſa Santi, 
ſays the Dyſentery is commonly epidemic, be- 
ginning ſometimes at the end of July, but 
oftener in Auguſt, and ceaſes when the froſt 
ſets in. 


He ſays, the great remedy is an emetic; 
ſometimes a vomit of Emetic Tartar cures the 


diſeaſe, and always ſhortens it. A vomit of 
Ipecacuanha is not lefs efficacious, and has 
been efteemed for a great while as a certain 
ſpecific : but it is not that, though it is very 
uſeful. This remedy may be taken in the 
manner in which the Brazilians uſe it*. They 
infuſe two drams of I ha in four 
ounces of hot water for a night, ſtrain the li- 
quor, and take it in the morning faſting : they 
repeat for two days afterwards the fame in- 
fuſion, made from the ſame root of which the 
firſt was made. The vomiting is moderate 
the firſt day; it is very gentle the ſecond, and 


* Vide page 317. 
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more ſo on the third. The drink to be a 
ptiſan, made of a quart of barley-water, with 
two drams of cream of tartar diſſolved in it. 
The day after the vomit, the patient is to take 
a dram of rhubarb in two doſes; and the 
the fourth day, the rhubarb is to be repeated. 
This method generally ſubdues the force of 
the diſeaſe, but the patient muſt be kept for 
fome time to a careful regimen. 


Sometimes the Dyſentery begins with an 
inflammatory fever, the pulſe hard, full, and 
violent pain in the head and loins, and the 


belly tenſe. In this caſe the patient ſhould be 
blooded, and every day have three or four glyſ- 
ters made of barley water and mallow flow- 
ers, or milk and water; and to drink plenti- 
fully of the ptiſan. 


Vomits are not always neceſſary, and if the 
inflammatory ſymptoms have been conſiderable, 
the patient ſhould be purged with manna and 
Sedlitz falts, and not to uſe rhubarb but to- 
wards the end of the diſeaſe. He fays, he 
cured many patients with only a cup of warm 
water, every quarter of an hour. 


When 
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When the Dyientery is united with a putrid 
fever, after the vomit, the patient ſhould be 
purged with manna, tamarinds, and a ſmall 
quantity of nitre; or with tamarinds, and 
Zedlitz ialts, and dram doſes of cream of tar- 
tar, before the rhubarb is given. Tamarind 
drink is ao recommended, with dram doſes 
of cream of tartar. When a relapſe happens 
after ſeveral days, it is remedied by careful re- 
gimen, and a dram doſe of rhubarb. 


When the Dyſentery is united with an in- 
termittent fever, the Dyſentery is to be firſt 
cured; then the fever. 
violent, bark muſt be given at the ſame time. 


He fays, the prejudice againſt fruits in the 
Dyſentery is erroneous, and pernicious : for 
though bad and unripe fruits may cauſe cho- 
licks, diarrhceas, conftipations of the bowels, 
nervous complaints, and diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
they never are the cauſe of an Epidemic Dy- 
ſentery. But that ripe fruits of every ſort, 
particularly Summer fruits, are a preſervative 
againſt this diſeaſe. 


He ſays, be knew nine people ont of eleven 
in 


But if the fever be 
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in a family, cured by eating fruit ; but that 
the grandmother, and a favourite child, who 
did not eat fruit, but took burnt wine, oil, 
and ſpices, died :— 


That in the neighbourhood of Berne, in 
1-50, when the Dytentery raged very much, 
ten out of eleven people in one houſe eſcaped 
it by eating a great quantity of plums. The 
co:.:hman would not eat any, and was attack- 


cel in a very terrible manner: 


That a Swiſs regiment of ſoldiers in a gar- 
riſon in the South of France, had the Dy- 
ſentery among them; the cfiicers purchaſed 
the produce of ſeveral acres of a vineyard, 
and gave the foldiers the grapes, which cured 
all thoſe that were ill, and prevented any of 
the others from being attacked: 


That a miniſter who ate three pounds of 
red currants in a morning, was cured of a 


Dyſentery in two days. 


If the corruption of humours, which cre- 
ates malignant fevers, be united with the 
cauſes which produce a Dyſentery, the Dy- 
ſentery reſulting therefrom will be malignant; 

6 in 
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in which, Ipecacuanha is the principal reme. 
dy; firſt, as a vomit, and after a purge of 
rhubarb, in ſmall doſes, with chicken or 
veal broth, and a little Rheniſh, or Vin de 
Grave: and it is of the greateſt importance 
to give it in the beginning, before all the in- 
teſtinal humours are infected. 


If there be a diſeaſe truly contagious, it is 
this, fays Tissor. I have ſeen, ſays he, 
within theſe few months, near the town, a 
terrible example of its infection. A young 
man arrived, in a bad habit of body, from 
Holland, where he had been a ſoldier ; and 
after a few weeks was attacked with a ſevere 
Dyſentery, truly malignant, which, in a 
few hours, deſtroyed all his ftrength. He 
refuſed any aſſiſtance: and during five days 
that the diſeaſe laſted, he went to ſtool in the 
barn, the kitchen, the garden, the rooms, 
and lay all night on the grafs, covered with 
the dew ; by which conduct he infected the 
fix other perſons that compoſed the family: 
four of them were flightly attacked: but a 
man of fixty years of age, and a boy of ten, 
periſhed. The boy took nothing, and died 
2 fixty hours: the father took tome 


medicines 


medicines in the beginning, and died in four- 
teen days. There was no Dyſentery reigning 
in the neighbourhood at this period; the 
water uſed in the houſe was good; and upon 


could find no other cauſe for this infection, 
than the diſeaſe of the firſt perſon who was 
attacked. 


AxENS1DE (de Dyſenteria Commentarms ) ſays, 
the Dyſentery ought — to be claſſed 


ferent from that which the chief modern 
phyſicians have laid down. That ulcers are 
the effect, and not the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
That the Dyſentery is a Rheumatifin of the In- 


teſtes ; and like the rheumatiſm, or other 
articular diſeaſes, ſometimes contains a kind 
of fever within itfelf, or at leaſt is attended 
with one ; but that it is frequently unattend- 
ed with any fever, and much more fo than 
the rheumatiſm. That the Dyſentery in 


* 4 eam perraro in mor b ĩs acutis repouĩ debere, aut 
febre ulla comitatzm eſſe. P. 4. 
London, 
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London, in 1760, 1761, and 1762, continued 
through the Winter no leſs troublciome than 
in Autumn; a circumſtance, which, in his 
opinion, ſhews its cloſe connection with the 
rheumatiſm. That the diſeaſe ſeizes on the 
ſmaller inteſtines; then gradually deſcends 
to the rectum, according to the opinion of 
SYDENHAM. That it ſometimes ceaſes during 
menftrual purgation, and returns when that 
period is over. That the imprudent uſe of 
opiates have, by ftopping a flux, brought on 
a dropſy. That it frequently happens, when 
people are freed from a Dytentery, they are 
ſeized with a pain in the ſhoulder, or in the 
fide ; ſometimes in the breaſt, arms, legs, or 
the integuments of the cranium. This pain 
is preceded by no rigor, nor ſigns of fever, 
for the diſeaſe is, plainly, reduced to 2 Chro- 
nical Rheumatiſm. That the Dyſentery and 
Rheumatiſm made frequent tranſitions from 
one to the other. 


He contends that the matter and cauſe of 
both the Dyſentery and Rheumatiſn?, are the 


fame. 


In the cure, he adviſes bleeding once, where 
there is great heat, ſhivering, and quick 
25 pulſe: 
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pulſe ; and though there ſhould be no fever, 
if the patient be of a plethoric and full habit 
of body : for this prevents any fever, and the 
Rheumatiſm, which is ſo frequently ſubſe- 
quent to the Dyſentery. It is alſo to be per- 
formed if the ſpaſms and gripings be ſevere; 
and in ſhort, it ought to be the firſt ſtep, 
unleſs ſome manifeſt ſymptoms diſſuade there- 
from; ſuch as a lax habit of body, inclining 


to a dropſy, great debility, horror, cold fweat, 
intermittent pulſe, and very fcetid ſtools. 


After bleeding, which is not to be repeated, 
a vomit of Ipecacuanha is to be given, unleſs 
the patient be too weak; and an hour or tuo 
after its operation is ended, he adviſes, as the 
only medicine neceſſary to the cure, one 
grain of Ipecacuanha, in a draught, com- 
© poled of half an ounce of Simple Mint 
Water, and two drams of Spirituous Mint 
* Water mixed together; or two ounces of 
« Simple Alcxiterial Water, and half a dram 
* of the Cordial Confection, every ſix hours. 
This was his practice in 1758. In 1759, he 
gave © two grains of the Ipecacuanha,” but 
he found this doſe created too great a ſick- 
neſs, and ſometimes vomiting, and then he re- 
Aa turned 
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turned to the © one grain doſes,” fo as to 
create a nauſea of the ſtomach. In this man- 
ner, for four years, he ſays, he continued to 
give his patients ſmall doſes of Ipecacuanha, 
and found by experience, that in all kinds of 
Dyſenteries, whether acute or chronical; 
whether the ſtools were fireaked with blood 
or conſiſted only of mucus; in every age, 
ſex and conſtitution, and in all ſeaſons, that 
the medicine produced its falutary effect. 


He ſuppoſes the Ipecacuanha in ſmall doſes 
does not operate by fweat, but, by rendering 
the belly ſoluble, it expels the humours that 
give riſe to the diſeaſe; and, by its antiſpaſ- 
modic quality, relaxes the coats of the inteſ- 
tines, and fo cafes the gripings. 


If after the patient is relieved from the dy- 
ſentery, heſhould beattacked with therheuma- 
tifm in the ſhoulders, fides, integuments of the 
head, arms, or legs, —antiſpaſmodic remedies, 
and ſuch as increaſe perſpiration, are to be 
uſed; ſuch as caſtor, muſk, and valerian; 
or © the powder of Ipecacuanha and The- 
ce baic Extract, of each two grains; Nitre 
« and Vitriolized Tartar, of each eight 
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« grains: This powder to be taken, and to 
| drink 
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drink plentifully of the decoction of barley, 
guaiacum, or liquorice; and to be repeated 
in ſix or ſeven hours, if it ſhould not produce 
a ſweat; covering the patient well with bed 
clothes, and continuing the operation for ten 
or twelve hours. If the patient refuſe 
this method, or be too weak for it, bliſters 
are to be applied to the part wherever the 
pain attacks. 


BrocKLEsBY, in his Medica! Obſervations on 
Military Diſeaſes from 1758 to 1763, ſays, © out 
c of eight hundred men and women who were 
4 ill of a Bilious Fever and Flux, upon the 
& return of his Majeſty's troops to the Ifle of 
* Wight, after an expedition and deſcents 
« upon the coaſts of France, in the year 
4 1758,” he had a ſufficient number of in- 
ſtances, as well as in ſubſequent campaigns, 


to prove ©« ſome inconveniences from the 


© aftringent powers of rhubarb, and by too 
© early checking the bilious evacuations. 
For many, who were treated in the uſual 
« way, with rhubarb, joined with an opiate, 
© immediately fuffered delirious ramblings, 
© or an increaſe of them, if they had any 

Aa 2 c tendency 
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&« tendency to them before: they complained 
&« alfo of a tightneſs acroſs the cheſt, which 
cc called for immediate bleeding, though ſome- 
cc times the patient's ſtrength was already low, 


« and much worn out.” 


For which reaſons he uſed as a purge, a mix- 
ture made by © boiling evo ounces of four Tama- 
rinds in three pints of Barley-water 10 a quart: 
adding un ounces of Manna, and an ounce and 
half of Tintture of Sena, with half an ounce or 
fix drams of Glauber's Salt.” A fufficient quan- 
tity of this was given, diluting with weak 
mutton broth, and an opiate at night. 


The aftringent he uſed, after the fever was 
gone, in the advanced ſtage of the diſeaſe, 
was made by boiling “ fine Engliſh Oak Bark, 
Pomegranate rind, and Tormentil root, of each ar 
ounce, in ten pints of ſpring Water, till it was re- 
duced to a gallon ; adding, towards the end, two 
ounces of bruiſed Cinnamen, fo as to boil half an 
hour ; when the decaftion grew cold, about a gallon 
was ftramed off, and four ounces of firong Cima- 
mon I ater were added, befides iwwo ounces of Gum 
Arabic, and a little Sugar.” About the quantity 
of four ounces was ordered three or four 

times 
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times a day. This medicine was ſometimes 
aſſiſted by a large doſe of an opiate, and more 
powerful aſtringents, as the following elec- 
tuary 3 © take powder of red Roſe leaves, and of 
newly boiled Mutton Kidney Suei, of each four ounces, 
4 dram of Lacatelluss Balſam, or about two 
ſrruphes of Balſam Capivi : beat them up together 
into an clefluary.” The quantity of a large 
nutmeg of this, was preſcribed three or four 
times a day, in a draught of the above drink. 


Every night and morning a combination of 
4 % grams of Opium, with three grams of pow- 
dered Fpecacuanha made into pills,” proved highly 
ſerviceable to many at this time of the diſeaſe. 
Red Port Nu, dilated with water, with the 
addition of ſpices, is alſo recommended. 

« If, after all, the Flux ſtill perſiſted; and 
if a Teneſmus alſo attended the patient, 
then lenient purgatives, with Salla, Manna, 
© and Sweet Oil, were indiſpenſably neceſſary 
« again.” 


PRINGLE, in his Ohr vatians on the Dyſentery, 
Eg. 1768, finds fault with Sypznnap for 
A az including, 
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including, as dyſenteric caſes, thoſe diſeaſes, 

while the Dyſentery raged in the Autumn of 
1669, where © ſeveral had no ſtools at all.” 
But PrinGLE has taken only part of the 
ſentence relative to that epidemic ; for SrDzx- 
nan adds, “ but with reſpect to the ſevere- 
5 neſs of the gripings, the violence of the 
t fever, fudden loſs of ſtrength, and other 
« ſymptoms, it much exceeded the Dyſenteries 
5 of the following years.” 


He ſays alfo, that there are ſome ſubſtances 
omitted by SYDENHAM, which are ſometimes 
ſeen in the ſtools, viz, © round worms, balls of 
& hardened excrements, and ſome ſmaller bo- 
« dies, of the colour and conſiſtence of ſuet. 
Andthat among other ſymptoms, SYDENHAM 
has emitied the © flatulence ;” and that he nei- 
ther mentions a © procidentia ani, nor a 
C ſtrangury.” 


In theſe obſervations, PIN LA does not 
appear to have known, that it was SYDEN- 
nau's cuſtom, in treating of diſeaſes, inva- 
riably, to relate all the — he ſaw, 
but no more: a cuſtom, I ſuſpe&, more bo- 
woured in the breach than the obſervance, by _ 
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of his ſucceſſors. And from his well-known 
accuracy, as well as veracity, it is moſt pro- 
bable he omitted nothing; but that none of 
theſe circumſtances (the firſt having no rela- 
tion to the Dyſentery, and the laſt undoubtedly 
often the effect of miſmanagement) were ſeen 
in the Epidemic in queſtion, as neither he, 
nor W1LL1s, mentions them. And here I 
again difſent from the notion, that Strangury, 
and Suppreſſion of Urine, are genuine pathogno- 
monics of the Dyſentery. I am ſenſible that 
in the Dyſentery, whenever the ſtools are co- 
pious and liquid, particularly in the Dyſenteria 
Iicruenta, there may be but a very ſmall 
quantity of urine voided : for how thould it 
be otherwiſe when there is but little ſecreted, 
by all the fluids of the body being turned 
from their natural channels, and running off 
at the inteſtines ? 


This paucity, or deficiency of urine, Dro- 
NER incorrectly calls a Suppreſſion of Urine*; 
and I perceive it has been by ſeveral writers 


* Urina plerumque plane erat ſupreſſa, ut intra ſex, octo, 
decem, aut quatuordecim dies vix guttam emitterent.—In 
alis vero ſtatim cum morbi adſultu aderat Stranguria moleſta. 

DEecNes. de Dyſent. p. 18. 


Aa4 1 
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after CLS AvzELianus*, miſtaken and 
miſnamed in the ſame manner. 


Strangury, and I{churia, or Suppreſſion of Urine, 
are abſolutely adventitious in the Dyſentery; 
and almoſt unknown where the too early and 
injudicious adminiſtration of opiates, or heat- 
ing, or acrimoniaus, or aſtringent medicines 
(but particularly opiates), has not previ- 
ouſly taken place. This I believe to be the 
reaſon, that thoſe we eſteem the moſt accu- 
rate medical writers, have never mentioned 


theſe as ſymptoms. Dzcner's patients might 
have made no urine for ſeveral days, for that 


is natural in the Dyſentery, but a Suppreſſion 
of Urine is not. If Suppreſſion of Urine 
occurred, I make no heſitation to charge it 
to his practice, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, 
or to ſome injudicious treatment before he faw 
the patient ; and that a Strangury occurring, 
cum morbt adſultu, is not a legitimate re- 
lative of the Dyſentery. 


PRrINGLE ſays, © SYDENHAM takes no notice 
© of any contagion that attended his epide- 


* Impedimentum urin reddendæ. 


C. AtrEL. Lib. IV. Cap. 6. 
te mic; 
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© mic; and that W1LL1s expreſsly ſays, that 
the Dyſentery which he deſcribes, and 
* which was the fame as SYrpenuamn's, was 
not infectious. But all that we can infer 
from thence, is, that either the diſtemper, 
* which they faw, was of a milder naiure than 
* it uſually is when it becomes general, or 
* that this circumſtance of infection eſcaped 
e their notice.” From this very extraordinary 
remark, one would fuppoſe PRI NLA had 
never read W1LL1s's account of the uncom- 
mon ſeverity of that epidemic ; and it is evi- 
dent that Sr»zNmam's minuteneſs in follow- 
ing facts, in which nothing eſcaped him, had 
no weight with PzINGLE, bewildered by an hy- 
potheſis. 


He obſerves, that Sypenyam was defeftive 
in that part of the hiſtory of this diſeaſe, 
which relates to difſetions. But PrxincrE 
ſhould have recollected that Sypennuam found 
out a method of treating the Dyſentery fuc- 
ceſsfully; which deprived him of thoſe fer- 
dead bodies, that have ſo often fallen to the 
hare of many other people. 1 do not mean 
by this to fay, that he never loft a patien 

but 
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but to urge the probability of it; as he ſays, 
from the method he purſued, © the diſeaſe 
generally yielded to the third purge.” 


He ſays, SypExnam, in the hiſtory of 
* the Epidemic Dyſentery of his time, takes 
* no notice of the weather: going, I muſt 
* ſay, upon a falſe principle, that the morbid 
« conſtitution of the ſeaſon has never any 
connection with the ſenſible qualities of the 
* air. But that WitLis ſupplies this defect, 
D Kc. How far the whole of this remark 
is erroneous (admitting PrxINnGLE's authority, 
that SYDENHAM went on a falſe principle), on 
been SYpeEnnam's general doctrine, may be 
ſeen by referring to SYDENHAM himſelf *. 


He ſays, © That at firſt fight SrDExnAA 
< ſecms to have expreſſed himſelf juſtly when 
ge called a flux, ibe fever of the ſeaſonturned upon 
be bowwels. But upon a nearer view, we ſhall 
find this notion more acute than folid, 
i fince the circumſtance of its being conta- 
* gious ſhews that the Dyſentery is eſſen- 
« tially different from theſe fevers.” By this 


* Videp. 325. 


obſcr- 
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obſervation PRI NOL R ſuppoſes what I fancy 
no other perſon does ;—that Dyſenteries are 
always infectious; —or that fevers never are; 
—or that Epidemic Dyſenteries are infectious, 
when Epidemic Fevers are not. 


He fays, he has known no fuch progreſſion 
as SYDEXHAM ſpeaks of, © the inteſtines be- 


« ing ſucceſſively affected downwards, till at 
« laſt the diſeaſe be driven to the rectum, and 
« ends in a Teneſmus.” —But as every perion 
elſe has known this progreſſion, who has had 
much practice in Epidemic Dyſenteries of long 
duration, it 1s remarkable that it thould have 
eſcaped PxINGLE's notice. 


He ſays, Decntzr offers good reaſons for 
te belicving that the fatal Dyientery at Nime- 
& guen, was owing to the infection commu- 
& nicated by one perſon.” —But to me, thoſe 
which PzxInGLE calls “ good reaſons, are 
very bad ones, and like all reaſons that I have 
hitherto met with on the fame ſubject ; for I 
confider that the diſeaſe which appeared in the 
beginning of April, as a Baliaus Diarrhes, and 
continued through May and June, was aggra- 

vated 
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vated into a Dyſentery in July, when the 
heat of Summer had increaſed, and the uſual 
dyſenteric ſeaſon had advanced : for it came 
in as Epidemic dyſenteries in Europe generally 
do, at the end of Summer; then raged in 
Autumn, and declined at the ſetting in of the 
cold weather. 


He fays, © in camp the contagion paſſes 
4 from one who is ill, to his companions in 
c the ſame tent, and from thence perhaps to 
& the next. The foul ftraw becomes infec- 
cc tious, but the great ſource of infection 
& ſcems to be the privies. The hoſpitals 
c likewiſe ſpread it, for thoſe who are ad- 
&« mitted with the flux, not only give it tothe 
& reſt of the patients, but to the nurſes and 
4 other attendants o the fick.” 


But, fays he, © of what nature is this in- 
cc fection ? I conſidered the ſpreading of the 
4 diſtemper (formerly) as owing to putrid ex- 
& halations from the humours of thoſe who 
fall firſt ill of it: and when this miaſma is 
ec received into the blood, I conceived it to act 
« upon the whole maſs as a ferment, diſpoſ- 
«© ing it to putrefaction. But I am no ſenſi- 
| © th 
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it ble that this p. would be inſufficient, 
« without proving at the fame time, that 
tc when the blood is thus tainted, the vitiated 
« part of it, by a certain law in the animal 
4 economy, muſt be thrown upon the inteſ- 
t tines for excretion. This notion of a putrid 
« ferment received ſome confirmation from a 
ec cafe which occurred, of one who was ſeized, 
. with a Dyſentery 

« accompanied with bloody ſtools, in making 
cc experiments upon human blood, which had 
& become putrid by ſtanding ſome months in 
« a cloſe phial. This cafe ſeemed to be more 
« decifive,s it happened at a time when the 
« diſtemper was not heard of, and to a perſon 
4 in perfect health, who had formerly attend 
ed many dyſenteric pants without being 
« infected. 


« For theſe reaſons, I was inclined to refer the 
& cauſa proxima, or the immediate cauſe of the 
4 difeaſe, to this putrid ferment ; but having 
& ſince peruſed a curious diſſertation publiſhed 
« by Linnzus*, in favour of KircutR's 


« fyſtem of contagion by animalcula, I think it 


* Amcenit. Academ. Val. V. Differt. 82. 
& reaſon- 
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tc reaſonable to ſuſpend all hypotheſis till the 
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& matter ſhall be further inquired into.” 


He fays, in the beginning of his practice in 
the army, he uſed Vurum Ceratum Antimonii, 
which he had formerly obſerved to be the beſt 
medicine in this cafe, for relieving both the 
ſtomach and bowels : yet the roughneſs of its 
operation, and the prejudice conceived againſt 
the Glaſs of Antimony as a medicine, having 
deterred other phyſicians of the army, and 
the regimental ſurgeons from uſing it, he alſo 
deſiſted. Inſtead therefore of this preparation, 
he gave Ipecacuanha with, or without, Eme- 
tic Tartar, fo as to excite an operation down- 
wards, which he found moſt certain when 
he gave only five grains of Ipecacuanha, and 
repeated it at an hour's diſtance; twice, or 
thrice, until the purging was brought on. He 
purged the next day if the patient had only 
been vomited by the Ipecacuanha, or ſparingly 
purged with RE ubarb and Calomel; after the 
purge an opiate at night, with two or three 
grains of Ipecacuanha. The purge of Ipeca- 
cuanha, or Rhubarb and Calomel, to be re- 
peated on the fourth day. The firſt ſtage of 
the diſeaſe being paſt, he purſued =— 
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gents. 


I cannot cloſe the preſent detail, without 
obſerving that PRIX IE conceiving © SYDEN- 
« yam's account of the Dyſentery, to be 
« upon the whole fo juſt,” he thought 
it neceſſary to make only © a few obſerva- 
« tions to aſcertain fome points which he, 
« SYDENHAM, has left doubtful ; and to add 
« ſome others, for rendering the hiſtory of 
« the diſeaſe more complete.” 


It was therefore in juſtice to PaixncLE 
that I have ſelected thoſe paſſages, which he 
thought were the conſummation of his un- 
dertaking ; that he might loſe no credit, 
due to an attempt to correct the irreproach- 


able accuracy, and to aſſiſt the incomparable 
genius of SYDENHAM. 


Baxter, de Dyſenteria Londinenf, An. 1765, 
fays, an Epidemic Dyſentery appeared in Lon- 
don towards the end of July 1762. It was 
preceded by very hot and dry weather. It 
raged all the Autumn, until November, 


He 
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He remarks, that thoſe people who ate 
much Summer, or Autumnal fruit, were ex- 


empt from the diſeaſe, or had it mildly. 


He generally gave a vomit in the 
of the diſeaſe, and preferred Emetic Tartar, 
which, he ſays, not only cleanſed the ſtomach 
from a wonderful quantity of yellow and green 
matter, and relieved the patient, but it excited 
afterwards a general perſpiration over the 
whole body. He found that Ipecacuanha did 
not cauſe a fufficient ſtimulus : and difap- 
proves of it, for the very reaſon for which 
Piso commends it, as leaving an aſtringency 
after its operation: vim quoque aſtrictivam 
4 poſt ſe relinquit. 


He ſays, he knows no virtue in Ipecacu- 
anha for the Dyſentery, beſides its emetic qua- 
ty, and in that, it is inferior to Emetic Tar> 
tar: — And if, according to Friend, Ipeca- 
cuanha is uſeful in the Dyſentery, from 
cauſing perſpiration, it is inferior to Emetic 
Tartar even in that. 


He ſays, Emetic Tartar, after its emetic ef- 


& & 


—_—_ 
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cleanſes the inteſtines : and he ſuppoſes the 
Vitrum Antimonii Ceratum owed its reputation 
as an anti-dyſenteric medicine, to its emetic 
and purgative operations *. 

He condemns Rhubarb as a purgative, par- 
ticularly in the beginning of the diſeaſe: and 
adviſes, where ſuch mild aperients as ſenna, 
manna, and tamarinds do not reheve, recourſe 
to be had to more active medicines, and before 
all others to the Sa Cathariicus Amarus. 


He diſapproves of Rhubarb when mixed 
with Calomel in the Dyſentery; and much 
more when nutmeg, cinnamon, and other 
ſpices are added to it. 


He condemns heating medicines; and in 
the courſe of the diſcaſe adviſes ſuch things 
as almond emulſion, white of eggs, ſtarch, 
falab, &c.; and in the decline of it, milk 
with ſome freſh ſuet boiled in it, and a 
little ſtarch. | 
melted butter in the Dyſentery ; and that 


. ® My opinion of the effefts of this medicine, is mentioned 
in the Second Part of this Treatiſe. 


B b among 
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among the Engliſh ſome people have taken 2 


ſpoonful, or two, of it now and then, and 
have been cured by it. 


He fays, the Dyſentery in 1762 was ſpread 
uncleanlineis. 


proper uſe of opiates; and inſtances a caſe 
where warm bathing was uſeful. 


In this elegantly written treatiſe, the gene- 
ral ſymptoms of the diſcaſe, and the parti- 
cular epidemic of 1762, are accurately related. 
It contains alfo proper diſcrimination reſpect- 
ing bleeding, recommends the rejection of 
rhubarb, with many other therapeutical 
principles, to be regarded in general practice; 
particularly uſeful where formidable Dyſen- 
teries prevail, as in hot climates. 

Bot this jeden and led phoficied 
opinion of the utility of fruit, is leſs appli- 
cable in thoſe climates : and in reſpect to the 
cc difficultas urinæ *,“ it is unneceſſary to re- 
peat wy ſentiments, but 1 will add thoſe «& 


„ Opuſcul. Med. p. 38. 


Hiz- 
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HirroczaTes. He fays, in a ſeaſon when 
{Incruentous) Dyſenteries prevailed, with great 
diſcharges of a bilious, thin, acrid, and wa- 
tery nature,—TaAico: Tai zal TEL oat METH 
Too ů NA, ud r ety F uo h ts, uud ers, 
ST;ayfepadess* cn reQprrinae, t TeTHIGH 
r de®. 


Monro, in his Account of the Diſeaſes in 
the Military Hoſpitals in Germany, from January 
1761, 1 A urch 1763, ſays, © it is now gene- 

& rally agreed that this diforder is entirely 
4 produced by ſuch cauſes as make the juices 
© become too putreſcent, and turn the flow 
« of humours to the bowels; and in the 
«© camp it {ſeemed to ariſe principally from ob- 
<« ſtructed perſpiration, cauſed by the men's 
« lying in the field, and doing military duty in 
tc all forts of weather ; at the fame time being 
© often expoſed to the putrid ſteams of dead 
© horſes, of the privies, and of other animal 
® or vegetable ſubſtances, after their juices 


De Morb. Vulg. Lib. I. Sect. 2. 
B ba & had 
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© been highly exalted by the heat of 
Summer. 


He does not ſuppoſe fruit to be among the 
cauſes of this diſeaſe, and ſays, © generally 
« in Auguſt and September we have people 
« admitted into St. George's Hoſpital for the 
« Dyſentery, who have certainly not catched 
« the diſorder from eating fruit.” | 


He ſays, © moſt authors who treat of 
« the Dyſcntery, mention the ſymptom of 


It does not occur to me that many authors have men- 


tioned even the voiding worms in this diſeaſe ; and ſurely thols 


who have, never meant to conſider them as a dyſenteric n 
tom :—to which they have no more relati the 
- relation, than to tu 


A vomit 


0 7 oF 
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A vomit of Ipecacuanha, ſometimes with 
the addition of Emetic Tartar, was given 
after bleeding, which was repeated in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe if the ſickneſs returned, 
and the flux were obſtinate. 


On the following day a purge was given, but 
as rhubarb, on repeated trials, did not an- 
ſwer, he ſays, he gave © Sal Catharticum Ama- 
&« rum, with Manna and Oil, which was repeated 
every ſecond or third day, with an opiate at 
night, 


He ſays, „the Fitrum Ceratum Antimonis 
© proved often too rough a medicine, and 
« therefore we laid it almoſt intirely aſide.” 

In the progreſs of the diſeaſe, he ſays, a 
ſpoonful of the Mixture Fracaſtarii, taken after 
every looſe ſtool, and an anodyne draught at 
night, had a good effect with ſome repeated 
doſes of the Philonium Londinenſe anſwered bet- 
ter with others—and others found more be- 
nefit from the Mindereri draughts, with M. 
thridate, or the Confeftio Cardiaca, or the The- 
rac Anodyne Boluſes. The Mixtura Campe- 
chenfis, both alone and with Tinctura Thebaica, 


374 
times; and the addition of ſome extract of 
Bark, and Tincture of Cinnamon, ſeemed to 
increaſe its efficacy in two old caſes; but 


it afterwards occaſioned ſuch ſickneſs, that 
its uſe was diſcontinued. 
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In other inveterate Dyſenterics, he added a 


ſmall portion of alum to the Logwood Julep, 
which, as well as equal parts of Diaſcordium 
Electuary, and Electuary of Bark, taken to 
the quantity of a dram twice or thrice a day, 


was uſeful in many old fluxes, but ſometimez 
otherwiſe. | 


He fays, repeated ſmall doſes of Ipecacu- 
anha did not anfwer; nor did Ipecacuanha 
mixed with Opium, often produce any re- 
markable change for the better. Purges 
were given from time to time, during the use 
of aſtringent remedies. 


DesporTEs, in his Hjiſtaire des Maladies de 
Saint Domingue, ſays, that in the treatment 
of the Dyſentery he ufed emollient glyſters 
of Decoction of Tripe, and Plantain, with 
{ome Buds of the Nuala (Hog Plum "oy 


| 


— 
2 
> 
'S 
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and of the Grand Caan. He purged the 
patient with Tamarinds, Mirobolans, and 
Manna, in Whey : ſometimes adding Syrup, 
made of Succory and Rhubarb. If the diſeaſe 
continued, he had recourſe to Laudanum, 
Caſhew Gum, and to Amber, mixed up with 
frrup. He gave alſo a Ptiſan made of Bos 
Marie ( Anchovie Pear Tree), Bois de Chandelle 
(White Candle Wood, or Roſe Wood), the 
tops of Apraba, ou Herbe quarrte (Indian Spike- 
nard), Mais parched (Indian Corn), of each 
of theſe a very ſmall handful, boiled in a 
quart of water, until a fourth part was con- 
ſumed. When the patient began to recover, 
he put him on the uſe of a pottage made of 
Gombo (Okra). Sometimes the difeaſe terminat- 
ed in an abſceſs in ſome of the viſcera. When 
it was formed in the convex part of the liver, 
it was cured by opening it, and with more ſuc- 
ceſs there, than in France. 


Porsox xx DESPERRIERS, Traut fur les 
Maladies des Gent de Mer, ſays, the Dyſentery 


„ Agrimonia of Shane, Triumfetta of Plutenet, Bur-Bark 
N Browne, | 5 
* B b 4 I 
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is a common diſeaſe among ſeamen. It comes 
like a Diarrhcea, without pain, or Teneſmus 
that gives any inquietude, for the firſt few 
days; and without fever: then ſucceed pains, 
bloody and fcetid ſtools, and fever. 


The cauſe of this diſorder, he ſays, is the 
fame, as of almoſt all the diforders of feamen : 
an acrid humour following a ſuppreſſion of 


He ſays, it attacks chiefly thoſe of ſtrong 
habits; for which reaſon people unuſed to 
the ſea, and crews of ſhips ſoon after their 
leaving a port, where their vigour has been 
recruited, are moſt obnoxious to it. Itis alfo 
cauſed by a quick paſſage from a temperate 
to a Northern climate: and from North 
winds ſucceeding South winds, after cold 
rains. 


Seamen, he ſays, quitting their work, wet 
with rain, and with ſweat, lay down in the 
open air, with their wet clothes on, or throw 
themſelves into an hammock, badly covered, 
and fleep in that ſtate; which, he ſays, never 
ſhould be ſuffered on board a ſhip. 


He 
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He ſays, in cold weather, and in the North 
ſeas, ſeamen ſhould have, inſtead of ſpirits, 
punch, wine, beer, or cyder, as fermented 
liquors are proper to keep up perſpiration, 
and aſſiſt digeſtion; which with fleeping 
dry, and being well covered at nights, will 
prevent diſeaſes at ſea, and extinguiſh a dy- 
ſenteric difpoſition. 


He fays, officers, and fuch as are provided 
with neceſſaries, to guard againſt cold and 
moiſture, are leſs affected than the common 
men, with diſeaſes at fea. 


| In the cure, he fays, in the beginning, 
when the Diarrhcea comes on, it is neceſſary 
to evacuate the humours, by a vomit of Ipe- 
cacuanha, which 1s to be repeated, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, in the courſe of the 
_ diſeaſe, uſing no other aliment than broth, 
gruel, and rice; with ſometimes the addition 
of a little ſaffron, or cinnamon. Where the 
pains are great, and the ſtools become bloody, 


of rhubarb, tamarinds, and manna. 'The 
patient is to be kept well covered in bed, and 
ES not 
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not ſuffered to walk about bare-footed; and 


the hatchways are to be kept ſhut near his 
bed. 


A dram of diaſcordium is to be given every 
night, for ſome time, at bed-time, and fric- 
tions with dry flannels are to be uſed, and 
bottles with hot water applied to the body, to 
excite a gentle heat, and produce perſpiration : 
emollient glyſters are to be uted; balſam of 
Locatellus, with fome earths, are to be given, 
but not ſuch abſorbents, as may ſtop the ex- 
cretions fuddenly®, | 


ZIMMERMAN, in his Freatiſe on the Dy- 
ſentery, fays, that there was an Epidemical 
Dyſentery in ſeveral parts of Switzerland, in 
the Autumn of 1765, which was preceded 
and accompanied by a bilious putrid fever. 
This Dyſentery was cured with a drink made 
of barley-water and cream of tartar ; ſmall 
doſes of cream of tartar and rhubarb; purges 
of tamarinds, &c. He is an advocate for fruit, 


This account of Porssonwitr's is chiefly taken 
from Rovees's Arb Nevigantium : but as it is fome- 
what an improvement on Roveye's, I have given it the pre- 


Par: 
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particularly grapes, in the Dyſentery, and 
follows a practice he has collected from mo- 


dern writers on the Dyſentery, particularly 
from the celebrated TISSOr. 


He relates, as an important diſcovery by 
Dr. Maebrlin, for obtunding the acrimony of 
fix or eight grain doſes of the Vitrum Anti- 
moni Ceratum, that zhree or four grains of 
Marſh Mallow root, powdered, are to be added. 


ZIMMERMAN informs us, that he avoided 
thoſe rocks, on which it ſeems many of his 
countrymen foundered through ignorance. 
He ſays, the Brefaw phyſicians laid it down 
as an indication, in the cure of the Dyſen- 
tery, that the inflammation ſhould be re- 
ſolved; and for that purpoſe recommended 
Tormentil root, Valerian, Nutmegs, Hungary 
powder againſt the plague; and the Confedtio 
de Hyacintho. And that Mazquer, the Dean 
of the College of Phyſicians at Nancy, forbad 
bleeding, and preſcribed Ipecacuanha, Rhu- 
barb, Diaſcordium, and an aſtringent decoc- 
tion, in an Epidemical Dyſentery in Lorr-ain; 
where, he fays, ſome people were walking 
about the ſtreets at five o'clock in the after- 
_s noon, 
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noon, and were ſeized with it, and dead by 
ten o clock at night. 


He ſays, that the peaſants killed themſelves 
with brandy and ſtrong waters; and that a 
favourite medicine among them for the flux, 
is red wine and rotten cheeſe; by which vaſt 
numbers killed themfelves in the county of 
Lenzburg. This barbarous practice, he fays, 
has been continued by ignorant phyficians 
ever ſince the days of the famous Sau- 
Tus, by whoſe advice it originated. 

ZIMMERMAN does not appear to have con- 
ſulted the ancients on this ſubject; cheeſe 
having been a popular remedy for the Dy- 
ſentery in all countries, among the common 
People, in all ages. | 
I wiſh he had informed us where SEnNes- 
Tus recommends Red Hine and Rotten Cheeſe in 
the Dyſentery; for I can find no ſuch re- 


medy, nor any idea leading to ſuch practice, 
in the writings of that celebrated phyfician. 


SENNERTUS fays, Lib. IV. Part 1. Cap. 3 
« Omnis caſeus alvum fiſtit ;” and adds, what 


1 believe applies ' very properly, —_ 
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laborious people, © meatus obſtruit, et cal- 
« culo generando materiam præbet. He ſays 
alſo, new cheeſe is cold, and of a flatulent 
nature; and that the old and rotten forts of 
it are the cauſes of many diſeaſes; ant ĩquos 
“ nimis et corruptos cavere oportet. Atram 
« bilem generant, et plurimorum morborum 
« authores ſunt. But cheeſe has been long 
apd juſtly exploded from medicinal uſe, in 
every country, except among the illiterats 
and ignorant. 


In the treatment of the Dyſentery, authors 
differ but little, in the latter ſtages of the 
diſeaſe, and their difference there, is but of 
little conſequence. For unleſs the diſeaſe has 
been managed with judgment in the begin- 
ning, the patient is generally indebted for 
dis recovery to the ſtrength of his conſtitu- 
tion, or to ſome fortunate change that time, 
and not medicine, effects in his habit. 


This is the reaſon that I have made what 
is relative to the firſt ſtage of the Dyſentery, 
the principal object of this treatiſe. Here 


authors 
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ſucceſsful their practice — fv been in 
particular epidemics, there has been leſs done 
to ſerve the purpoſes of general practice; 
than might be expected from the united la- 
bours of fo many learned and excellent phy- 
ſicians, at the only period of the diſeaſe, 
portance. For I moſt firmly believe, that if 
the patient properly prepared for the uſe of 
bark, with a ſuitable regimen, — that horrid 
ſtate of dragging on a miſerable life, under an 
haraſſing Dyſentery, or Diarrhcea, may al- 
moſt always be prevented. 


Hence it is that I have taken fo little no- 
tice of ſtages of the Dyſentery, which I think 
ought not to exiſt ; and have difregarded that 
part of the practice of others, where the only 
merit conſiſts in contriving ſome greaſy, glu- 
tinous, or ſtyptic, and unnatural compoſi- 
tion, — which never can be uſed, but in viola- 
tion of all the laws of animal ceconomy. 


382 


It ĩs certain that patients often err habit: 
of body vary—ſkilful advice is not always 


* 
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preſent—conveniences are ſometimes abſent | 
—fluxes may remain after febrile ſymptoms 
have ceaſed—chronical Dyſenterics, and Di- 
arrhœas, will occur in practice Therefore, 
though it is not my deſign to enter into a de- 
tail, already ſufficiently underſtood, I will 
communicate the beft remedy I know in thoſe 
diſeaſes, for the reputation of which, 1 
pledge the experience of twenty years. And 
I affure thoſe who will not be deterred from 
uſing it on account of its inelegance and 
cheapneſs, that they will find it productive 
of as much ſucceſs, as any rational perſon 
can expect from one medicine. 


The diverſity of organization, temperament, 
and condition of the human frame is fach, 
that there cannot be in nature, what many 
good men have wiſhed for (but not for the 
purpoſe of concealing it for their own private 
advantage), an univerſal remedy in diſeaſes. 


Curative indications muſt depend on ſymp- 
toms ;—fſymptoms are not uniform and un- 


changeable. Ignorance may pretend to, but 
reaſon denies the poſſibility of Syzcirics. 


3 Sox v- 
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SOLUTIO VITRIOLICA. 


& Yitrioli Albs drachmas tres; 
Alumimnis Rupei drachmam ; 

Coccmelle Puboerate grana tria; 

Aue ferventts kbram. Mifee in mortario mar- 
maren. Solutio d faculentia vel refidendo expurgetur, 
vel per chariam bibulam filtretur. 


In this ſolution, the proportion of either 
the vitriol or alum may be augmented or 
diminiſhed, according to circumſtances ; that 
is, when evacuations are required, the quan- 
tity of alum may be diminiſhed, or even in- 
tirely omitted ; and when great aſtringency is 
required, the quantity of alum is to be in- 
creaſed, and the vitriol to be diminiſhed. The 
doſe is from a table ſpoonful to a tea ſpoonful, 
according to the ſtrength and age of the pa- 
tient, which is to be taken every morning 
faſting; and in ſome caſes to be repeated 
every fix hours; without any addition or al- 
teration, by diluting or mixing it, with any 
liquor whatever. 


in fight Dyſenteris, and when the Subj 


proceſs could not be put in practice, I have, 
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uſed this folution with the utmoſt fuccefs : 
giving it at firſt without the alum, in ſuffi- 
cient doſes to cauſe evacuations, and after- 
wards with the alum in nauſeating doſes, fre- 
quently, with opiates at night. This I have 
found far more efficacious in the Dyſentery, 
than Emetic Tartar, Ipecacuanha, Rhubarb, 
or Salts, as evacuants, in whatever manner 
combined, or adminiſtered. 


But where a Diarrhcea has been of long 
ſtanding, the cure neceſfarity muſt be per- 
formed by flow degrees; then a doſe every 
morning faſting, only, or every night and 
morning, will be ſufficient. Itis in inveterate 
caſes to be continued for weeks, or months; 
omitting it now and then for a few days, 


In table ſpoonful doſes it generally cauſes a 
vomiting, or great nauſea, and ſometimes a 
purging, for the firſt few times of taking it. 
When the ſtomach is foul, vomiting may be 
encouraged by drinking Chamomile tea, other- 
wiſe that is unneceſſary. If after taking it ſe- 
veral times, it ſtill create vomiting, or more 
Nauſea than 1s eaſily ſupportable (for ſome 
nauſea js intended), the doſe muſt be dimi- 
Cc niſhed. 
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niſhed. If it continue to purge more than 


night, at bed-time. It is not neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve any particular regimen, merely on ac- 
count of the ſolution; and the patient may 
eat, or drink, as foon after it, as its diſguſt- 
ing taſte, or the nauſea it produces, will per- 
mt, 


on THE 


ENDEMIAL CAUSUS, 


' COMMONLY CALLED THE 


YELLOW FEVER 


OF THE 


WEST-INDIE 8. 


——- 


HE Endemial Can, or Yellow Fever, 
which is the terror of Europeans newly 
arrived in the Weſt-Indies, is called by the 
French, La Maladie de Siam. 

Monfieur Pouryz DesroRrTEs, who prac- 
tiſed phyfic at . Domingue, from 1732 until 
1748, and who had more experience, and has 
| Cc2 caſes 
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eaſes of that colony, than any of his coun, 
trymen, ſays, this fever was fo called from 
its being firſt taken notice of in the iſland of 
Martinique, at a time when ſome veſſels were 
there from Sam. 

& marquer, a Etc la relache, a la Martinique, 
te Pune nombreuſe eſcadre qui venoit de Siam, 
« & dont Fequipage pendant fon fcjour dans 
* cette Colonie, fut afflige d une Fievre Ma- 
c ligne, ou peſtilentielle, qui fit perir un 
4 grand nombre de matelots. And notwith- 
ſtanding this account of it by M. Dis 
PORTES, he immediately ſays, & Cette maladie 
t attaque tres rarement les Creoles ou les S. 
& vages habitans de Tiſle: les Européens 
& deftines à vivre ſous un climat plus tempere 
en font, pour ainſi dire, les ſeules vic 
« times . 


| — ———— 
as to the time of its being firſt obſerved in the 
French colonies, is extremely incorre& in 
other reſpects: for M. DzsrorTEs has not 
only admitted a fuppoſition that the diſeaſe 


* Val. I. p. 191 & 192, Hift. des Malad. de St. Domingue. 
oſt 


ih. ira Saas 


Pa 
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vriginated among thoſe Eaſt-Indian mariners, 
but calls it pefilentral, and fays, that Euro- 
peans are almoſt the only victims of it. 


The generality of the French writers ſay 
that it was brought directly from Siam, in a 
merchant ſhip, and communicated to the 
people of Martinique, from whence the conta- 
gion was carried to St. Domingue, but that 
failors were the only people attacked by it, 
from whence it was alſo called Ia Fievre Ma- 
telatte *. 


This account of the origin of the diſeaſe 


| has been univerſally credited by the French 


writers, who have not been at the trouble to 
conſider, that a diſeaſe brought from Siam in 
the Eaſt-Indies, in a fimilar latitude to the 
Weſt-Indian iflands, would be moſt likely to 
affect the natives, living in a climate fimilar 
to that in which the difcaſe originated, ra- 
ther than Europeans of ſo different a tem- 
perament of body. But the fact is, that this 


* The feamen at the Cape, in 26 
of 1734 were, nearly half of them, cut off by this fever. It 
has often fince that time made its appegranc? there among 
the failors, and has been very fatal. 

Cc3 diſeaſe 
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Nouvelle Relation de la France Equinoxiale, p. 61. 
+ Loubere, in his Hiſtory of Siam, Part 2, Chapter 4, fays, 


& an hundred fick perſons, Mr. Vincent, the provincial phy- 
« fician, declared, that he ſcarce found one that had the 
© fever, or any other hot diſtemper. There are a great many 
& cancers, abſceſſes and fiſtulas. The eryfipelas is here 
* ſo frequent, that among twenty men, nineteen are infected 
« with it,” &c. 


_ what 
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what many writers have boldly advanced to 
the contrary ®. 

The Spaniards call it the Fomuto Prieto, or 
the Black Vomiting, from its moſt direful 
ſymptom. By this diſeaſe their galleons ſome- 


That this diſeaſe is a ſpecies of the za2o2; 
of HierzoczaTest, AzzETzvus}, and Garten, 
that is, the Febris Ardens, or Caufus, as it is 
called, I think there can be no doubt ;—ag- 
groſs, inflammatory, and plethoric—at any 
ſeaſon of the year—and totally different from 


®* WARREN, a phyſician at Barbadoes, in his © Treatiſe 
concerning the Malignant Fever in Barbecue, fays, it is called 
« Lo Maladie de Siam, from a country of that name in the 
* Eaſt-Indies, where it is a conſtant inhabitant.” Page 3. 

+ Lib. de Vida. Rat. in Morb. Acut. et Lib. de Aſſecti- 
onibus. | 


: De Cauſo, Lib. II. Cap. 4. de Cauf. et Sign. Acut, 
Morb. 


— „„ 
Cca the 
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the Remittent Bilious Fever, to which all ha- 
bits of body are ſubject, in hot climates, par- 
ticularly after rains, and in the fall of the 
year. 


The Canfus, the moſt ardent fever in tem- 
perate climates, as deſcribed by the fathers of 
phyſic, is a diſeaſe ſeldom ſeen in theſe 
northern parts of Europe ; and never attended 
with that violence of ſymptoms, which ac- 
companies the ſame deſcription of diſeaſe in 
hot climates. And whether in latitudes fo 
mild as thoſe of Spain, Italy, Greece, and the 
Archipelagan Ilands, the Canfus has ever 
been attended with black vomiting, as in the 
Weſt-Indies, I cannot tell. Lommis men- 
hquid ſtools, and black urine *. 


Critical, and ſymptomatical yellowneſs of 
the ſkin in the Caaſis, is enumerated among 
the fymptoms by HieyocraTes+t; and the ac- 
curate Lowmivs particularly mentions the 
danger of that appearance before the ſeventh 


* Lib. I. Med. Obſ. + L. de Judicat. 
day; 
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day; © grave eſſe periculum fignificatur ubi 
« aurigo ante ſeptimum diem oritur 


The affinity of the ſymptoms, progreſs, and 
termination of a Caufus, in Europe, to thoſe 
of this fever of the Weſt-Indies, excepting the 
black vomiting, leaves no room to doubt that 
the difference of climate conftitutes all the 
difference that is found between them. There- 
fore I have adopted the name of Endemial 
Cauſus; the propriety of which, I hope, will 
be juſtified, in the deſcription of the diſcale. 


The Black Tongue is always mentioned as a 
ſymptom in the Cami; of which appearance 
HiepocRATES has made a judicious diſcrimi- 
nation, that all other writers have omitted : 
—the tongue, he ſays, © primum quidem 
22292 

tempore nigreſcit. Quod fiquidem per inĩ- 
* tia nigreſcat, celeriores indicationes contin- 
gunt, fi poſtea tardiores} .” Which is ex- 
actly the caſe in the Vellow Fever. 


TRxALLIAn fays, in the genuine Cauſus the 


Loc. cit. & Hey. Aph. 62. Sect. 4. 
t De Diebus Judicatoriis, Lib. 
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tongue is black, but not in the ſpurious Cay- 
fus, yet he conſiders the latter as the moſt 
dangerous diſeaſe ; and Lommtvs ſpeaks of 
the danger of the tongue being firſt dry, then 
rough, then, black and foul T7. 


HieyockATEs mentions in other places, 
ſome circumſtances not enumerated in his de- 
ſcription of the Cauſiu, that will be taken no- 
_ tice of hereafter, which we find correſpond 
with the Yellow Fever; and are convincing 
proofs that he had ſeen fevers attended with 
a vomiting of black blood (what the ancients 
ſometimes termed black bile), as in his prog- 
noſtics he often mentions the fatality of that 
with this diſeaſe. 


Of the Caufus, he ſays, Fit autem Cau- 
* ſus cum reficcatz venulz tempore æſtivo 
% acres et bilioſos tenues humores ad fe at- 
* traxerint, et febris multa detinet, corpuſque 
% offcaria laſſitudine vexatum laborat ac dolet. 
« Fit quoque magna ex parte, ex longo iti- 
* nere, ct longa ſiti, ubi arefactæ venulæ acres 

* Lib. XII. Cap. 3. 

+ Loc. cit. 
3 


8 


ad. x 45 # 2%. a. 
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= fluxiones ad ſe attraxerint. Fit 
etiam lingua aſpera et ſicca, valdeque nigra, 
« et ob ventris morſum dolor eſt, alvi egeſti- 
« ones tum valde liquidz, tum pallidæ fiunt, 
« fitis adeſt vehemens et vigiliæ, interdum- 
« que mentis alienationes *." 


He obſerves, ©** In Cauſo febris et ſitis vehe- 
« mens detinet, lingua aſpera et nigra, ſpiri- 
« tus fane caliditate redditur, color aliquan- 
tulum biliofus fit, et ſputa bilioſa. In ægro 
« partes exteriores frigidæ ſunt, interiora verò 
« admodum calent f.“ 


He ſays, there is another ſpecies of Cauſus, 
In quo alvus ſubit, ſitis eſt intenſa, lingua 
« aſpera, ficca, falfa, urinæ intercipiuntur, 
« vigiliæ torquent, ct refrigerantur extre- 


40 ma . 


Of the two ſpecies of this diſeaſe, mention- 
ed by HierocrA Tres, GALEN denominates one 
a genuine, and the other a ſpurious Cauſus; 
one was ſuppoſed to proceed from bile, the 


De Rat. Via. in Morb. Acut. 
+ De Aﬀectionibus Lib. 
T De Rat. Via. in Morb. Acut. 


other 
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other from phlegm. In the former the tongue 
was black, in the latter not. TxALLIAN, and 
other writers, have adopted this diſtinction. 
GaLen alſo remarks, that the coldneſs of the 
extremities is a ſymptom only of the ſpurious 
Caufus, and then only when the fever is ma- 
hgnant ; but that in the genuine, bilious, and 


burning Cauſus, the heat of the body is ex- 
tended to the extremities. 


He ſays, Febrem Cauſum Medicos reperio 
« appellantes, cum urens caliditas ſitiſque in- 
& compeſcibilis hominem torquet. Quod ſi 
4 ita habet Cauſum eum, in quo corpus non 
& uritur, ſitiſque levis fit, Cauſum quidem fim- 
« pliciter, exquifitum autem legitimumque 
< non dicemus . 


Azzrzvs, in his deſcription of the Cauſu, 
fays, Ignis paſſim et acer et tenuis eſt : fed 
« intus maxime. Spiritus tanquam ab igne, 
calidus: aeris vehemens attractio, frigid 
« cupiditas, lingua arida, in labiis et cute 
« ſqualor. Algent extrema, lotium quam bi- 
& hofifſkmum, infomnietas, arteriarum motu 


* In Lib. Hipp. de v. R. in Morb. Acut. Com. 4. Sect. 13 
« crebthy 


= XY 0 WWW ow 


8 
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& crebri, parvi, imbecelli : oculi puri, lucen- 
& tes, ſubrubrĩ: facies bene colorata. 

« Quod fi morbus ulterĩus creſcat, omnia 
& majora et ſæviora fiunt. Arteriz minimis 
« motibus et creberrimis agitantur : ignis arr- 
« diffimus et acerrimus. Mens delirat, omma 
« jonorat. Siticuloſi fiunt, omnia frigida at- 
« tractare cupiunt, parietem, veſtem, pavr- 


« mentum, humorem. Manus frigent, fed 
« 


calidz. Ungues livent, ſpi- 
« ratio crebra eſt, roſcidus humor circa fron- 
« tem et jugula. Quum ad fummam aridita- 
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* aliena humiditas redundat, offa quoque ta- 
« beſcentia diffluunt, et undique, ut in flumi. 
& ne, ad exteriora omnia dilabuntur . 


Louuius, in enumerating the ſymptoms, 
has taken in ſome, omitted by AzETavs, in 
Ws 1— relation. Summo incendio 
corpus extorretur, idque intus magis quam 
* foris. Accedit pertinax vigilia, et profun- 
dior interdum ſomnus. Lingua arida, et 
craſſa, et aſpera, ſubnigraque et amara eſt. 
Spiritus difficillime trahitur, incipit affici 
* morſu ſtomachus, cibique cupiditas perit, 
vehemens tum fitis, tum æſtus præcordio- 
* rum eft. Alvus alis ſoluta, aliis compreſſa 
« cft. Ipſe zger penitus mquietus morbum 
2222 frequentique ſubinde delirio 

* perturbatur. Hoc febris genus, quoniam 
*fumme vehemens eſt, brevi finitur. Itaque 
« f protinus ab initio ſigna exhibet bona, ple- 
* rifque omnibus quarto die ſolvitur, nullis 
* poſt feptimum manet. Tum vero aut vo- 
< mitio fit, aut alvus profluit, ſudorve ex omni 
4 corpore, aut ſanguis è naribus fertur *." 


* De Cauf. et Sign- Acut. Morb. Lib. II. Cap- 4: 
* Lib. L Med. Obf, 


Not» 
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Notwithſtanding that degree of Caufus 
which we call the Tell u Fever, appears from 
the nature of the diſeaſe to be indigenous to 
the torrid zone, there was no notice taken of 
it in the Weſt-Indies until nearly two cen- 


turies had elapſed from their diſcovery. 


UrLoa fays, © the Vun Prieto was un- 
* known at Carthagena, and all along the 
« coaſt, till the years 1729 and 1730. In 
« 1729 Don Domingo Jus rIx IAR, Commo- 
« dore of the Guarda Coftas, loſt fo confider- 
&« able a part of his ſhips companies at Sant 
6 Mariha, that the ſurvivors were ſtricken with 
t aſtoniſhment and horror at the havock 
© made among their comrades. In 1730, 
& when the galleons under Don Manuel Lopez 
« Piatado came to Carthagena, the ſeamen were 
© ſeized with the ſame dreadful mortality ; 
© and fo ſudden were the attacks of the dif- 
© caſe, that perſons walking about one day, 
&« were the next carried to their graves. Un- 
& happily, after all the experiments of the 
© furgeons of the galleons, and phyſicians of 
© the country, no good method of treating 
"the oats has been diſcovered; no ſpe- 

(e 
cific 
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& cific for curing it, nor preſervative againſt 


2. 


Wanzxx, though he lived at Barbadbes in 


1739, fuppoſes it never appeared in that iſland, 
until about the year 1721, and that it was 
then brought from Martmique, in the Lyn 
man of war, He ſays, the ſecond appear- 
ance of it there, was in 1733, and that it 
then came alſo from Martinique. 


He undertakes to ſhew, that it is a diſeaſe 
of Aſiatic extract, and ſays, that a Proven- 
&* cale fleet arrived at Port St. Pierre in Mar- 
ine, from Marſeilles, on board of which 
© were ſeveral bales of Levant goods, which 
© were taken in at Marſeilles, from a ſhip juſt 
* Piolemais of the ancients). Upon open- 
ing theſe bales of goods at Port St. Pierre, 
this diſtemper immediately ſhewed itſelf, 
many of the people were inſtantly ſeized, 
* ſome died almoſt ſuddenly, others in a few 
222 ſome lingered longer; and the 
* contagion ſtill ſpreading, made great ha- 
+ vock at the beginning ; AEand that he had 


Voyage to South America, Book I. Ch. 5. 


this 
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this account from Mr. Nelſon, an Engliſh ſur- 
geon, who was ſeized with the diſeaſe in 
Martinique, and died of it a few days after 
his arrival at Barbadoes. 


He ſays, it is © probable that the fame 
fever, or one of very near reſemblance and 
« affinity, might firſt have been carried among 
« the American Spaniards (among whom it 
c is now endemic), in ſomewhat a like man- 
& ner; and that poſſibly ſome peculiar qua- 
cc lities in the air and climate might have foſ- 
c tered and maintained it there ever ſince.” 


And yet, he ſays, ſea-faring people and 
new-comers are moſt obnoxious to it; © ſuch 
Aas had purer blood, and probably leſs aduſt 
« than that of the natives; or of thoſe whoſe 
& conſtitutions had been, for many years, fit- 
ted and habituated to the climate 


How a climate ſhould foſter a diſeaſe, and 
a contagious one, and the natives of that cli- 
mate be exempt from it, I cannot compre- 
hend: but the whole ftory is fabulous; 
therefore it is unneceſlary to reaſon on it. 
Pages 5 and 6. 

Dd Towns, 
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Towne, who practiſed in Barbadoes, and 
who wrote on the diſeaſes of that iſland be- 
fore him, takes not the leaſt notice of this 
chimerical origin of the Yellow Fever, but 
conſiders it as an endemical diſeaſe in the 
Weſt-Indies, to which Europeans are ſub- 
ject on their firſt arrival. And Hittany, 
who wrote long after them both, ſays, it is 
* indigenous to the Weſt-India lands, and 
4 that it moſt commonly ſeizes ſtrangers, 
« eſpecially thoſe who come from a colder 
& or more temperate climate He fays, 2 
c better inquiry would have informed Wax- 
EN that the diſeaſe had appeared in Bar- 
& badoes, and the other Weſt-India iſlands, 
many years before; for ſeveral judicious 
« practitioners who were then, and now are 
living (about the year 1760), whoſe buſi- 
4 neſs was viſiting the fick, ſome of them al- 
© moſt eighty years of age, who remember to 
© have feen this fever frequently in this 
& ;fland,* not only many years before that 
time, but many years before that learned 
A centlemancame to it*.” 


Hvanxs, who was not himſelf a medical 
* Page 144. 


man, 
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man, fays, in his Natural Hiſtory of Barba- 
does, that Doctar Gau remembered that 
« jt was very fatal in the year 1691, and that 
« it was then called the New Diftemper, and 
« afterwards Kenda/'s Fever, the Peſtilential 
« Fever, and the Bikous Fever. That the 
« fame fymptoms did not always appear in all 
patients, nor alike in every year, when it 
« viſited us. It is moſt commonly rife and fatal 
« in May, June, July, and Auguſt, and then 
« moſt among ſtrangers; though a great 
«© many of the inhabitants in the year 1696, 
« died of it; and a great many at different 
periods fince*,” 


Warren, poſitive as to the origin and 
peſtilential nature of this fever, invented a 
treatment (in which bleeding was ſeldom or 
never to be performed, and the patient to take 
heating alexipharmics, and to be covered up 
with blankets) conſiſtently erroneous with his 
pathological principles. Yet among all this 
perverſion of reaſon, the rays of an excellent 
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But WaRREN addreſſed his book to Mz an, 
whoſe tenets he had imbibed; and Man 
was the ARcHIMEDES of phyſic:—give him 
but his poſition, and the whole Eſculapian 
world was turned upon the axis of a fyllo- 
giſm.—Nature was in thoſe days empiriciſm, 
and contagion and infection were faſhionable 
eee | 


THrvcyDIDES ventured only the reputation 
of common report, in tracing the plague of 
Athens through Africa and Egypt, down 
from AZthiopia*. But MaTTH&Us VII 
Nn 


® Diadorus Siculus, Lib. XII. Cap. 7, gives a very rational 
account of this plague : he fays, © The Athenians during 
& this incurſion, durſt not come into the field, but kept cloſe 
within the walls of their city; by reaſon whereof a great 
< plague raged among them. For a multitude of all forts of 
people being crowded together, it may be reaſonably con- 
« cluded, that through the ftraightneſs of the places, the 
air was corrupted and cauſed the infeftion.”” And of the 
ſecond plague, he fays, © Abundance of rain had fallen in 
the Winter, by reaſon whereof the earth being over wet 


in many places, eſpecially in low and hollow grounds, the 
water lay like ftanding pools; and thoſe being putrefied 
<« and corrupted by the heat of the Summer, thence proceeded 
© 2 miſt of groſs and linking vapours, which corrupted the 
Lair, as it often happens about filthy marſhes ; * 
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nus and MEAD ventured much farther : the 


.from Greece: and the latter m making the 
Sudor Anglicans a mutilated plague, and tranſ- 


the want of food much advanced the progreſs of the diſ- 
« eaſe, for the year before, the fruits, by too much rain, 
« were crude and unwholeſome. 


« There was likewiſe a third cauſe of this diftemper, 
« which was this: the Eten winds (northern winds), 
« which come at ſtated and certain times of the year, did not 
blow this Summer, by whoſe gentle breezes the violent | 
* heat was conſtantly allayed, before, at other times: fo that 
© the heat being now exceflive, and the air as it were inflamed, 
men's bodies now wanting the uſual refreſhment, contracted 
& an evil habit, from whence aroſe, through the vehement 
« and immoderate heat, all forts of burning diſtempers ; and 
© hence it was, that many ſeized with this diſeaſe, to free 
©* themſelves from the burning heat that was in their bodies, 
< caſt themſelves into pits, and wells. But the Athenians 
* judged that fo grievous a diftemper was from God, and 
© therefore, according to the charge given them by the oracle, 
© they purged the iſland of Delos, which was formerly dedi- 
© cated to Apollo, now polluted, as they conceived, by bury- 
© ing many dead bodies there. Therefore all the graves of 
© the dead were dug up, and the urns were tranſported into 
* the next iſland, Rhene ; and a law was made that it ſhould 
© not be lawful for any, for the time to come, either to bury, 
® or to bear a child in Delos.” 


D d 3 
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porting it from the fiege of Rhodes by the 
Turks; notwithſtanding the diſeaſe appeared 
five times, after long intervals, in this coun- 


try, where it unqueſtionably was a genuine 
endemic. However, neither of theſe two 


gentlemen would, I believe, have ventured to 

follow the contagion of the Yellow Fever 

from Palſline to Marſeilles, and from Marſeilles 

over the Atlantic Ocean, to the Voten 
World. 


A French author, in a publication in 1776, 
at Paris, intitled, Des Moyens de Camſer ver k 
Sante, Sc. aux Antilles, ou Climats Chauds et Hu- 
mides, de P Amerique, ſpeaking of the Yellow 
Fever, ſays, C etoĩt une forte de fievre colli- 
& quative tres-aigue.”—* Cette Maladie qui 
6 toit contagieuſe, fut ꝙ abord traitce par d a- 
4 bondantes ſaignees, mais fans ſucces : on fut 
& plus heureux moyennant Fuſage interieur 
$ des acides, et leur application exterieure, 
* Ce que nous avancons ici weſt que fur le 
cc rapport des autres; cette maladie n'exiſtoit 
te plus a notre arrivee aux Antilles. 


It is impoſſible to ſay what could give this 
centleman an idea that the application and 
® Page . aſe 
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aſe of acids would cure the Yellow Fever, or 
what could induce him to ſuppoſe it was ex- 
tint; but the following curious queſtions 
are not to be omitted. "They will ferve as a 
full ſample of their author's knowledge, and 
juſtify the leaving him, for K 
relative to our ſubject. 


4 Quelles ont <te ſes cauſes qui probable- 
cc ment mont <te que paſſageres? Quelles ont 
« Ete celles de fon extinctian? Les cauſes de 
& cette maladie exiftoient elles dans le pays? 
« Se rencontroĩent elles dans les batimens ? 
Ou cEtoit-ce dans Fatmoſphere qu'on traver- 
& foit dans la route *?” 


In the Exdenual Canfus of the Weſt-Indies, 
ſome of thoſe fymptoms which have given 
names to the diſeaſe, are now but feldom ſeen, 
unleſs when the patient has applied for ad- 
vice too late, or where improper advice has 
been unfortunately purſued : nor did I ever 
ſee, or hear of an inftance, which Lind 
ſuppoſes may happen, that the © Black Vomit 
© may attack a man, when newly arrived 
there, without any previous complaint f; 


| ® Page 30. 1 Page 129- 
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nor of this difeaſe coming on with © an un- 
& eaſy itching ſenſation commonly in the legs, 
© and upon pulling down the ſtockings, 
cc ſtreams of thin diſſolved blood followed, a 
cc ghaſtly yellow colour quickly diffuſed itſelf 
& over the whole body,” &c*. The former, 
unqueſtionably, is a fymptom in the Endemial 
Cauſis, though not at the period of it Lixp 
ſuggeſts; but the latter is no fymptom of this 
diſeaſe, nor, I believe, of any other. 


That the black vomiting appears earlier in 
ſome cafes than in others, is certain: and the 
earlier it appears, the greater certainty there 
is in the prognoſtic of immediate death +. 

From the various names given to this dif- 
eaſe, improperly taken from its ultimate, and 
not from its primary ſymptoms, many diffi- 


culties have ariſen to young practitioners, and 
to ſtrangers in the Weſt-Indies : and the con- 


fuſion of terms has often been productive of 
fatal conſequences in practice. 


#* Page 143. 


+ © Per quorumvis morborum iaitia, BILA ATRAM 

a 
Hireroca art. b. 22, Seft. 4. 
Towns 
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Towns calls it, Febris Ardens Biliaſa; W an- 
REN, a Malignant Fever; and HilLary, a 
Putrid Bilious Fever. 


409 


Warren attacks Towne, and HmLART 
attacks WARREN, reſpecting the propriety of 
terming it Bikous : and I think I may venture 
to aſſert that neither of them has decided, 
whether Bile is the cauſe or the conſequence of 
the diſeaſe. 

Towne appears to me to have had a more 
correct idea of the diſeaſe than HILLARY : 
and Warren, I think, except in his deſcrip- 


tion of the ſymptoms, had ſcarcely any idea 
of it at all. 


It is my opinion that the importance of the 
name of this fever, has not been ſufficiently 
confidered ; and HILLART, though he diſap- 
proves of the appellation which ſome have 
given to it, evades the ſubject himſelf, as a 
difpute only about words. 


I own I differ from him widely ; for among 
fever, or giving it a name that conveys no 


idea of its firſt appearance, a ſtranger will 
not 
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not know what diſeaſe it is when he ſees it; 
a yellow ſkin, and black vomiting. 


If this diſeaſe be called a Malignant Fever, 
the idea which is annexed to a malignant dif- 
order, will influence the treatment of it: 
fuch practice as is neceſſary in an inflam- 
matory difeaſe, will never be thought of 
here, and the ſame miſtakes will be commit- 
ted by others, as were committed by Wan- 
REN ; Who, from thinking it not only malig- 
nant, but peftilential and contagious, inſtead of 


If it be denominated a Putrid Biliows Fever, 
what perſon in treating a putrid fever, would 
think of large and repeated bleeding in the be- 
ginning ?—If it were a Putrid Bilious Fever, 

ſuch practice would certainly be improper 


* Hiſt. of Barbadoes, page 39. 


therefore, 
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therefore, ſurely this term alſo muſt have an 
injurious tendency. 


I have uſed the word Yellow in compliance 
with cuſtom ; but I even diſtruſt that name; 
as the inexperienced may be looking out for 
that appearance, and not find, until it is too 
late, the diſeaſe he has to contend with. 
And indeed the yellowneſs of the ſkin, like the 
black vomiting, is not an invariable fymptom 
of this fever ;—thoſe who are fortunate 
enough to recover, ſeldom have it; and many 
die without its appearance. Beſides, the yel- 
lowneſs alone, leads to nothing certain; it 
may ariſe from an inoffenſive ſuffuſion of bile, 
as well as from a gangrenous ftate of the 


The term to expreſs a diſeaſe by, ſhould 
agree with ſome circumſtances that charac- 
tere its attack, or firſt appearance. The 
circumſtances which characterize this, agree 


with no fever, but the Cauſes. Beſides, this diſ- 
eaſe is no more putrid, than the ſma'l-pox, 
or any other acute diſeaſe, which may, «tter it 
has paſſed its inflammatory period, chan: to 
putrefaction, and end in death, — M 
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traordinary degree of diſſolution of the 
fluids. 


The truth is, that this diſeaſe is in the 
higheſt degree poſſible, an inflammatory one; 
accompanied with fuch fymptoms, in a greater 
extent, as attend all inflammatory fevers, and 
moſt ſtrikingly the reverſe of any diſeaſe 
that is putrid, or of one continued exacerba- 
tion . It obeys no particular ſeaſon of the 
year; and attacks alſo ſuch people, and un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, as are ſeldom the ob- 
jects of putrid diſeaſes, 


In the hiſtory of this fever, on which a mul- 
titude befides thoſe I have named, have tned 
their ſtrength in vain, having done nothing 
more than copy theſe originals, with the ad- 
dition, perhaps, of ſome trifling medicine, or 
unimportant obſervation, the ſymptoms have 
been better deſcribed, than the diſeaſe has been 
treated. 


* « Differt autem febris ardens à continente putrida, eo 
« quod hæc ex ſanguine putrefacto conflatur, et à principio 
© uſque in finem unam habet exacerbationem.” AETIUY 
Tetr. 2, Serm. 1, Cap. 77. 


An 
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An attentive obſerver may deſcribe a diſ- 
caſe, though he may not know how to treat it 
properly : for though there can be but one 
way that is juſt, in deſcribing a diſeaſe, con- 
formably to the ſteadineſs which nature al- 
ways obſerves; yet there may be ſeveral ways 
of curing it, which Nature herſelf adopts, and 
in which ſhe is not conſtant. 


People from colder climates, North-Ame- 
ricans, and Europeans, on their arrival in 
the Weſt-Indies, 2s I have obferved already 
in another place *, are ſubject to what is 
called a feafoning. This ſeaſoning is under- 
ſtood to be the firſt illneſs they are attacked 
with; which, unleſs they live very temperate- 
ly, or are in a proper habit of body, though 
ſome people are unmoleſted for many months, 
ſeldom fuffers them to remain long before it 
makes its appearance, in ſome mode or other; 
particularly if, at firſt, they expoſe themſelves 
in a ſhower of rain, or too long in the ſun, or 
m the night air; or when the body is much 
heated, if they drink large draughts of cold 
hquors, or bathe in cold water; or uſe much 
exerciſe; or commit exceſs in drinking wine 


* Page 101. 


Or 
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or ſpirits ; or by heating the body and inflan. 
ing the blood; or by ſubjecting themſelves to 
any cauſe, that may ſuddenly check perſpira- 
tion, —which at firſt is generally exceſſive. 


e Scio equidem nonnullos ob liberalem vini 
* potionem Cauſo fuiſſe correptos ; veluti in 
« alios ob ſalſamentorum, falfarumque car. 
o nium atque aliorum quorundam falforum 
e ufurn immoderatum; alius ex ambulatione 
« et æſtu veniens, primum quidem lavit fe, 
« deinde domum perductus vin miſti plus 
_ << bibit, ccepitque protinus affici Ca; alius 
t autem ob iram, et alius ob vigilias Caim 
e jincurrerunt 


Some people, from a favourable ſtate of body, 
have no ſeaſoning. Thin people, and very 
young people, are moſt likely to eſcape it. 
Women generally do from their temper- 
ance, and perhaps their menſtruation contr- 
butes to their ſecurity; indeed hot climates 
are favourable to the delicacy of their habits, 
and fuitable to their modes of life. Some 


Gu, Cam. 4, Sect. 3, in Lib. Hir. de Vid. Rat. 
* 


3 
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eſcape by great regularity of living ; ſome, by 
the breaking out of the raſh, called the Prick- 
ly Heat ; ſome by a great degree of perſpira- 
tion; and ſome by obſerving a cooling regi- 


The diforders are various that conſtitute 
this ſeaſoning of neu- camers, as they are called, 
depending on age, conſtitution, and habit of 
dody. 

But all ſeaſoning diſeaſes are of the inflam- 


matory kind, and yield to antiphlogiſtic treat- 
ment proportioned to their violence. 


Sudjects moſt likely to be attacked by the 
Endenual Caufus, are the florid, the groſs, the 
plethoric ;—that fort of ſtrong, full, youth- 
ful people with tenſe fibres, who in England 
(to uſe a vulgariſm) are ſaid to reſemble the 
picture of health. In ſhort, fo are all perſons 
who are of an inflammatory diathefis, and 
do not perſpire freely. 


That this fever ſhould be called by the 
French La Fievre Matelutte, I think is very na- 
tural ; and that failors, who eat, drink, and 
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fleep fo much at fea, and uſe no exerciſe, be. 
ing always of a groſs habit of body, ſhould be 
attacked with it, more than other new-comers 
to the Weſt-Indies. The heat and dampnef 
of harbours, generally in the neighbourhood 
of marſhes, and expoſed to land winds at 
nights; the labour on board of veſſels in port, 
lying ftill at anchor, in the ſcorching rays of 
the ſun, and the careleſſneſs and exceſſes com- 
mitted by people of this claſs, when they are 
on ſhore, after long voyages, muſt always 
fubjet them to the worſt evils, climate can 
produce. 


When a new-comer is ſeized with a ſudden 
loſs of ſtrength, and a defire of changing, for 
reſt, into every poſition, without finding it in 
any, thoſe ſymptoms which conſtitute the E 
demial Cauſus may be expected. This is of 
great conſequence to be underſtood, and to be 
well remembered. 


When a new-comer is taken ill in hot cli- 
mates, an intermiſſion is not to be waited for; 
diſeaſe muſt be ſtifled in its birth. 
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Weſt-Indies, were to expoſe himſelf to the 
cauſes already mentioned, the probable conſe- 
quences would be, that to-morrow he would 
perceive an heavineſs, a laſſitude, an oppref- 
fion, and a loſs of appetite. This is the time 
to extinguiſh the difeaſe; but Europeans and 
North Americans neglect it, as they are not 
accuſtomed at home to have recourſe to medi- 


The following day, but ſometimes within 
twelve hours from the firſt mdifpoſition, 
the violence of the diſeaſe will commence, 


thus 


There will be a faintneſs, and generally a 
padineſs of the head, with a ſmall degree of 
chillinefs and horror, but never a rigor *. 
Then immediately will ſucceed, an high degree 
of fever, with great heat, and ſtrong beating in 
all the arteries of the body, particularly obſerva- 
ble in the carotid and temporal arteries : fluſh- 
ings in the face, gaſping for cool air, white 
tongue, but tinged with yellow, after the retch- 


* « Cum rigore non irruit. —Neque rigor exacerbationes 
_ Epracedit,” AgTvus, Tetr. 2, Serm. 1, Cap. 77. 
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ings have commenced ; exceſſive thirſt, redneſs, 
and darting pains in the head, and ſmall of 
the back, and often down the thighs ; pulſe 
quick, generally full and ſtrong ; in ſome caſes 
quick, low, and vacillating; ſkin hot and dry, 
ſometimes with a partial and momentary 
moiſture ; ſickneſs of the ſtomach, from the 
firſt, which increaſes with the diſcaſe, and im- 


mediately after any thing is taken to quench 


the thirſt, retchings fucceed, in which bilious 
matter is brought up; anxiety with ſtricture, 


ſoreneſs, and intenſe heat about the przcordia; ' 


great reſtleſſneſs; heavy reſpiration; ſighing; 
urine deep coloured and but little in quantity. 
This is the firſt ſtage of the fever, and may 
continue 24, 36, 48, or 60 hours, and this 
conſtitutes its inflammatory period. 

The ſecond ſtage begins with an abatement 
of many of the preceding ſymptoms, and the 
riſe of others: ſometimes with a deceiving 
tranquillity, but with perturbation, if the pa- 
tient ſhould fall into a ſleep; then a yellow 
tinge 15 obſerved in the eyes, neck and breaſt; 
the heat ſubfides, and fometimes with a chil- 
Ins. But not with that fort of ſtrong r- 

gor, 


* AG —y 
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gor , which, when it happens, terminates 
the diſeaſe by ſweat, or by copious bilious eva- 
cuations, upwards or downwards. 'The retch- 
ings increaſe and turn poraceous ; the pulſe 
flags, but is ſometimes high, and ſometimes 
ſoft; the ſkin moiſt and clammy ; urine in 
ſmall quantity, and of a dark croceous colour ; 
the tongue, in ſome caſes, is dry, harſh, and diſ- 
coloured ; in others it 1s furred and moiſt; con- 
fuſion in the head, and ſometimes delirium, 
with the eyes glaſſy. This ſtage of the diſeaſe 
ſometimes continues only for a few hours, 
ſometimes for 12, 24, 36, or 48 hours, but 
ſeldom longer. 


It is in the beginning of this ſecond ſtage 
when attempts have failed, or have been 
neglected in the inflammatory ſtage, that the 
great ſtruggle is to be made, between life and 
death. 


In the third and laſt ſtage of the fever, 


* « Cauſo detento, ft rigor —_— — == 
1PP. Aphor. ect. 4. 


« Febrem autem ardentem, quam Græci a vocant, 
& ſubitus horror exolvit.” Cezsvs, Lib. II. Cap. 8. 


E e 2 the 
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the pulſe finks and becomes unequal and in- 
termittent, ſometim very quick; frequent 
vomiting, with great ſtraining and noiſe in 
vomiting, and what is brought up now, is 
more in quantity, and has the appearance of 
the grounds of coffee, or is of a flate colour ; 
nothing can be retained in the ſtomach; dif- 
ficult breathing; tongue black; cold clammy 
ſweats; eyes yellow, and funk ; yellowneſs 
round the mouth and temples, and ſoon after 
over the whole body. 


all the other fymptoms, is the immediate 
forerunner of death. Deep reſpiration ; fub- 


fultus tendinum; a convulſive kind of figh- 
ing; black urine; fometimes total ſuppreſſion 
of urine; death-like coldneſs of the hands, 
feet, and legs ; heat ftill about the pit of the 
ftomach ; delirium, and ſtruggling to get up 
in the bed; faultermg ſpeech, trembling, 
blood oozing from the mouth and noſtrils; 
ſometimes from the corners of the eyes and 
from the ears; vomiting black bloody cruor; 
ſtools the fame; livid ſpots about the body, 

I par- 
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particularly the præcordia; hiccup; mutter- 
ing; coma ;—death. 


I have divided the diſeaſe into three ſtages, 
becauſe, between the Inflammatory and the 
Gangrenous State, there is a diſtin& period of 
its Metaptofis; a compoſure preceding morti- 
fication, as is obſerved on all other occaſions, 
which ſometimes gives ſufficient length of 
time to perform the cure; though ſometimes 
it is of fo ſhort a duration, that the patient 
ruſhes immediately, as ſoon as the inflamma- 
tory ſtate is paſſed, into the black vomiting, 
Sometimes, in this period of the diſeaſe, the 
ſymptoms are fo mild, and the patient fo 
tranquil, that the diſeaſe is ſuppoſed at in 
end, and all means are neglected, or thought 
unneceſſary, until the ſtorm appears that 
fucceeds this fatal calm, arrayed in thoſe 
dreadful forms I have enumerated, as cha- 
racteriſtic of its third ſtage, and completes 
the cataſtrophe. 


the general order and manner of the diſeaſe, 


when the patient dies from the third or 
fourth, to the ſeventh day. But many pa- 
tients do not experience all the ſymptoms that 

E e 3 


I have 
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I have mentioned, which vary according to ha- 
bit of body; ſome inclining to characterize the 
genuine, and ſome the ſpurious Cauſus, of the 
ancients. Some have no chillinefs at firſt, nor 
faintneſs, nor fluihings in the face, and the 
pulſe is ſometimes deeply depreſſed, and not 
quick; andthere are groſs habits of body which 
| Have been attacked in very ſultry weather, in 
damp ſituations, where the inflammatory period 
has been only of a few hours duration, the 
Metapiofis has been fo rapid, that the black 
vomuting, and the mortified ſtate, have unex- 
pectedly appeared, and have ended the pa- 
tient in 24, 36, or 48 hours. And on the 
contrary, there are ſome inſtances where the 
diſeaſe has been protracted to the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth day; and others where it has 
never paſſed from the inflammatory ſtage; 
but being checked, though not extinguiſhed, 
it has been lengthened out, and at laſt con- 
verted into a remittent of great duration, of 
moſt difficult cure, and tedious recovery. 


During all the periods of the diſeaſe, great 


heat is perceived about the præcordia, and 
ſoreneſs and uneaſineſs complained of, in 
reſſing the hand upon thoſe regions. After 
| 4 death, 
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death, livid ſpots appear over the whole bo- 
dy, particularly about the præcordia, which, 
as Warr” & juſtly remarks, © ſeem from the 
« beginning to be the chief ſeat and throne of 
« the furious conqueror.” 


The cauſe of this uniform and particular 
ſuffering about the præcordia, I think is not 
what HILLAxT has aſſigned; that the parts 
are near to the © feat of the Iiver and 
4 call bladder;” and by no means proved, 
though © the gall bladder and its ducts are 
_ «always found turgid with poraceous, black- 
« iſh, and putreſcent bile ;” but principally 
from the contents, or the condition of the 
ſtomach ; at firſt from its hot, corroſive, acrid 
contents; at length from inflammation, from 
the convulſive motion of inceſſant ſtraining 
and vomiting. In ſhort, this viſcus ſeems to 
dear the chief burden of the diſeaſe, while 
life remains, and the principal internal vet- 
tiges of its effects after death. 

GALEN explains the cauſe of that ſenſation, 
which is perceived about the præcordia in 
the Cauſus, to be from a flux of acrid hu- 
mours thrown on the adjacent parts. | 


E e At 
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At the end of the diſeaſe, the ſtomach, in 
ſome part or other, is generally mortified 
ed, and when livid ſpots have appeared on 
the body previous to death; for on inſpecting 
many dead bodies I have always found ſome 
part or other of the ſtomach, and frequently 
the ſuperior part of the duodenum in a gan- 
grenous ſtate, and never without evident 
marks of injury from inflammation, let the 
diſeaſe have been of ever ſo ſhort a duration. 
It has been faid, that gangrenous ſpots have 
been obterved in the inferior parts of the cur- 
vatures of a very confiderable portion of the 
inteſtinal canal, but this I have never ſeen. 


Theſe appearances are univerſally produced 
by a mortal Yellow Fever ; but from the ap- 
pearance of the liver, and gall bladder, 
though both muſt be materially affected in 
this diſeaſe, there is no inference to be drawn 
that can be depended on. 


In the courſe of the diſeaſe, though there 


are fome ſymptoms common to inflammations 


of the liver, yet there are more, to inflam- 
mations of the ſtomach ; and none of the in- 
variable 
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able fymptoms which diſtinguiſh infl 
mations of the liver from all other diſeaſes. 

There is no heavy fized pain in the right 
bypochondrium, with inflation and tenſion, 
and hiccup, as when the concave part of the 
liver is inflamed; there is no evident and 
painful enlargement of the fide, with acute 
pain in breathing, extending up to the neck, 
or top of the right ſhoulder, and dry cough ;3 
as when the convex part of the liver is in- 
famed. 


of the liver, as in the Hepatitis; though it 
mous excretion of þile. 


Diſſections have never diſcovered any cer- 
tain and uniform appearance in the liver, of 
thoſe who have died of this difeaſe.—In hot 
climates, a found ſtate of the liver is never to 
be expected, after death, whether the diſeaſe 
has been acute or chronical.—Of the latter 
claſs of diſeaſes, it is almoſt always, either the 
ſeat, or the origin. 


It is unneceſſary to fill many pages with a 
long 
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long catalogue or preicriptions and me de heines, 
in the -1catv:cnt of this feve: | 
priie l in « few words, n = 6 Nice 
dicines: and requmes cn care and atentwn 
that thofe monients wu 1 away, that 
the occaſion is for ever loft, EPs 


Bleeding, 


* *1\ 
CTC BEL, W 


Drioprrar-iics, 
Purgmgy Br, and 
Buths, Bak, 


ought to have been timely uſed, for the fal- 
vation of the patients life; and that after- 
wards they are not untimely employed for its 
deſtruction. 


If a perſon newly arrived in the Weſt-In- 
dies, has ſubjected himſelf to any of the 
cauſes which may produce this fever, pre- 
vious to its attack, he has ſufficient warning 
given him, if he will attend to it, and time 
enough in general to cure it by anticipation. 
For as ſoon as any heavineſs, or laſſitude, or 
reſtleſſneſs, or ſtretching and yawning is per- 
ceived, he has reafon to expect that they are 
the harbingers of this tragedy, and he ſhould 
immediately be blooded, and take a doſe of 
falts, and dilute plentifully, and keep himſelf 
quiet 
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quiet and cool ; and after the operation of 
the ſalts, he ſhould take ſmall do es of James's 
Potuer, live low, and drink barley-water. 
After the body is well evacuated, and cooled, 
it is always prudent to take bark. 


In the firſt ſtage of the fever, when it has 
made a regular attack, when theſe precau- 
tions have not been uſed, or when they have 
failed, and the patient is no longer able to 
abſtain from his bed, he ſhould be kept in a 
large room, as cool as poflible, covered hghtly 
with bed-clothes, with a circulation of air 
admitted into the room, but not directly up- 
on, or near the bed: and this muſt be ob- 
ſerved through the whole of the diſeaſe.— 
« Amplo conclavi tenendus, quo multum et 
« purum atrem trahere poſſit; neque multis 
© veſtimentis ſtrangulandus, fed admodum 
©levibus tantum velandus eſt a. ! Et per 
© flabellum acr ignavior concitetur t. 


Bleeding muſt then be performed, and muſt 
be repeated every fix or eight hours, or when- 


* Cersvs, Curatio Ardentis Febris, Lib. III. Cap. 7. 
+AzT2vus, Ter. 2, Serm. 1, Cap. 78. 


ever 
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ever the exacerbations come on, while the 
and If theſe fymagtoms be viekat and as 
nate, and do not abate during the firſt 36 or 
4 hours of the fever, bleeding ſhould be ex- 


The blood taken away in the is 


very florid, and of the arterial blood colour; 
and the furface never fizy, and ſeldom con- 


the moſt extenſive manner, which the high 
ſtate of inflammation, and the rapid progreſs 
of the diſeaſe, demand. Taking away only 
fix or eight ounces of blood, becauſe the pa- 
tient may be faint, which is a fymptom of the | 
diſcaſe, is doing nothing towards the cure:— | 
It is like Ex As isrRArus, giving three drops of 
wine to a patient, juſtly ridiculed by CELs us“. 
Where bleeding is improper, no blood ſhould 
de taken away;—where it is proper, that 
quantity cannot relieve ;—and it is lofing that 
time which can never be regained. 


* Lib. IV. Cap. 11. 


B & = #4, | A. £5. Eons 
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Some practitioners who have not been wit- 
neſſes of the good effects of bleeding, from 
never having taken away a ſufficient quantity 
of blood, imagine that bleeding is not among 
the remedies for this difeaſe. But this diſeaſe 
truly is not among thoſe that yield to the loſs 
of a few ounces of blood: for as BorALLus 
obſerves of the pleurify, peripneumony, and 
Caufus, Num huic ſatis fuerit miſſio ſan- 
« yvinis unciarum decem aut duodecim? Non 
« certe, fed librarum vel duarum vel etiam 
atrium. 


Bleeding, it 1s evident, muſt not be per- 
formed in any other ſtage of the dĩſeaſe, than 
the firſt, or inflammatory ſtage, but this has 
deen injudiciouſly done, which has given rife 
to the notion, that a patient will ſeldom bear 
more than two bleedings. 


Many practitioners have been deterred from 
bleeding their patients from the depreſſion of 
the pulſe, and from the faintneſs which 
lometimes accompany the very firſt onſet of 


| this fever; but here the pulſe always riſes, 


De Curatione per Sanguinis Miſſionem, p. 112. 


and 
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and the faintneſs diſappears, as the heart is re- 
lieved from its oppreſſion by the loſs of blood. 


Faintneſs, and depreſſion of the pulſe here, 
is not to be conſidered like thofe circum- 


ſtances, where putrefaction has commenced, or | 
where there has been long and fatiguing ill- 
neſs; they are ſymptoms here of Plethors, 
the reverſe of inanition ; and bleeding is ad- 
viſed for ſuch fyncopes by two of the greateſt 
phyficians the world has produced *. 


HrrroczArzs directs, © In morbis acutis 
& ſanguinem detrahes, fi vehemens fuerit 
& morbus et qui ægrotant ztate florenti fue- 
& rint, et virium robore valuerint. 


Nor is fainting, during the operation, ary 
reaſon for not repeating it, in the firſt ſtage 
of the fever; for I have often cured it by 
bleeding only : and it has frequently happen- 
ed in the Weſt-Indies, that accidental bleed 
ing from the orifice, when a patient has fal- 
len aſleep, to far greater quantities than have 
ever been directed to be taken away, has car- 


Axl raus de Cur. Acut. Morb. Lib. II. Cap. 3 and. 


ried 


ALExanDer of T&ALLEsS, Lib. XII. Cap. 3. 


r att i. . 
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ried off the fever intirely; and the ſurpriſe 
on diſcovering a profuſion of blood in the 
bed, has been changed to joy, for the altera- 
tion it has produced in the patient. 

The efforts of nature would be oftener ſuc- 
ceſsful than they are, were not her powers 
totally overcome in hot climates. Bleeding 
at the noſe, in the firſt ſtage of this fever, 
has ſometimes removed it; and it is as cer- 
tain a ſolution of this fever, as it is of the 
Canis in Europe. 


In the early part of the diſeaſe, ſpontane- 
ous hæmorrhage is always critical, and ſhould 
never be ſuppreſſed ; afterwards it is fympto- 
matical, and if not ſtopped, the patient ſoon 
finks under it. 


boils, or phlegmons about the body, which 
always ſuppurate unkindly, or an abſceis 
forming, are alſo critical, and generally ter- 


minate the diſeaie f. 


* © e naribus profluxerit fanguis, ſolvitur affectio 
Hirrockar. 
1 et ſi ſceſſus Tigris fat.” 
| Hippocs a7. 
SW Cu Ts 
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Sweating, in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, 
is ſeldom critical; for, as SrDexnan fays, 
on a fimilar occaſion, Non a prævia con- 


as coctione, fed a confuſo particularum noxi- 
« arum motu, 1s eliceretur . 


Whenever ſweats are critical, which may 
happen very early in the diſeaſe, if the pa- 
tient has been well evacuated, they are ac- 
companied with a ceſſation of vomiting, and | 


a change of the appearance of the urine; 
the fweating then is to be affiduoufly pro- 
moted, and if preceded by a bleeding of the 
noie, it is a complete criſis f. 

The ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and difagree- 
able taſte in the mouth, indicate the quality, 
and not the quantity of the offending ſecre- 
tions. The vomiting is from irritation in the 
ſtomach, and not from plenitude : therefore 
vomits are never to be given, though ſtrongly 
adviſed by Townt :—No, not fo much as 
warm water, recommended by HiLLazy, for 
fear of exciting and ſtirring up that terrible 


P. 254- 
+ © Si ſudores judicatorii legitimi cbvenerint, cum urinis 
et c et Jevibus ſediments.” HirrockAr. 


operation, 


ik 4 kth. „ — 
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operation, which, when once begun, no art 
can, ſometimes, allay. Neither will the firſt 
part of that counſel authoriſe diſturbing 
the ſtomach in this fever, which adviſes, 
« $; os amarum fuerit, vomere conducit, 
© et alvum fubluere *;"— 


For it will be found that the nauſea and 
« Quod ft ad hæc non folvatur....pur- 
« gato , 

but the ſtomach will be ſo aggravated, that 
no purgative can be retained: it will be 
thrown up the inſtant it is taken, and the 


only means that can remove theſe ſymptoms, 
will be defeated. 


The aphoriſm, © incipientibus morbis, fi 
quid movendum fit, move, is no more a 
reaſon for giving a vomit than a purge; and 
the operation muſt correſpond with the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe. 


How often have I ſeen, and lamented, the 


_ * Huppocnar. + HrypocrarT. 
Ff effects 
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effects of emetic tartar, given to remove the 
ſuppoſed cauſe of the treacherous ſymptom 
of vomiting! Even in flight degrees of fever 
in the Weſt-Indies, in young plethoric ſub- 
jets newly arrived, the ſtomach has been 
ſometumes deſtroyed by it. Inſtead of re- 
moving the irritating ſickneſs in this fever, 
or exciting a diaphoreſis, a ſpaſm has been 
produced in the ſtomach ; inceſſant vomiting; 
inflammation; the veſſels of the thorax and 
head have been ſtifled with blood, and the 


patient has vomited away his life. 


Nature's index here is miſconceived: its 
for affiſtance that ſhe makes theſe ſtruggles, 
ſhewing that the part is ſuffering deſtruction. 
It is not an indication that her oppreſſions are 
leaving her in that manner: for who ever 
ſaw, or ever heard of a criſis from inceſſant 
vomiting ? 


When a ſufficient quantity of blood has 
been taken away, which is never done, let the 
_ patient's habit be what it may, while the heat, 
reiterated exacerbations, fluſhings in the face, 
thirſt, pains in the head, and burning in the 
eyes remain, the next ſtep is to evacuate the 

contents 
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contents of the bowels, and turn the humours 
downwards. 


The ancients were afraid of purging in 
acute diſeaſes; and from this general prin- 
ciple, and the old maxim, that © concotied, but 


4 t crude humours are io be evacuated,” many 


fatal miſtakes have happened in phyſic. 


Hirroczarzs adviſes the patient to be 
purged (with boiled aſſes milk) in a Caufus 
where the bitterneſs in the mouth continues: 
and TRALLIAN recommends the cure to be 
begun with purging where the fever ariſes 


| from bile, —with theſe reſtrictions; that the 


matter is ready for expulſion, and the attack 
of the fever not violent. He ſays, he has 
known purging ſucceſsful in acute fevers; 
but that care and circumſpection are neceſ- 
fary in this practice :—and that plentiful 
bleeding only, is a more ſafe and efficacious 
remedy, with a cooling and dilutiag regimen. 


This fever is generally preceded and accom- 
panied by coftiveneſs; from which, and the 
inceſſant vomiting, ending in blood, it ſeems 
as if the coeliac artery acted the part by the 
conſtitution, here, on the ſtomach, that the 

F f 2 meſen- 
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meſenteric arteries do on the inteſtines, in a 

But if large and repeated bleedingsduring the 
firſt two days, ſhould not remove the thirſt, 
pains, fluſhings, and heat in the eyes, and the 
ſtate of the ſtomach ſhould be ſuch as to reject 
every thing that is taken, ſo that there is no 
chance of procuring evacuation by ſtool, the 


patient ſhould have repeated purgative glyſ- 
ters, and be put into a tepid bath. 


& Lavand: ſunt qui fervida et perardenti 
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c ſolĩum habeatur tepente aqua plenum, ut 
«© totum ægri corpus undiquaque ab aqua 
& openiatur®,” 


The bath ſhould be compoſed of a very 
weak decoction of chamomile flowers, in 
which a little nitre may be diſſolved, and 
fome vinegar added. 


This will often remove every ſymptom at 
once, and diſpoſe the patient to a diapborefis, 
which muſt be promoted until a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome purgative medicine can be 


* Trxaltianus de Cauſo. 
taken, 


& febri laborant, in domo potiſſimum, ubi 


| 


| 
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taken, ſo as to make an effectual operation 
downwards. 


There is ſeldom a neceſſity to repeat the 
bath, as the ſtriftures and tenſion generally 
yield on the firſt immerſion. The patient 
ſhould not remain long in the bath. nor 
ſhould it be deferred until late in the difcafe, 
for it can be of no uſe when the ſtomach is 


deſtroyed. 


To aſſuage the vehemence of the thirſt 


attending a Caufus, it was the cuſtom of the 
ancients to give the juice of cooling vegeta- 
bles, and fruits, and large draughts of cold 
water, and acidulated drinks; and to apply 
cold, herbaceous, and acid cataplaſms to the 
ſtomach, and after GaLen, even to put the 
patient into a cold bath. 


4 Qui citra tumorem aliquem inflamma- 

4 tum, aut eryſipelatum ægrotant, ubi con- 
* coctionis figna apparuerint in urmis. Quod 
& ſiquis juvenis fit carnoſus, tempore ſtatis, 
tc et conftitutione calida ac ſicca, febre in vi- 
4 gore exiſtente, et concoctione in urinis ap- 
© parente citra viſceris alicujus inflammatio- 
nem, et in lavacrum frigidæ natatormm 
F f 3 &« ſeipſum 
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e ſeipſum injiciat, atque natet, ſudores uti- 
« que commoverit; ſi vero etiam ad frigidæ 
cc balneum affuetus fuerit, valde con fidente 
cc hoc auxilio utatur. Ouibuſdam enim ſtatim 
& venter bilioſa egeſſit 
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The bold and decifive practice of Pavr 
Foix ra in the Cauſus, conveys an ade- 
quate idea that the ancients thought this was 
a diſeaſe to be extinguiſhed at once: but if the 
means he purſued were equal to that intent, 
in the European, it is not in the Tropical 
Cauſus, without bleeding. 


cc Ex duobus alterum fieri neceſſe eſt, fi 
& ardens febris perfectè ſolvi debet, aut ut 
& bilioft humores excernantur, aut extinguantur. 
« Excernuntur igitur per ſudores, aut vomi- 
4 tum, aut infernam alvum. Extinguuntur 


&« per frigidæ potum, per quem nos omnes 
& ardentes febres curavimus .“ 


Galrx, from whom P. Forxetra has 
taken this doctrine, cured all his patients with 
cold water, and goes ſo far as to fay, he 


Ak TIUs, a GALENo, Tetr. 2, Serm. 1, Cap. 78. 
+ De Re Medica, Lib. II. Cay. 25. 


EVET 
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| never loſt one, where cold water was given 
in a proper manner 


But in giving cold water in the Cauſus, 
none of the ancients, except CxLsus, has ob- 
ſerved ſufficient practical precifion. TRAL- 
LIAN fays, he gave it only in the True Cau- 
ſus, but not in the Spurious Cauſus. AzTr1us 
ſhould not be uſed but in the height of the 
exacerbations, left they ſhould act as repel- 
lents, and ſhut up the inward heat; and 
that when any doubt remains about uſing 
cold water, at firſt, the chill ſhould be taken 
off. 


Cersus, with his uſual accuracy, ſays, 
cold water ſhould not be given before the 
fourth day, when the fever is at its height; 
then it ſhould be drank in great quantities, 
to cool the ſtomach and præcordia, and to 
procure a vomiting, where it is neceflary 
after which, the patient is to be well covered, 
that he may ſleep, by which means a profuſe 
ſweat will be raifed, which, he fays, is an 
immediate relief. But it is not to be given 


Com. 4, Set. 12, in Lib. de Vid. Rat. in M. A. 
Ff4 unleſs 
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unleſs there be great thirſt, and heat, and 
never when there are any pains or ſwelling 
about the præcordia, or any complaint in 
the lungs, or fauces, or an ulcer, or faintneſs, 
cr diarrhœa, or cough *. 


_ Giving very large draughts of cold water 
in the Cauſus, to procure vomiting or fweat- 
ing, after the manner of the ancients, is ſtill 
practiſed in Italy, where this fever is a com- 
mon attendant on the heat of ſummer. But 
they wait before they give it, until nature 
has in ſome meaſure conquered the diſeaſe. 
Ex Asrus ſays, this was the practice in his 
time. 


If cold water be uſed in our Endemial 
Cauſus, all the reſtrictions of CxISsuUS and 
Akrius are neceſſary to be obſerved. But 
the misfortune here is, that cold water is im- 
proper in the beginning of the diſeaſe, and 
our Cauſus is too rapid in its termination, to 
admit of any delay, or interval that is not 
be given at the ſame time the patient is under 
the operation of cathartics ; and from the firſt 


Lib. HI. Cap. 7. 
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moment of the diſeaſe, to the laſt, cathartics 
muſt be frequently adminiſtered. Our Canfus 
does not give us time to ſolace patients with 
grateful things; and to uſe cold water as an 
evacuant, would be riſking the loſs of time 
for an infufficient, or a doubtful remedy ; as 
we muſt not look forward to a fourteen days 
termination. 


The ſame objections operate againſt acids 
and fruits; and though lemonade, oranges, 
water melons, and granadillos, are extremely 
cooling and grateful, they interfere with ope- 
ration of purgatives, diſorder the ſtomach, 
when uſed at the fame time, and cauſe them 
to be rejected. 


Vitriolic acid ſhould never be given; all 
acids are aftringent, but this 1s particularly 
ſo: they contract the fibres of the ſtomach, 
and prevent purgatives from paſſing onwards 
through the inteſtines. Beſides, they de- 
ſtroy the effect of neutral faline purgative 
medicines. Lemon-juice and falt of worm- 


wood, given in an efferveſcent ſtate, is a 
proper auxiliary and febrifuge. But the acid 
and alkaline ſhould be duly proportioned to 

the 
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the exact point of neutrality, and fufficiently 
diluted with water. 


Soft, ſmooth drinks, free from any ſtimu- 
lating tendency, ſuch as barley-water, al- 
ways anfwer beſt for common drink, and 
are no impediment in the way of medicine. 


Glyſters are to be frequently given in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, particularly where the 
patient is coſtive, and to precede the uſe of 
cathartics, and aſſiſt their operation. 


The purging medicine to be uſed in the 
Yellow Fever is the TartarumVitrialatum Cryflal- 
Hatum or Sal Polychreftus, diſſolved in equal parts 
of Simple Cinnamon, and Common Mater; or in 
Simple Cimaman Water alone. It muſt be given 
in {mall doſes, every hour, until it operates; 
and the patient is to dilate copiouſly while it 
operates, with very weak chicken broth. The 
quantity of the Salt is four drams, to fix or 
eight ounces of water (as much as the water 
will diſſolve), and the doſe of it may be two 
table ſpoonfuls. In defect of this medicine, 
Sohable "Tartar, or Sal Catharticus Amarus, or 
Xanna and Cream of Tartar, muſt be uſed. 

I But 
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But let me caution practitioners againſt add- 
ing Emetic Tartar, in order to quicken the 
operation of theſe medicines ; which, how- 
ever uſeful it may often be in bilious difeaſes, 
may be fatal in this. 


Purging generally completes the ſuppreſſion 
of the fever, ard carries off the vomiting 3 


but it muſt be continued while the ſtools re- 
main bilious or fatid, otherwife the fever 
will riſe, and the vomiting return. 


In cafe the fever ſtill continues, the ſto- 
mach ſettled, and the bowels well evacuated, 
recourſe muſt be had to ſudorifics : repeated 
doſes of James's Powder, efferveſcent draughts, 
and plentifully diluting with barley-water, or 
balm, or mint tea, generally ſoon remove it. 


An intermiſſion being procured, bark, in 
ſubſtance, is immediately to be given, and re- 
peated every hour, in dram doſes, if the 

ſtomach will bear it, until twelve drams have 
been taken ; which is generally a ſufficient 
| ſecurity againſt the progreſs of the diſeaſe : 
but it muſt ſtill be continued, at longer inter- 
vals, for many days ; in ing mild cathar- 
tics, fuch as an infuſion of rhubarb and ta- 
marinds, 
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marinds, with, or without, a ſmall quantity 
of Sal Polychreſt, or by keeping the body 


HireyocRATEs, who ſeldom ſuppreſſed dif- 
eaſes, or took them intirely out of the hands 
of nature, in the manner P. ZAcixtra 
treated the Caufus, apprehended a relapſe, 
or ſome troubleſome complaint after a diſeaſe, 
where all the circumſtances had not appeared, 
which were ſuppoſed neceſſary to conſtitute 
a perfect criſis, 


He ſays, of what GaLxx calls the gemi 
Cauſus , that unlefs a folution happen by 
bleeding from the noſe, or fweats, with white 
thick ſedimentitious urine, or abſceſs, a relapſe 
will follow; or pains in the back, or legs, 
with thick expectoration, if the patient reco- 
ver: and that in the ſpurious Cauſus , which 
is attended with a coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, but not with a black tongue, a criſis 
never happens without ſome of theſe, or 


*Nariſſime per abſceſſum judicatur. 
Garten, Comment. 4 
+ Solvantur per abſceſſus magis, quam per excretiones, 
and ann acamenademaadcr-48 
G Alx, Comment. 4- 
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ſome other determinate ſymptoms, having 
firſt taken place®. 


But the ancients had not the Peruvian 
Bark, which, if good, and given in a proper 
quantity during a fair intermiſſion, though 
none of their critical fymptoms ſhall have 
happened, modern practitioners conſider their 
patient in perfect ſecurity. 

In the ſecond ſtage, or Metaptofis of this 
fever, which I believe will feldom happen 
where the preceding directions have been 
faithfully purſued ; we muſt draw a diſtinct 
line, or boundary, in the very beginning of 
it, and put a final period to bleeding. In 
this alarming ſtate, all the ſkill and power of 
phyſic muſt be ſummoned up, and quickly 
too, to oppoſe the various breaches which 
a. the entrance 
of death. 
* Judicatio minime contingit, nifi fanguis ex naribus pro- 
fluxerit, aut abſceſſus circa collum, aut crurum dolor obori- 


atur, et ſputa craſſa expuat (quz alvo ſuppreſſa contingunt), 
aut com dolor, aut pudendi livor obveniat. Teſticuli quo- 


De Rat. Via. in Morb. Acut. 
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The ſtrength now begins to fail; the puls 
is ſinking; the ſuffuſion of yellownefs is per- 
ceived in the eyes, neck and breaſt; the vo- 
every thing that is fwallowed. A coldnef 
here, not ſucceeded by fweat, or bilious dif- 
charges, is almoſt a certain mortal ſymptom. 


In this ſtate nothing but purging can re- 
move the vomiting, and fave the patient's life. 
Here the corruption of the humours begins, | 
and the ſtools are acrid, corrofive, and feetil 
to an extraordinary degree. 


The misfortune here is, that the ſtomach 
oppoſes all our attempts. The Tartarum vr 
triolatum, or Sal Polychreſt, is a nauſeous medi- 
cine; but there is no other proper medicine of 
which a ſmall quantity will purge, which i; 
the objection againſt Tamarinds, Cream of Tar- 
tar, and Manna; nor is there any other that! 
haveever foundequally cooling andattenuating- 
It muſt be given: and though part of it will be 
returned, yet ſome of it will remain ; and by 
repeating a very ſmall quantity every hour, 
ſtools will in time be procured, and generally 

urme, 


I ae. 3k. vn >. i. i. os Bs 
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urine, plentifully. If the patient have five or 
ſix ſtools, the vomiting will ceaſe. He muſt 
dilute with weak chicken broth. 


Glyſters may aſſiſt, with warm fomenta- 
tions frequently applied to the region of the 
præcordia, which ſometimes bring out a crop 
of acrid eruptions about the pit of the ſto- 
mach, on which the vomiting generally 
ceaſes; but in caſe theſe attempts fail, the 
patient ſhould be put into a tepid bath, and 
have a bliſter applied to his back, or to the 
infide of his thighs, or, what is more effec- 
tual, to the region of the ſtomach; and a 
diaphoretic treatment adopted, with James's 
Powder, in order to relieve the internal irrita- 
tion by revulſion, and enable the ſtomach to 
bear purgatives, which alone can carry off the 
offending humours, and remove that perver- 
ſion, as it were, of the periſtaltick motion, 
which is the ungovernable fymptom, and by 
its continuance, the moſt certainly mortal 
ſymptom of this fever. 


It is in vain to think of bark, and anti- 
ſeptics, though the approach of ſphacelation 
be evident. It is in vain to haraſs the miſer- 

able 
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able patient with vitriol, and a multitude of 
nauſeous an tormenting drugs. If ſtools 
can be procured, and the bowels kept con- 
ſtantly looſe, ſo that the acrid and putrid 
colluvies are carried off, as faſt as they are 
ſecreted from the diſeaſed maſs, that the ſto- 
mach may be preſerved, and be able to retain 


bark, the difeaſe may be conquered : if not, 
the patient wall. 


As to what is called fever, there is nothing 
after the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe that deſerves 
that name. Therefore after the firſt ſtage, 
bark is always to be given, when the ſtomach 
will bear it. The worſt evil that generally 
_ attends giving bark here a little too early, is 
oppreſſion, and load at the ſtomach ; which 
if glyſters do not remove, the purgative ſo- 
lation, or a watery infuſion of rhubarb, will; 
or the uniting ad 
the bark. 


Sometimes, ſoon after the firſt attack of 
the fever, an abatement of every ſymptom is 
obtained; and thoſe who are not well ac- 
quainted with the pulſe, and what extenſive 


evacuations this fever demands, conclude that 
| a re- 


tient is filled with flattering hopes of his re- 
covery. But the evacuations have been dif- 
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a remiſſton, or an intermiſſion, or a ſolution of 
the fever, is decided. But when this hap- 
pens before the third day, a ſtrict attention 
to the pulſe and the excretions, will diſcover 
the deception ; and ſhew, by their diſagreement, 


continued too ſoon, and have not been fuf- 
ficient to extinguiſh intirely the inflammatory 
diſpoſition of the diſeaſe ;—which now aggra- 
violence, and hurries the patient into the 
ſecond ſtage of the diſeaſe, and then ſoon 
out of the world. 


This circumſtance of the Endemial Cau- 
ins, I believe, has never been noticed before. 
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remiſſions, which do not happen in this 
fever 


Some of the ancients juſtly referred all 
continued fevers, to ſome ſpecies of inter- 
mittent. 


AzT1vs ſays, a Cauſus which exacerbates 
every day, is a fpecies of quotidian: that 
which exacerbates every other day, of a ter- 
tian, &c. and the difference only is, that the 
Caufus never comes on with rigor, nor inter- 
mits :—but when it exacerbates every other 
day, there is diminution of fever, like a re- 
miſſion *. 


Theſe remarks are of infinite importance 
m hot climates, and if rightly underſtood, 
or for ufing ſtimulants and bliſters to advan- 
ſions, where ſpontaneous criſes are not to be 
expected. And though what CzLsvs obſerves 
in fevers 1, often happens in hot climates, 
that the acceſſions are fo confounded, that 


* Tetrab. 2, Serm. 1, Cap-77- + Lib. III. Cap. 3 
can 
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can be correctiy aſcertained, yet it ſeldom 
happens in continued fevers, that one, and 
within the nycthemeron. 

Great caution is to be obſerved, when the 
yellowneis which is critical, difcovered in 
the eyes, on the third and fourth day, and 
a general ſuffuſion over the whole body, that 
the ſame treatment is not purſued, which is 
neceſſary, where that appearance is fympto- 
matical. 

YetIdo not fee how Towne could ſay, ch 
© the regular crifis of this fever generally dif- 
covers itſelf by a ſuffuſion of Bile all over 
© the furface of the whole body about the 
third day Nor why HitLazy ſhould 
fay, this total yellowneſs is ſo far from be- 
22222 that ĩt moſt 
4 commonly, on the contrary, proves a mor- 
© tal fymptom+}.” Oppoſite as theſe two 
opinions are, they are neither right, as they 


ſtand thus unqualified, for truth lies between 
them. 


Page 23. 
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A yellow ſuffuſion may be either critical, 
or ſymptomatical. Critical, as Towns fup- 
poſes, but it muſt be when there is a tranquil 
ceſſation, without languor, of all the other 
fymptomatical, as HitLary ſuppoſes, when 
accompanied with laſſitude, nauſea, or vomit- 


The caſe, in my opinion, ſtands exactiy 
thus, notwithſtanding HitLazy's idea that 
the yellowneſs cannot be critical, ſhould it 
appear before the eighth or ninth day. Per- 
haps HILLAAT had in contemplation what 
has been often quoted, and very properly, in 
European climates, as a general axiom *. 


But Hit.Lazy muſt often have had oppor- 
tunities, which perhaps he had forgotten, to 
know, that his contradiction of TowNE was 
ul founded. 


Great diſputes have ariſen in this part of 


the diſeaſe, concerning the application of 
blifters. Towns is ſtrenuous in * 


* Quibus per ſebres, morbus regius, ante diem ſeptimum 
obortus fucrit, malum, Aphor. 62, Sed. 4 
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for them; and HitLaxy as ſtrenuous againſt 
them. 


Towns ſays, © Blifters are alſo of great 
© moment and efficacy at this juncture, and 
&« are therefore not to be forborne any longer. 
4 The bile being now afloat, is to be dif- 
charged by every out-let, ua data parta rut. 
& It 1s almoſt incredible what large quantities 
& of this juice may be evacuated by the ex- 
t ternal uſe of Cantharides : for their ſalts en- 
t tering now, and mixing with the maſs of 
& blood, diffolve and attenuate the viſcid par- 
< ticles, prevent the growing lentor, and by 
their cauſtic quality, open the mouths of 
4 the veſſels for their expulſion. Another 
great benefit we gain from bliſters, is the 
© tendency they have to the bladder, by 
« which means another plentiful diſcharge of 
& the redundant bile is obtained; for by the 
&« precipitating, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
© thoſe particles to the urinary organs, they 
© throw off abundance of them by that ſe- 
c cretion. I can affirm from experience, that 
«© when they have been applied before it is 
© too late, a coma, the deadly fymptom of 
6 this diſtemper, has very rarely enſued . 
Page 46, 
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« bidden their application in it, I muſt ſay, 
gives me great ſatisfaction . 


It is hardly poſſible to conceive how theſe 
opinions, like the former, fo directly op- 

and yet both fo fyſtematically erro- 
neous, ſhould have eſcaped two men who 
had many opportunities of deciding with 
more precifion on the effefts of bliſters : 
but falſe theory perſuaded one; and falſe 
theory deterred the other. 


If blifters had that effect on the body 
which either of theſe gentlemen aſſert, they 
would certainly be improper in this fever. 
* maſs of blood, and diffolving and attenuat- 
ing its viſcid particles, would be a bad ar- 
gument for uſing them in this ſtate of the 
fever; nor would the quantity of bile eva- 
cuated by them, be of much fignification, if 
there were no better reaſons. Neither do 
they © cauſe the part on which they are laid 
© to ſphacelate and turn black, and open 
c paſſages into the thorax,” which HiLLazy 
cnpht to have known, was only an index of 
the general mortified condition of the pa- 
Page 170. 
884 
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tient's whole body, pointing direAly to 
death ; e 


Bliſters are found to be a ſafe and powerful 
remedy. Natives, and long reſidents in the 
Weſt-Indies, are ſeldom diſturbed by inflam- 


matory diſeaſes, and bliſters can ſcarcely ever 
be applied amiſs. They give a ſtimulus 
to the languid veſſels, and form a drain for 
the acrid ſerum of the blood, which often 


keep up diforders from debility, obſtruction, 
and irritation. 


If bleeding, purging, baths, and diapho- 
retics, do not remove the fever in its ſirſt 
ſtage — 


at. Mc. a, and blif- 
ters, do not remove it in the ſecond ſtage — 


If the vomiting cannot be ſuppreſſed, and 
bark retained :— 


The laft ſtage of the diſeaſe appears with 
its 


2 
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its direful vomiting ; which at firſt has gene- 
rally the appearance of the grounds of coffee; 
then that of a flate colour; and then dark, 
thick, and gramous. The interior furfaces 
of the body are all oozing out blood into 
their cavities, Every excretion is corrupted 
blood. 


I have ſeen people recover after the vomit- 
ing has reſembled coffee grounds, when any 
purgative medicine, united with a decoction 
of bark, could be made to pais downwards, 
that the unnatural actions of the ſtomach 
were reſpited ; and the ſtate of that organ, 
and the bowels, ſo relieved, that bark could 
be taken with any effect, from the power of 
the internal abſorbents being reſtored, which 
had been ſubverted by inceſſant vomiting. For 
in this ſtate of the vomiting, the rupture of 
the interior veſſels is only partial, and the 
demolition of the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube 
only commencing ; and though the proſpect is 
very gloomy, there are ſtill ſome rays of hope, 

But when this ſtate has continued for 
many hours, and the internal hzmorrhage 
becomes the ſtomach and bowels 
have loſt all power of reſtricting the blood 

veſſels; 
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veſſels; the bond of union between the folk 


and fluids, is diffolved, and the vital 
is too much ſunk ever to be raiſed. Then 
black, gangrenous, mortified blood, is dif. 
charged upwards and downwards, and there 
are no hopes of life *. 


The gr 5 gr 
baths, fomentations, and cataplaſms ; fina- 
piſms, and acnd cataplaſms to the feet; cam- 
phire, fnake-root, and cordial antifeptics, 
have been ſometimes of ſervice, even here, 
as many practitioners have ſaid ; and there- 
fore, though I am of a different opinion, they 
ſhould not be omitted. 


I ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to 
mention even the name of Opum in this fe- 
ver, had not Hi:Lazy adviſed it, and others 
raſhly followed his advice in giving it, to 
check the vomiting in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe. 

In a fever ſo highly inflammatory, wth 
the ſtomach in a conſtant ſtate of inflamma- 


#* «© Quibus per morbos acutos ... . - - - bilis atra, aut ve- 

* luti ſanguis niger ſubierit, "Hvac. an. 5 A 
 Hyyyoc. Aph. 23. 

tion, 
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tion, and the contents of the whole alimen- 
tary canal ſo hot, and acrid, it muſt be, what 
I believe it often has been, a fatal medicine. 


TRALLIAN is of opinion, where there 
is great watchfulneſs in the Caufus, that opi- 
ates ſhould be given; Quippe ſomnum in- 
« ducunt, et febrium vehementiam ardorem- 
que obtundunt :” but our Caufus admits 
of no ſuch remedy, as an antiemetic ; and ſo- 

er 


In regard to regimen, during the firſt three 
or four days, —thin, ſoft, cooling drinks, emul- 
fions, and chicken broth, befides the medi- 
cines, will be as much as the ſtomach can 
ſuſtain, even were any thing elſe neceſſary. 
After the crifis, or after the firſt ſtage of the 
proper articles for nouriſhment; with the 
addition of a ſpoonful of Madeira wine, 
where the patient is weak, languid, and ex- 
hauſted. Wine cheriſhes the ſtomach, and 
acts as a cordial, mixed with theſe nouriſh- 
ments : but if it be given any other way, it 
affects the head, and heats the patient. Wine, 
where it is neceſſary, ſhould be uſed in the 


The 
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The laſt patient I ſaw, in the laſt ſtage of 
the Yellow Fever, was Captain Mawnoop 
of the 55th regiment, at Port Royal, in 7. 
maica, on the 24th of September, 1780 
It was on the fourth day of his illneſs; he 
had been in the iſland ſeven weeks. 


I arrived at the lodgings of this much-ef- | 
teemed young mar, about four hours before 
His death. When I entered the room, he 
' was vomiting a black, muddy cruor, and was 
bleeding at the noſe. A bloody ichor was 
oozing from the corners of his eyes, and 
from his mouth and gums. His face was 
beſmeared with blood, and with the dulnefs 
of his eyes, it preſented a moſt diſtreſſing 
contraſt to his natural viſage. His abdomen 
was fwelled, and inflated prodigiouſly. His body 
was all over of a deep yellow, interſperſed 
with livid ſpots. His hands and feet were of 
a livid hue. Every part of him was cold, 
except about his heart. He had a deep 
ma; and was, at my firſt ſeeing him, as | 
thought, in his perfect ſenſes. He looked at 
the changed appearance of his ſkin, and er- 
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preſſed, though he could not ſpeak, by his 
fad countenance, that he knew life was ſoon 
to yield up her citadel, now abandoning 
the reſt of his body. Exhauſted with vo- 
miting, he at laſt was ſuffocated with the 
blood he was endeavouring to bring up, and 

"I | 


ON THE 


LOCKED-JAW. 


— 


9 the exceſs of credulity, or 
downright infidelity, be moſt deroga- 
tory from ſcience, is a queſtion in phyſic, 
difficult, I believe, for medical caſuiſts them- 
{elves to determine. 


Exempt from the prejudice of extremes, a 
prudent phyſician will take a middle ground, 
and arm himſelf with a certain portion of 

ite 
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pyrrhoniſm upon moſt occaſions :—and par- 
ticularly in applying the theory and doctrines 
of thoſe who have furniſhed the world with 
hiſtories of ſpaſmodical affections. Sic veris 
ſalſa remiſcent. 


neral, or univerſal rigid ſpaſm (craps, Comoul- 
ffo, Contrattio, Diftentio Nervorum) in which the 
muſcles of the neck were affected, by the 
name of 7irerxs, which was fubdivided, ac- 
cording to the parts further affected, into 
exiohororocy and turpoob;roras GALEN every 
where makes the fame diſtinction *. 


When the neck, body, arms and legs 
were ſtraight, rigid, and inflexible, with the 
mouth faſtened, that ſtate was called a Te- 
anos. 


When the neck and thorax were thruſt 
forward, and the body curved and bent 
backward, with the hands clinched, and the 
backward, that was called an Opas. 


When the head was bowed forward, and 
| © Introdudt. ſeu Medic. Cap. 13 et in aliis locis- 


the 


the ein fixed to the ſternum, with the tho- 
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rax depreſſed, the ſpine of the neck and tho- 
rax gibbous, the hips turned outward, the 
hands clinched, and the legs extended, that 
was called an Emprofthetonss. 


The general name, however, was Tetancs, 
which Cxxsus calls Rigor Nervorum*, and 
ſubdĩvides it according to the Greeks f; we 
have adopted the word Tetanus from the 
Latin writers, in our languaze, but more 
commonly that of the Lecked- Faw. 


All nations have preſerved the ancient 
diviſion of the Tetaum into three ſpecies ; 
which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and admitted in the rank 
of diſeaſes, without any examination, or ſuſ- 
picion that the ſubject was queſtionable. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions, deſcrip- 
tive of three diſtin ſpecies of original ſpaſm, 
I think, ſuppoſing the three affections really 
exiſted, that they ought not to be confidered 
as ſeparate ſpecies, but as different degrees of 


* Lib. II. Cap. 1. 


+ Lib, IV. Cap. 3 
H h uni- 
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degree of which conſtitutes — 
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s inſtances a curious caſe, in 
WIIII which 
| ® Prax. Med. Lib. I. Cap. 3. 


every 
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every part of a lady's body was convulſed, or 
rendered ſtiff and rigid, by turns. Sometimes 
her head was turned to the right fide, then 
to the left, then backward, as in the Opiſ- 
thotonus, then forward, as in the Emproſ- 
thotonus. She was always relieved by the 
fumes of Tobacco, blown up her noſtrils; but 
the ſpaſms always returned in fome place or 
other, ſoon after that remedy was deliſted 
from *. 


This is ſomething like what Ltnp relates 
to have happened, in a caſe which he calls an 


Opitbotonus, at Haflar Hoſpital. He fays, © it 
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«* was remarkable, that an application of 


Opium and Camphire to the feet, inſtantly 
ec removed the ſpaſm; which, upon taking 
« off the application, immediately returned, 
<« with its to: mer violence. An effect which 
&« was ſeveral times produced by the repeated 
« application of theſe medicines 1. 

Such a ſimple affection, or partial rigidity 
of the muſcles of the neck, was the cafe of a 
patient mentioned by ForxzxesTvus, which he 
calls an Emprofthotonus. For he fays the woman 


* De Motu Muſculari. + Page 228. 
Hh 2 & came 
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& came to him” for advice; and as he gave 

her only an infignificant ointment, to apply 
to the parts, and fays the cafe did not prove 
fatal, it could not be a very ferious diforder®*. 


I believe there is no other Emproftbotonus 
than theſe kinds of partial nervous affections; 
and what has been defined as fuch, as a ge- 
neral muſcular ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, in my opi- 
nion, never had exiſtence; for of nearly an 
hundred people that I have ſeen periſh by the 
Tetanus, from wounds and accidents in the 
Weſt-Indies, I never faw any thing like what 
is called an Emprofibotonus. I have alfo inquired 
among the oldeſt practitioners there, and no 
one ever faw it. Nor do I believe that any 
practical writer of reputation pretends to 
have feen it. I obferved, though I did not 
mention it in the firſt edition of this book, 
that Lind ſays, in a long courſe of practice 
in England, he has ſeen the Emprofbotonns f; 
and I have lately been told that a decided caſe 
of it, has came within the knowledge of ano- 
ther perſon. —Should my infidelity remain, it 
extends not to impeach the veracity of any 


Lib X. Obſ. 113. + Page 281. 
» man. 
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man. I know, as I am the only perſon who 
has expunged the name of Emprofthotonus 
from the nofological inventory, that neither 
my authority, nor what I have already faid, 
would be fuſficient to difprove the exiſtence 
of the dĩſeaſe, were it poſſible it could exiſt, 
according to the laws of phyſiology. 


It is ſingular that Eruul IIR ſhould inſiſt 
that HirrockArEs means the Emprofibotonus®, 
in the 35th Aphoriſm of the 4th Section, 
where he ſays, © In a fever where there is a 
« ſudden perverſion of the neck, with diff- 
& culty of fwallowing, without any tumor, 
& it is fatal.” 


Others inſiſt that the Emproſthotonus is 
meant where HierocraTEs ſpeaks of Tetani 
about the loins+: but that cannot be, be- 
cauſe HieeocxaTEs ſays, thoſe convulſions 
proceeding from atrabilarious humours, cauſ- 
ing obſtructions, are cured by bleeding. Nor 
does the fubſequent paſſage confirm that to 
be his meaning there I. 

* De Spirit. Animal. Vitiolo Motu, Cap. 9. 

+ Tires 3 bete Lib. de Vii. Rat. in Morb. Acut. 
J Oturaz & «70 Tay dur Gfedpas ih be a, ara KC 
H h 3 — 
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He fays, in cne place, that there are two 
or three forts of Tetaui a, but he deſcribes 
only the Team, and Opifthotonus; and in 
another place he ſays, that there are three 
forts of Tetani i, but here he is more explicit; 
and after deſcribing the Tetanzs and Opsfhoto- 
aus, he ſays, the other Tetanus} is leſs fatal 
than the former : and that in this, the whole 
body is convulſed, but that it ſometimes af- 
fects only ſome particular part: and that the 
patient walks about at firſt, then takes to his 
bed; and when the pains and fpaſms abate, 
he riſes, and perhaps walks up and down for 
a few days; and is afterwards attacked with 
the ſame pains, and alſo with a difficulty in 
ſwallowing his food, and perhaps ſuffocation. 
But the methods uſed in the other Tetan, 
and a glyſter of cremor of boiled ptiſan and 
honey, ſpeedily cure this diſeaſe. © 


the ſymptoms of the Teams; the direful 
train of evils already mentioned ſufficiently 


* Tiras d Tpz7e, Lib. de Dieb. Judicat. 
+ ere, Lib. de Internis AﬀeRt, 
; Annes Tra, 


It is unneceſſary to give a minute detail of | 
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characterize it, and are well known to prac- 
titi 


There have been many incorrect, deficient, 
and ſuperſſuous accounts of this diſeaſe; but 
to the honour of the great father of phyſic, 
there has never been one fo diſtin and plain, 
zs what he has given us, in his third book 
De Mu; and alſo in his book De Diebus 
Judicatoriis, which he repeats in his book De 


have more the air of curioſity than of ſcience. 
They have drawn the diſeaſe with ſome mi- 
nute lines which ſeldom or never appear, and 
cal ftrong lineaments. That is not the caſe 
with HirrocxArzEs. 


It ſeems to me, that Caarmzas, of South 
Carolina, had never read any thing more of 
what Hieeoczartes ſays of this diſeaſe, than 
the three caſes of Opyfhotonus, in the fifth 
book of Epidemics. Otherwiſe it is impoſ- 
fible he ſhould have faid, that there has not 
been © any thing like a full deſcription given 
« of the diſeaſe, by any ancient or modern 
Hh4 « author; 
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« author;” and © that the few ſymptoms 
« HieyocRATES recounts, do not fſhew 
cc themſelves with us*,” 


I never ſaw the diſeaſe without every fymp- 
tom HieyocRATEs recounts in the third book 
de Morbis : nay, fuch are his accuracy and dif- 
crimination, that no one but himſelf, among 
the ancients, has noticed the principal patho- 
gnomonic, which, beſides the bending of the 
body, diſtinguiſhes the Opgfhotonus from the 
Tetanus: and the moderns who have noticed it, 
have not made the diſtinction. This is,—on 
the return of the ſpaſm, after a temporary re- 
miſſion, in the Op;ftbotonus, the patient is fo 
ſtrongly convulſed, by the ſudden contrac- 
tion of all the muſcles at once, that he 
ſprings up in the bed, and without great 
care will be forced intirely out of it, on the 
floor. 

On viſiting people in this diſorder, I have 


often found them upon the ground, when 
their attendants have neglected them. 


Medical Obſervations and Enquiries, Vol. I. p. 89- 
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on the ſpaſms when they have remitted, 
Once, as I entered the hut of a man, who 


ſeized with a violent contraction of all the 
muſcles, that curved his body like a bow, 


were in a corner of his hut. By the fall 
he cut his head very much, and divided the 
temporal artery : he died within two hours. 
It was the third day of the diſeaſe ; the cauſe 
of which was not aſcertained. 


ArzTzvs and Czirus AurRELIaNUs, who 
have given the moſt minute deſcriptions of 
the diſeaſe, have both omitted this circum- 
ſtance :—and Czriwvs AurELianus only 
quotes HieyocxATEs for the clinching of the 
hands in the Op:;fbotonus, as if he had never 
ſeen it himſelf. Though this, in which Hiep- 
FOCRATES ſays, the thumb 1s often locked 

mn 
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in the hand by the fingers, is another almoſt 
invariable ſign in the Opyfhotonus, yet Cuar- 
MERs fays, the wriſts and fingers ſeem not 
© to be affected. 


There are herc, as in other diſeaſes, dif- 
ferent ſymptoms in different kabits. But 
when the patient is not plethoric, nor of an 
inflammatory tendency, though breathing 
be interrupted during the ſpaſms, the pulſe, 
m general, is nearly as regular as in health : 
and the patient remains in his perfect ſenſes 
to the laſt ; when he is demoliſhed by cata- 
byfis, or cut off, by a great convulſion, 
which at once ſubverts both the vital and 
animal functions. 


thetones is the extreme degree of Tetanus, are 
port my opinion, that there is no fuch diſ- 
eaſe as an Emprofbetonus, as a muſcular and 
peculiar degree of univerſal ſpaſm. 


When the fibres of all the muſcles of the 
body are put to their extremeſt exertion, the 
cervical, dorial, and poſterior muſcles, being 

more 
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more in quantity, have too much power to 
be refiſted by the anterior muſcles, and the 
body is bent backwards; as the flexors of the 


and therefore the hands are clinched. 


All the anterior muſcles are exerted to their 
utmoſt in the Opfhotonus; but thoſe that 
make the moſt reſiſtance againſt their poſterior 
antagoniſts, are the Maffoide; of the neck, 
and the Refi; of the abdomen. Theſe are 
ſwelled up, and are as hard to the feel, and 


as rigid, as pieces of wood. 


This refutes SYLv1vus's notion of mi- uni- 
_ ver ſal ſpaſm, as far as relates to the anterior 
and poſterior parts of the body. For if 
the nerves endue the muſcles with energy, 
the anterior muſcles can never be univerſally 
affected without the poſterior muſcles. It is 
otherwiſe in reſpect to the lateral muſcles ; 
the ſides may be aſſected ſeparately, from the 
diſtribution of the nerves, as we obſerve in 
the Henuplegia. MorxGacnt inftances a caſe 
of Tetanus, which on the morning of the 
patient's death, the fifth day, ceaſed from 
being univerſal, and the ſpaſms and rigidity 


continued 
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continued only on one fide of him; con- 

ſtituting what is called the Pleurothotonus. He 

mentions this, becauſe MErcuriantis afſerts, 

that a lateral Tetanus cannot happen, and only 
the three ſpecies before mentioned . 


I am of the fame opinion as MEexcurraiis, 
as far as relates to original Pleurothetont ; for 
nothing 1s proved by Mond acx1's cafe, but that 
the univerſal paralyſis which generally pre- 
cedes death in the Tetanus, here commenced 


All writers mention the pathognomonic 
pain, and ſpaſm under the fternum; and 
HieyockATEs himfelf mentions violent pains, 
in general, which attend this diſeaſe. It ſeems 
conformable to reafon, that it ſhould never 
be otherwiſe ; but it is otherwiſe frequently. 
I have known people in the Tetanus with the 
ſweat running off them from the agonizing 
pulling of the muſcles, who have neverthe- 
leſs told me, though they felt a diſtreſs, 
which they could not deſcribe, yet they could 
not ſay it was actual pain. Partial ſpaſm, 
every perſon who has been waked in the 


* Letter X. Article 2. 


night 
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night with the cramp in the calf of the leg, 


knows to be ſevere pain; but general ſpaſm 
is not fo always. 


It is evident what dependance the muſcles 


than in any inſtance he has given, himſelf : 
and that there are great miſtakes concerning 
the ſeat, and effects of ſenſibility, and irri- 
tability. 


HalLER places ſenſibility in 1 Nervous, and 
irritability in muſcular, parts. 


I have loſt many patients in the Lacked- 
Faw after amputations; and never found 
kaving out the nerves, or whether ligatures 
were made, or not, cauſed the ſmalleſt dif- 
ference in the event 3 nor were any ſecurity 


againſt the 3 nor diminiſhed the 
{ſymptomatic fever. 


How far the ſenſibility of the nerves, or the 
irritability of the muſcles are concerned in 
the Tetanus, or how the muſcles thould act 
in ſympathy, without the nerves appearing 

to 
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to be any way affected, is, I believe, in as much 
obſcurity as GaLEN's © principalis animæ vis.” 


The Locked- Jaw appears to be a diſeaſe in- 
tirely of irritability. Negroes, who are moſt 
ſubject to it, whatever the cauſe may be, 
are void of ſenſibility to a ſurpriſing degree. 
They are not ſubject to nervous diſeaſes. 
They fleep found in every diſeaſe; nor does 
any mental diſturbance ever keep them 
awake. They bear chirurgical operations 
much better than white people: and what 
would be the cauſe of infupportable pain to 
a white man, a Negro would almoſt diſregard. 
I have amputated the legs of many Negroes, 
who have held the upper part of the limb 
themſelves. 


The Algerines and Moroccans are as much 
diſtinguiſhed for privation of ſenſibility, as Ne- 
groes. This, writers of romance attribute 
to heroiſm, and 'greatneſs of foul. 

Mr. Javits Mara, now ambaſſador from 
his Majeſty, to the Emperor of Morocco, in a 
letter I received from him, dated at Tangiers, 
on the 20th of December 1787, corroborates 
the fact. He ſays, the uſual puniſhment of the 
* 
cc 
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= hand or fot in ene hand, and kako ut 
« the joint till it is off. The ſtump is imme- 
cc diately dipped in a kettle of hot pitch, and 
ec never has any other dreſſing; yet it is but 
« very rarely that any of them die ;—and 
ct the ſtump looks as well when healed, as if 
c the operation had been performed by the 
« moſt ſkilful furgeon. I have feen ſeveral un- 
« dergo this puniſhment ; they weat through 
« the operation, with an indifference, that 

is aſtoniſhing; for by their countenance 
& you would think they were ſhaking hands 
e with the executioner.” 


Suſceptibility of the Tetanus, whether ori- 
ginal or ſymptomatical, does not depend on 
age, nor ſex; neither is it confined to the 
human ſpecies. Every ſpecies of animal is 
ſubject to it. I have ſeen many horſes die of 
it. It ariſes in animals from many of the 
lame cauſes that produce it in human beings. 

Of the obvious cauſes of the Tetanus, in 
the human race, bruifes, wounds, particularly 
| of the toes and fingers, fractures, diſlocations, 
4 | mif< 
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arri — 
obſtructed perſpiration, and fleeping in wet 
clothes, or in the cold night air, are the 

cine 

Painful injuries are not ſo often the cauſe of 
the Tetaumt, as thoſe which are more trivial. 
I have known inſtances where it has 
been cauſed by a flight lacerated wound on a 
finger, or toe; but never one from the ſevereſt 
flogging, in military puniſhment. No pain, 
however excruciating, excited on the ſurface 
of the body, from the great ſenſibility of the 
ſkin, is capable of producing it. I have ſeen 
it cauſed by muſcular writation, where no 
confiderable branch of a nerve was near the 


HirrocxArxs ſays, all ſpaſms are cauſed 
either by repletion, or inanition *. 


As to the cure of the different degrees of 
Tetanus, making allowance for habit, age, and 
conſtitution, they are, as CELsus obſerves, 
all to be treated in the fame manner. And 
this treatment ſtands juſt where it did in the 
time of HierocxaTEts. All that has been 
* Aphoriſm 39, Sect. 6. 


written 
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written about it ſince, amounts to nothing 
but unavailing words: and thoſe who fancy 
they have diſcovered a better method of treat- 
ing this diſeaſe than may be collected from 
HiepocrAaTEs, ARETEus, Cgrsus, and 
FKox ra, have deceived themſelves, and all 
who have believed in them. 


If it be urged that the application of mer- 
curial frictions, is an invention of the mo- 
derns, in this diſeaſe, I anfwer, it is my opi- 
nion, that mercury uſed in the Tetanus hae 
killed more people than it has cured. And 
further, that I ſuſpect, thoſe who have re- 
covered when this remedy has been uſed, 
would have recovered without it. For many 
people have been attacked by the Tetanns, in 
the Weſt-Indies, under a courſe of mercury. 


HirrockArxs ſays, that diſeaſes from re- 
pletion muſt be cured by evacuations; and 
diſeaſes from inanition, by repletion *. 

GaLen ſays, that ſpaſms from inanition 
are incurable : but when they ariſe from ple- 
thora, and inflammation, they are cured by 
* Aph. 22, Sect. 2. 

2 0 eva- 
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evacuations . In other reſpects he mentions 
nothing of conſequence, beſides the practice 
of HierOcnATEs f. | 


All the patients HiryocnA Ts appears to 
have had under his care in the Opyfhotonus 
from wounds, died. And fo, I believe, have 
all the patients that every other perſon has 


cauſed by a wound. 


The four cafes of Opifhotonus which Hir- 
yOcRATEs relates in his fifth and ſeventh 
books of Epidemics, were from external in- 


tient was ſeized on the tenth day, and fweated 


* Methodi Medendi, Lib. XII. Cap. 8, et de Tremors, 


Palpitatione, Convulfione ct Rigore, Cap. 8. 


+ Introdudt. fen Medic. Cap. 13- 
much, 


had, when the diſeaſe was complete, and 
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much, and died on the third day of the 
diſeaſe. Another was from a luxation, or 
contuſion, of his great toe; this patient died 
on the third day of the diſeaſe . The other 
was from applying ſome corroding medicine 
to a clean ulcer, on the leg, near the ancle, 
by the tendon; the day is not mentioned 
when this patient died. 


He ſays in his Aphoriſms, that Spaſm 
happening after a wound is mortal +; and 
that thoſe who are ſeized with a Tetanus 

die within four days; or if they furvive the 
fourth day they recover}. Czrsvs is of the 
ſame opinion F. But Hieyocr ATEs, in ano- 
ther place, extends the period of danger to 

the third, fifth, ſeventh, or fourteenth day ||. 


Many of the wounded men in the French 
| ſquadrons, laſt war, in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, died of the Locked-Jaw. It was re- 
marked by the furgeons in M. Dach?'s fleet, 
that almoſt all the wounded men who were 


* I have faid latin or contuffon, becauſe this caſe is 
wice related, with ſome variation. In the fifth book the text 
une, and in the ſeventh book it is cn 
Ark. 2, Set. 5. 4 Aph. 6, SeR. 5. 
$ Lib. IV. Cap. 3. I De Morbis, Lib. III. 


li 2 ſent 
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ſent on ſhore, after the action, died of the 

Lacked- Faw, and but very few of thoſe who 

c 
It, 


I never found, after a wound, or a chirur- 
gical operation, in the Weſt-Indies, that 
there was any time, until the patient was in- 
tirely well, exempted him from the infult of 
this diſeaſe. 


In 1772 I trepanned the ſkull of a young 
man, of the name of Sheppard, for a frac- 
ture, at Hope Eſtate, near Kingſton in Ja- 
maĩca; the wound went on well, and every 
ſymptom was favourable. He was ſeized 
with a Tetanus thirty days after the operation, 
and died on the third day. 


I never ſaved one patient who had a com- 
plete Tetanes after an operation; but have 
prevented many, I believe, by giving bark, 
as ſoon as poſlible, after every operation, 
with anodynes every night, and attending to 
the ſtate of the bowels. Bleeding often, 
purging occaſionally, and an extremely low 
diet, is the beſt ſecurity in fractured ſkulls, 
and injuries of the head. Sheppard's Tetanus 

3 Was 


wo TT 
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was occaſioned by his imprudence. He walked 
out of the houſe, ate ſome falted herring, 
and drank ſome punch, on the day previous 
to his being attacked. 


On the 12th of March, 1779, I was called 


to a man named Magſbel, at Daniel Gullys, a 


ſhipwright, in Kingſton, whoſe ſkull was 
fractured by a brick falling on his head. The 


expoſe the cranium to fight; and to avoid, as 
I hoped, the error of the good, as well as 
great HieyocRATES *;—for the confeſſion of 
which miſtake, his candour has been fo much 
admired by all ſucceeding ages f. I made a 
ſection of confiderable extent, to embrace, as 


thought, all the injury; that I might not 


De Morb. Vulg. Lib. V. 28. 
+ A ſuturis ſe deceptum eſſe Hroca Ars memoriæ 
tradidit, more ſcilicet magnorum virorum, et fiduciam mag - 
narum rerum habentium. Nam levia ingenia, quia nihil 
habent, nihil fibi detrabunt. Magno ingenio, multaque ni- 
fefſio: præcipueque in eo minifterio, quod utilitatis cauſa 
poſteris traditur ; ne qui decipiantur eadem ratione, qua quis 
ante deceptus eft.”* Czrsvs, Lib. VIII. Cap. 4- 
113 


be 
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covered ſuch a fracture as I never ſaw before, | 
nor fince. I took away eight pieces of broken 
bone, one of which was driven two inches 
mto the brain. A dram weight of the brain 
came out with the piece of bone, and a por- 
round the junction of the ſagittal and coronal 
futures, and took in part of the frontal, and 
both parietal bones. Pieces of each of theſe 
bones were taken away. 


On the 15th I traced a long crack croſs the 
bone, from the ſagittal future, and found it 
neceſſary to extend the removal of the ſcaly, 
by another ſection, and to apply the trepan 
at the extremity of the fiſſure, to elevate the 
depreſſion, and remove what bone was re- 
quired, that the extent of the internal in- 
jury might be aſcertained, and the brain re- 
heved. I took away from the upper angle of 
the left parietal bane only, as much, when 
put to the former pieces of the ſame bone, 
as made nearly a triangle, each fide of which 
meaſured about four inches. 
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The cauſe of this extraordinary miſchief, 
was not from the violence by which the brick 


fell, for it fell but a little diſtance from his 


head: but it was owing to the extraordinary 
thinneſs of the ſkull bone, which ſcarcely 
exceeded the thickneſs of a line. The union 
of the tables was fuch, that the diploe was 
to whom I ſhewed the bones, and to whom 
this remarkable caſe was known, confeſſed 
they had never ſeen any thing like the thin- 
neſs of the bone, except in children. 


and from the great loſs of blood, carried off 
the ſtupor and vomiting; which was kept 
under, and other untoward fymptoms pre- 
vented, by glyſters, and purging the patient 
often. He was not plethoric, and from hav- 
ing loſt much blood at firſt, I did not find 
it neceſſary to bleed him afterwards, in the 
courſe of the cure. 


A few days after the operation he became 


Tetanic. I defpaired of my patient, and be- 
lieving no medicine could fave him, I gave 


2 0 drops of lau- 
114 danum 
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danum every night. This alarming appear- 
ance went off of itſelf in a few days, and a 
hemiplegia ſucceeded, which continued the 
ſame, through the whole of the cure; which 
was five months in completing. I ſaw the 
man ſome years afterwards, and he had 


regained much of the uſe of his paralytic 
fide. I attribute this man's eſcape to the ef- 
fuſion of blood in the operation; and to the 
extraordinary diligence and tenderneſs with 


which my pupil, Mr. Lewis Harttam, at- 
tended him afterwards, and dreſſed the 
wound. | 


Though I have but little expectation that 
there ever will be diſcovered any ſpecifical, 
and certain method of curing the Tetanus, I 
do not pretend to ſay a Tetanus will not yield 
to ſome kind of treatment. A flight one, 
from cold, and obſtructed perſpiration, will. 
Sometimes even to a warm bath, and electri- 
city: and often to diaphoretics with anodynes. 
And when, as HrrrocxaArrs ſays, the pa- 
tient ſurvives the fourth, fifth, ſeventh, or 
fourteenth day, the diſeaſe, I believe, is al- 
moſt always curable ;—and I wonder writers 
ſhould lay fo much ſtreſs, and think ſo much, 
of 
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of having cured a patient who has laboured 
under this difeafe for a fortnight, three weeks, 
or a month; knowing, as every perſon muſt 
who has practiſed long in the Weſt-Indies, 
that a mortal Tetanus is ſeldom or never a te- 
dious one; and believing, that any Tetanus 
exceeding the time before mentioned, will 
abate ſpontaneouſly, without any medicine 
at all. 


In 1776, I cured a Captain Thompſon (from 
America), in Kingſton, of a Tetanus, only by 
putting him into a warm bath, three times a 
day, and giving him ſmall doſes (for that part 
of the world) of laudanum, and antimonial 
wine. This medicine kept up a great perſpi- 
ration, caufed by the bath; which I judged 
to be the moſt proper method of treating a 
Tetanus as his was, from obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, from the night air. But he had the 
diſeaſe ten days. The next patient I treated 
in the ſame manner died. 


The fame apparent acceſs and difappoint- 
ment have been experienced from great 
quantities of Bark and Wine: Theriaca and 
Wie: Mercurial Frictions: Muſk, Cam- 
Phire, 
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phire, and Aſſafctida.— Of Saccharum Sa- 
turni, which I have heard commended in this 
diſeaſe, I can only ſay, that I have never 
known it produce either good or harm. A 
man, to my knowledge, took fix drams of 
the Sugar of Lead in three days, in a Locked- 
Jew, without producing any effect whatever. 


from opium. The ſtomach will ſometimes 
bear a dram of opium every two or three 
hours, for three days together, without pro- 
often without the alteration, of any one 
ſymptom. But here I muſt remark, that I 
never found any uſe from a large quantity of 
opium, where a ſmall quantity had not firſt 


Practitioners, in countries where the 
Lacked-Faw is a common diſeaſe, have ſeldom 
found the ſame remedy to fucceed twice, ſuc- 
ceſfively. Chagrined with continual diſap- 
pointment, they fly to every thing that of- 
fers but the ſmalleſt hope, and are induced 
to try the powers of medicine, in doſes, that 
might ſurpriſe people practiſing in temperate 
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climes, where this ſtrong rigidity of the 
muſcles, which, if bent by force, would 
cauſe inſtant death, is ſeldom ſeen. 

This has been done ſo often, with ſuch ex- 
tent of poſological experience, that they read 
without improvement, thoſe inſtructions, 
that are given for the treatment of the Teta- 


unt, which are fabricated in countries where 
the diſeaſe is almoſt unknown. 


Linp ſays, «© In a caſe of Oh, at 
« Haſlar Hoſpital, the Extractum Thebaicum 
<« was given, to the quantity of a ſcruple, in 
t jeſs than twenty-four hours; and that 
« rn ſhould be given at the ſame time 
& mercurial friction and the warm bath are 
« uſed, to procure fleep®.” The firſt re- 
mark would have been more coincident with 
the practice of thoſe who ſee the diſeaſe al- 
moſt every day, if the quantity of opium 
had been an ounce, inſtead of a ſcruple; 
and the latter, though the fame error is 
countenanced by ZEcIntTA, with their ob- 
ſervations, if he had ſaid, that no quantity of 


* Pages 288, 259. 
opium 
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opium whatever will, with any certainty, pro- 
cure ſleep in an Op,/thotones :—and that there 
are many doubts whether opium, given alone, 
has ever been of any utility at all. 


Prevention 1s better than cure. And i, 
where the cure of diſeaſes is probable, and 
even certain, this precept is never violated 
without forrow, the miſery of neglecting it 
here, falls ſo heavy on the unhappy patient, 
that no ſkill nor attention afterwards, will 
be found equal to overtake, and make atone- 
ment for, the omiſſion. 


When a wound or contuſion has been re- 


ceived, in the fingers or toes in particular, or 
when an amputation, or any other chirur- 


ical operation has been performed, the fymp- 
tomatic fever, and irritation of the wound, 
are to be removed as ſoon as poſſible, by ape- 
rients, or glyſters, with cooling and diluting 
medicines, anodynes, and a careful regimen. 
The patient at the fame time is to be kept in 
a cool room; and the wound to be expedi- 
tioufly brought to a ſtate of good digeſtion. 


If the wound be a ſmall one, a poultice, 
frequently renewed, over any foft and light 
dreſſing, 


> WF TW” 
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dreſſing, is generally the beſt application, at 
firft. If it be a large one, or from an amputa- 
tion, the beſt dreſſing, until the ſwelling and 
inflammation are gone, is olive oil on pledgets 
of lint, with a warm digeſtive plaſter on tow, 
over all. Warm fomentations are to be uſe 


before the dreflings ; which, after the firſt 


dreſſing, muſt never be ſeldomer than once, 
and very often twice a day: and the wound 
is to be as little as poſſible expoſed to the air. 


When the fymptomatic fever has abated, 
bark is to be immediately given, and often 
repeated, and an anodyne every night. And 
let the appearance of the wound be what it 
may, bark ſhould always be given occaſionally 
until the patient is well; for I have often 
known, when the wound has been nearly 
healed, where the diſcharge has been always 
good, and no fymptom of irritation appear- 
ing, that the Locked-Faw has ſuddenly, and 
unexpeRedly, come on, and deſtroyed the pa- 
tient. 


If the wound be in the hand or foot, from 
a ſplinter of wood, or a thorn, or a nail, or 
2 piece of glaſs, a hot ſteam ſhould be applied 


to 
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to the part, at each dreſſing, which ſhould 
be a poultice. Dilatation is ſometimes neceſ- 
fary, where, in a deep wound, with a ſmall 
onfice, there is much heat, and pain, and no 
diſpoſition toward digeſtion ;—or making 
a tranſverſe inciſion down through a 
Pg lf 
veſſels partially divided or if on a finger or 
a toe, amputating the part intirely on the 
firſt appearance of any Tetanic fymptom :— 
and if a thin acrid fanies be diſcharged, warm 
be applied : and bark be given m large doſes, 
often, with wine, where the conſtitution is 
funk, and the patient weak, or aged. Theſe 
are the beſt prophyladtics againſt the Lockes- 


HieeocRATES ſays, that a fever, with white 
thick urine, is a critical ſolution of an Opiſ- 
thotonsu®; and that a fever coming on where 
there is a Spaſm or Tetanus, removes the dif- 
eaſe f. Practice confirms this to be true; 


* Coac. Prænot. 362. 


+ Aphor. 57, Sect. 4 
and 
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* De Morbis, Lib. III. + Apbor ; 
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broth ; and ſtrong ſternutatories to be uſed ; 
and the patient to be fomented; or warm 
and pinguious liquids to be applied in bladders 
all over his body; and he is to be well rubbed 
with a great quantity of warm ol, particu- 
larly on the parts moſt affected *. 


He recommends, as another remedy, 
made, at ſome little diftance from a fire; 
and warm things applied afterwards ; and a 
fotus made of wormwood, bay-leaves, hen- 
bane ſeed, and frankincenſe, macerated to- 
gether in white wine, in an earthen pot, 
with an equal quantity of oil put to it, 
which being made hot, the head and body is 
to be well anointed with it. Afterwards the 
patient is to be covered, that he may fweat 
profuſely : and to drink, if he can be made 
to fwallow, otherwiſe it is to be put into his 
noſtrils, a mixture of warm honey and water; 
and alſo plentifully of good white wine. Theſe 
things are to be repeated every day f. 


He does not mention cupping; but ARET £Us, 
Cersus, ArrIvs, AEGcINET A, and moſt other 


De Morbis, Lib. III. + De Intern. Aſſe Sion. 
ancient 
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ancient writers, as well as the Arabians, ad- 
viſe it; ſome with ſcarifications, and fome 
without; upon the neck, ſpine, breaſt, and 
parts moſt affected. P. AcimzTA adviſes 
the parts to be covered with wool, wetted 
with oil; and where the difeafe has been of 
long duration, to put the patient into a tub 
of oil twice a day, but he is not to remain 
long in it, as it will weaken him. 


The remedy that has been found during 
the laſt fifty years, between the tropics, to 
fucceed ofteneſt in this deplorable diſeaſe, is 
the cold water proceſs of HirrocxarES. But 
this remedy has been ſo mprudently and in- 
diſcrimunately uſed at Cayanne, Martinique, 
Hyſpaniola, and in the Engliſh Colonies, that 
it has fallen into diſrepute, as many have 
been killed ſuddenly by it. I ſuppoſe the 
want of ſucceſs, attending the unproper ap- 
plication of cold water, made Paul. /EG1nETA 
fo illiberal againſt this doctrine of Hreeo- 
CRATES®, 


*<« At vero frigidz aſſuſionem (velut Hiepyocnarzs dicit) 
* quum maxime temeraria fit, et propterea 3 poſterioribus 
* camnata, etiam nos reprobamus. 

De Re Medica, Lib. III. Cap. 20. 
K k M. Bar- 
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M. Banners, a French phyſician, who 
ſed at Cayanne, about the year 1749, 
ſpeaks of the application of cold water with 
the utmoſt confidence. © La precaution la 
« plus fare, eſt arroſer les malades pluſieurs 
« fois par jour avec de Teau la plus fraiche 
« qu'on puiſſe trouver, & ſur tout des le mo- 
« ment que Ton s'appercoit que les enfans ne 
te peuvent teter qu avec peine, & que leur 
« michoire commence à fe ſerrer. II faut 
« reiterer ces aſperſions, juſques a ce que ces 
< facheux accidens ſoient diſſipes, & que les 
« parties du corps ayent repris leur premiere 
4 U eft n&ceffaire de ſodtenir les 
« forces du malade, R 
& ſonnes, de bons bouillons, qu il 

« donner = & ſouvent, dans Fintervale 
« defquels on doit leur faire prendre quelques 
« cyeillertes de vin. With this method, and 
purgatives, he ſays he had many inſtances of 
fucceſs.— He fays it is a common practice 
there among the negroes. « Les négreſſes, 
aujourdhui, des qu elles $'appergorvent que 
« leurs enfans ſont menaces de Ia _ 
. * 
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reflecting on this HiereyocrAaTic doctrine, and 


J ORF... 
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« arroſent avec des grandes Camyes (eſpece de 
« groſſe ecuelle) pleins d eau. 


We ſind alſo phyſicians in the beginning of 
and curing their patients by it. 


VaLEscus DE TAranTA ſays, he cured 
two men of the Tetanus in the following man- 
ner:—The patient was held upright by four 
men, and had twenty large pitchers of cold 
water poured on him, down his neck and 
body; he was then immediately placed be- 
fore a fire, and an hour and half afterwards, 
his neck, back, legs, and arms were well 
rubbed with the Unguent. Dialthea, Martias. 
& Agrippee, et Ol. Caſtarei.— He gave him no- 
thing internally but chicken broth f. 


From much unſucceſsful practice, and often 


GALEX's judicious, and Paurus's injudicious 
comment on it, I diſcovered two modes of 
applying cold water equally advantageous, 
though the ends to be obtained are widely 


® Nouvelle Relation de Ia France Equinaziale, p. 73. 
1 Lib. I. Cap. ar. 


Kka different ; 
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different; and alſo where the dangers of this 
ancefs auxilium lie, and how they are to be 
avoided. 


The firſt is, —ſuppoſing the patient a pro- 
per ſubject, to plunge him into the ſea, or 
into a river, or into a large tub of water, 
where he is to remain for a few minutes, 
keeping his head carefully fupported, that he 
may not be ſuffocated in ſtruggling from the 
ſpaſms. He is then to be taken out, after 
having fatigued himſelf a little, and to be 
wiped dry, and put into a warm bed, and if 
a warm ſweat break out, it is to be promoted 
by Antimonial Wine and Laudanum; dilut- 
ing as much as poſſible with warm chicken 
broth. But if a warm fweat be not raifed by 
the firſt immerſion, a ſecond is to be made 
two hours afterwards, and if that ſhould not 
produce the effect, ſweating is to be no further 
urged ; nor is a ſweat to be continued, where 
it does not relieve ; nor is a ſecond immerſion 
to be made, when the patient's ſkin remains 
cold after the firſt; and if his ſkin ſhould 
be hot withcut fweating, recourſe muſt be 
had to the ſecond proceſs. 


The 
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he {e:ond is,--to uſe the cold water im- 
mer{-:1 .,as before, or to place the patient 
naked under a pump; or in a current of wa- 
ter; where he is to have all the force of the 
water directed on his neck, back, and body, 
for a few minutes; or to lay him on a floor, 
where, from two to eight or ten pailfuls of 
the coldeſt water are to be thrown, one after 
another, ſuddenly on him.——After either of 
theſe applications of water, he is to be wiped 
dry, and to be wrapped round with a warm 
ſheet, without any other covering, and to be 
put into a moderately cool room. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated every three or four hours, 
while it continues to moderate the ſpaſms, or 
to raiſe, and keep up an heat on the ſurface 
of the body ;—the heat is to be promoted 
with wine, volatiles, nervines, antiſpaſmo- 
dics, and cordials. But this proceſs is not to 
be repeated longer than the ſkin continues 
ſufficiently warm ; for if the cold fweats inci- 
dent to the Tetanus continue, or increaſe, the 
patient will be deſtroyed by being expoſed to 
are to be continued, and bark is alſo to be 
given. Bark is in any caſe always to be 
given, on the decline of the ſpaſms. And 

 _Kk3 | here 
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here another caution is likewiſe neceſſary, 
which is, if a warm and profuſe ſweat ſhould 
break out, at any time, the affufion of wa- 
ter muſt not be further repeated, becauſe it 
will check the ſweat, and deſtroy the patient; 


which, if encouraged, as in the fil proceſs, 
will cure him, 


Some ſurgeons, in the French Colonies, 
 inamerye the patient in a cold bath by fur- 
priſe, and there let him ſtruggle until he has 
nearly exhauſted himſelf, which is frequently 
attended with fucceſs. Others make deep 
ſcarifications, or cauteriſe the neck and back, 
which, with glyſters, emetics, —— 
cordials, and diaphoretics, they ſay, fome- 
times ſucceed. | 
DzsronTEs ſays, he cured a negro woman, 
by making a ſeton in her neck, with an hot 
needle. But there are ſo many cures related 
by different writers, which have been per- 
formed, by trivial means, that ane cannot 
conclude the diſeaſe to be otherwiſe than 

ſpurious. 
BonTrvs and Piso have not mentioned any 
thing to be relied on in this diſcaſe. The for- 
mer 
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mer purſued the old practice of dry cupping 
the ſpine, ſhoulders, and breaſt; anointing 
with warm ouls, glyſters, baths, ſal prunellz, 
and opiates*; and the latter depended on 
bleeding, acrid glyſters, ſudoriſics, baths, fu- 
migations, friftions, anointing the ſpine with 
oils, and the juice of tobacco, and covering 
the patient, to promote ſweating 7. 

The Spaniſh ſurgeons in the Colonies bleed 
their patients, when plethoric, in both arms 
and legs; then vomit them, and afterwards 
give them theriaca in wine. The next day 
to the legs, in the poſterior part of the body; 
roaſted Coratoe ( American Aloe), which they 
peel, that the juice may come out freely, and 
then rub the ſcanfied parts with it. 


The negroes generally apply friftions of 
of amber, &c. with their hands heated over 
ſome coals; and then cover the patient, and 
fweat him. They are encouraged in this 
method, by the caſe that is ſometimes pro- 
duced while they apply their frictions, which 
4 | 
TR Kk4 VIE 18 
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is done with ſome violence. But the ſpaſms 
ſoon return, and they find their labour is in 
vain. They alfo give internally ſtrong Ver- 
vain Tea, or the juice of the herb, and other 
inefficacious vegetable drinks. 


HitLaty's idea of the intentions of cure 
in this diſeaſe, was to © remove the cauſe, 
ec and then the effets®.” In this no perſon, 
J believe, will differ from HILLAXRT. D 
Hazen had much the fame ſentiments. But 
how are theſe intentions to be anſwered ? 

It 


* 6 Firſt, to remove and take away the irritating cauſe 
<« which affects the Nerves ; and then to diminiſh and take off 
< the ſtimulation, and irritation of the Nerves. And, ſecondly, 
© to relax the rigid tenſenefs and contraction of the Nerves, 
« Tendons, and Muſcles, of the parts affected.” HIIL AAV, 
Page 231. 


+ In 1777, 2 very induſtrious writer at Nienna collected 
what had been written on the Tetanus, and intitled his work 
* Commentarius de Tetano, plus quam ducentis elariſſimorum 
* medicorum obſervationibus, nec non omnibus bactenus 
cognitis adverſus Tetanum remediis inftruftus.” —TzxxKaA. 
——He adopts the opinion that Al man, a French Surgeon, 
firſt diſcovered the uſe of mercurial friftions, by accident, 
in the Locked- Jaw. But though the author has left the ſub- 
ject where he found it, and perhaps has laboured more in 
vain than any man ever did, yet there is one thought in his 
book that makes ſome atonement for his loſs of time, and 

may 
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It is a great misfortune that we know fo 
little of this diſeaſe, more than its effects, 
that a complete rationale, hitherto unat- 
tempted, cannot be eſtabliſhed for the treat- 
ment of it. There is no diſeaſe in which the 
ancients differ ſo much as in this. Nothing 
can exceed the contradiction that is found 
between HirrocArEs and /EGInNETA: Art 
rzus and AeTius. Nor is there any diſ- 
caſe where the moderns have added fo little, 
to the little the ancients have left them. 
Nothing can be collected, confiſtent with ra- 

tional theory, from all the practical remarks 
that have Mankind nevertheleſs 
have been benefited by many publications. 
The good reſulting from the occurrences of 
unſucceſsful practice, teaches what ſhould 
be avoided, if it cannot what ſhould be em- 
braced. 


may a little relax the muſcles of thoſe who read it. The 
author ſuppoſes the Tetanus gave riſe to the poetic fiQion of 
geſtion, whether it accord with the ſentiments of phyſicians 
or not, may have great value among antiquaries ; who may 
determine that he has detected the fallacy of Ov1p's petriſi- 
cations ; and that Alaurus, on account of her filters happy 
marriage, Anaxarete at the fight of the corps of Ipbin and 
Niche for the loſs of her children, were not converted into 
fone, but actually died of the Lickes- / aw. 


Bat 
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But it is a dreadful reflection on the ſtate 
of a profeſſion, that ingenuity and plauſibility, 
without the ſmalleſt pretence from practice 
ſanction of a name, and intrude on the 
world their inſubſtantial conjectures, and be- 
tray. the incxperienced to a reliance on their 
authority. Uſeful means are thus often neg- 
lected, and the life of a fellow-creature is 
facrificed on the barbarous altars of deluſive 


ſpeculation. 


In the courſe of the various books I have 
read on this ſubject, I cannot omit mention- 
ing one publiſhed laſt year at Paris. It is in- 
titled Projet d Infiruftion fur une Maladie Conoul- 
foe, frequente dans les Colonies de F Amerique, con- 
nue ſous le nom de TzrAxos, demand? par le M. 
mftre de la Marine, d la Societ# Royale de Is M 
dicme. | | 


I ſhall fele& but one paſſage from this 
which will be ſufficient to ſhew 
how far the author's knowledge was the re- 
ſiult of practice and obſervation, in thoſe parts 
of the world, where the diſeaſe he treats of 
makes its ravages. 


CUL- 
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* 
reer 
* ſous le nom de Piſſekeum Barba- 
bs br que ſon uſage interieur a 
% operer quelques gueriſons ; mais 
- aficie, dapris lequel nous en — 
© Of ces ſucces que par le rapport 
2 fait; i ignore la doſe & les 
—— de ce remede, ainſi que les cir- 
2 de la maladie on il faut Temployer: 
|: fuſpend- il fon jugement. Mites =e 
2 imer je prudence, & attendre 
2 experience nous ait donne à ce ſuj 


If after fuch reſpectable information, 
W CF it is, _ 
4 Tar produces no benefit whatever in the 

„ 
applied, enn 
no ſervice. It is ſometimes ſerviceable uſed 


in embrocations, in old ſpaſmodic contractions, 
and pains in the joints. 
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®* Canvars uſed it, mi frictions 
it, mixed with Caſtor in fricti 

22 in the Tetanus, IST on 
fuccels. is another that conſidered ten or twelve grains 


of opium, given in twenty hours, an immoderate quantity- 
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That Barbadees Tar ought to be uſeful in 
the Tetanus, is, in theory, reaſonable enough; 
and fo ought Muſk, Caſtor, Camphire, and 
Aﬀafcetida, qu vicino malo ſæpe fuccur- 


nee Flats , Phoſphorus Urmert, Finus Equinus}, 
or Goats Urine and Water, the vaunted remedy 
of — Nec poſt rationem, medi- 


3 rationem eſſe quæſitam 6. 
From what I have ſeen of the Tetanus, I 


That it is a ſpaſm ſeated only in the 
muſcles, ſubſervient to the animal functions. 


That whether original, or fymptomatical, 
it is cauſed by irritation. 

That the poſition of the body depends on 
a greater quantity of muſcular fibres, con- 
tracing againſt a leſs quantity. : 

Collin. + Boennecken. 

1 Parey. De Haen. 1 De Medicam. Cap. 38. 

| J Cc. 


That 
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* Epidem. Lib. VI. Sea. 
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fweating, or vomiting, or purging. The third 
— The fourth by warm baths and relax- 
ants. 


Judgment is required to decide where either 
method is to be uſed; depending on the age 
and habit of body of the patient; and on 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and on its ſymptoms. 
They are not to be confounded together, but 
are to be uſed ſeparately ; and where ſome al- 
moſt immediate benefit is not obtained, the 
inference is, that that proceſs is not ſuitable 
to the ſtate of the patient, and recourſe ſhould 
be had to one of the others. 


The Tetanus is endemial among children 
in many places between the tropics ; but by 
no means, as ſome have ſuppoſed, depending 
on fituations near the fea, or expoſed to 
winds . When it invades them it is gene- 
rally on, or before the eighth or ninth, and 
ſeldom after the twelfth or fourteenth day, 
from their birth. AzTIus knew but little of 
this diſeaſe, when he faid, Neque autem 


® Paion. 
« infan- 
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ec infantibus, neque ſenibus convulſio fit Te- 
& tanica *:” nor was ArET&vs conſiſtent with 
his uſual preciſion, when he aſſerted, « Pu- 
cc erĩ aſſiduè hoc morbo vexantur, ſed non ad 
modum pereunt—juvenes rarius quam pueri 
cid patmntur, fed crebrius intereuntviri 
& minime —at ſenes inter omnes magis et eo 
ec vitio corrĩpĩuntur et eo necantur f.“ 


The French term the Tetanus in children, 
Mal de Michoire. The Engliſh call it the 
pellations, is, that the lower jaw is the firſt 
part attacked, and often the only ſeat of 
the rigidity. Beſides, the lower jaw ſome- 
times cannot be brought to join the upper 
jaw, and the mouth keeps rigidly open; 
as ARETEvs (and he only) obſerves ſometimes 
happens in the Op ban It frequently 
ends in a Paralyſis of the muſcles of the Jaw, 
when the chin falls down; which the negroes 
tie up with bandages. This, by the ignorant, 
is taken for a diflocation. Not but that a 
diſlocation of the jaw does alſo ſometimes 


® Tetr. II. Serm. 2. Cap. 39. 
+ De Tetano, Cap. 6. 
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happen, and like this, is a mortal fymp- 
tom *. | 


Some noſologiſts, I know not why, call 
the Tetames in children Triſmus Naſcentium :— 
which, rendered in Englith, implies, @ grind- 
mg, or guaſhing of the TEETA of new-born babes, 


The word Teiches, (from Te, Strides) 
imports Strider ; Tpiows Beuyds; and is never 
uſed but where a found, or noife, is meant to 
be exprefſed. Beſides, the Trium is a tem- 
porary and partial fpaſm of the jaw only; 


not, properly ſpeaking, a diſeaſe of itſelf, 


but a ſymptom, attending many ſpaſmodical 
affections. It is cauſed by the Piega 
muſcles endeavouring to act, when the Tem- 
para and Maſſeter muſcles are contrafted. 


Negro children are chiefly the victims of 
this diſeaſe in the Weſt-Indies. The infants 
of the poor and miſerable inhabitants of V7. 
varais, in France, are fubje to the Sarrette ; 


and thofe of the Mediterranean Iflands, to a 


ſimilar diſeaſe; both, in ſome circumſtances, 


* Es ret Tera: nat omoferunes yi Avourras Fargo, 
Free. Coac. Prznot. N. 361. 


L. analogous 
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analogous to the Tetanus. But the true Te. 
tam among children, as well as all other 
Terani, is the genuine produce of warmer 
clumates. It may occur in other places, but 
does not often, In Switzerland, Tirol, Piedmont, 
and Su., many children periſh by convul- 
ſions; but not by Tetanic ones. Obſerving 
what Horz has written, and others have 
erroneouſly propagated, I aſcertained this fact 
while I was in thoſe countries; and had the 
corroborating teſtimony of Doctor MExcn 
at Infpruck, and Doctor Daquin at Chambery : 
both ſkilful phyſicians, of long practice, 
ment, 


The cauſe of the Tetanus among children 
in the Weſt-Indies, is generally attributed 
either to the intemperance of the mother 
during pregnancy, or to the irritation of the 
navel after birth; or to the ſmoke of the 
lying in room, or to the dampneſs of its ſitu- 
ation ; or to the careleſsly letting in cold air 
vpon the child. Some people even attribute 
it to the wickedneſs of the mother, to avoid 
the trouble of bringing up the child. —The 
- Negroes often charge it to the malice of Olea, 

or 
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or witchcraft. Speculators have ſearched 
for other cauſes in the moſt remote corners 
of nature. 


That negroes who never fee this accident 
happen to white children, nor to any others 
that have proper care taken of them, if 
born healthy, ſhould attribute it to witch- 
craft, 1s very natural; but that phyſicians 
ſhould be ignorant of the cauſe, and that 
the effects ſhould fo often be permitted to 
happen, is extraordinary and unnatural. 


Some of the above cauſes, doubtleſs, oc- 
cahonally take place. But the more common 
ones are, the ignorance and inexperience of 
the mother, and the want of attention, or 
neceffaries, to keep the child dry and clean; 
for it often remains wrapped, or rather girted 
up, in the ſame wet rags for days together. 
In theſe things, and in not ſufficiently purg- 
ing the child, to carry off the meconium, and 
firſt milk, and from the heat and cloſeneſs of 
the huts, an irritation is cauſed, from which 

To prevent the evil in the Weſt-Indies, 
which is moſt often ſeen where the mothers 

Llz of 
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of the children are very young, or very poor, 
or very worthleſs, ſuch women, at the time 
of their lying in, ſhould not be committed 
to their own management, nor be ſuffered to 
remain in their own houſes, folely under the 
care of an old negro woman midwife, who is 
generally ſuperannuated. 


Upon every eſtate there ſhould be a con- 
many reaſons, it ſhould be as near as poſſible 
to the overſeer's houſe. No fire ſhould be fuf- 
fered to be made in it, unleſs there were a pro- 
perly conſtructed chimney, to convey away the 
imoke. But it would ſtill be an advantage to 
have a ſmall anterior room to have the fire- 
place in, that the bed-room might not be ſtifled 
with heat, in which negroes ſo much delight. 
Here the woman ſhould be delivered, and re- 
main under the direction of the ſurgeon of 
the eſtate, and the indulgence of the over- 
ſeer, until all the danger of both mother and 
child is over, and until the mother is able to 
take care of her child. But when, as it oi- 
ten happens, that the mother is an improper 
perſon to truſt with the child, it ſhould be 
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nurſe to bring up. 

The deaths occaſioned by this diſeaſe in 
the Weſt - Indies, conſtitute a greater draw- 
back upon the population of the negroes, 
than can eaſily be imagined ; as the number 
that periſh by it annually 1s ſcarcely to be cre- 
dited. This drain of native inhabitants is far 
more detrimental to eſtates in the courſe of 
time, than all other caſualties put together. 


In the French Colonies, if DAzzILLI, who 
lived there, is to be credited, the depopula- 
tion of negroes ariſes, from a want of ſufficient 
food, from bad clothing, and from working 
them beyond their ſtrength :—*© Une norriture 
* inſufiſante, le difaut de vetements, & un tra- 
* vail au-deſſus leurs forces, fant perir le produit 
* annuel de la generation des negres, & Paobjet de 
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Theſe things happily do not exiſt, I know, 
in the Engliſh Colonies; and I have many 
doubts, from what I have ſeen, of their ex- 
iſtence in thoſe of the French. An individual 
may be abſurd or wicked, but a whole nation 
cannot. The French are notlefs renowned for 
mildneſs than for liberality;z and if ſuch a 
dereliction of virtue were not repugnant to 
ſelf-intereſt, there would be but few among 
them found to make it from avarice. 


As the Tetanus in children cannot be cured, 


cold baths, and other means have been tried 
in vain, which might have been ſucceſsfully 
employed in its prevention. 


I have given this part of the ſubject conſi- 
deration, becauſe it is a remediable evil. It is 
not a vain declamation againſt grievances that 
do not exiſt ; or exiſting, admit of no cure. 


25,000 z that there are in the Iſles of France and Bourbon, 
has been annually about 3000; and that the mortality in the 
moſt healthful colonies, is nearly the fame as in the moſt un- 
healthful, from the above cauſes which he aſſigns. 


This 
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This ftrikes not leſs forcibly at the intereſts 
of policy, than at the concerns of humanity: 
and I am fatisfed that theſe remarks will be 
attended to in the French, as well as in the 
Engliſh Coloni 


L114 or 


CANCER is one of thoſe calami- 
ties, againſt which there is no preven- 
tion; - the cauſe creating no ſuſpicion until 
the effects are preſent. A furgeon, or a phy- 
fician, would be thought to have wonderful 
ſagacity, who could prognoſticate what in- 
jury, or what habit of body, would generate 
a carcinomatous diſeaſe. | 


Cancers are of two forts; Schirrhous, or 
Occult, and Ulcerated. There is alſo a minor 


I ſpecics 
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ſpecies of Cancer, called a Cancerous Ulcer. 
Cancers are ſeldomer ſeen in the Weſt-Indian 
Iflands, than on the neighbouring Weſtern 
Continent of America. The diſeaſe which 
the Spaniards at Quo, call Mal del Falle or 
Vicho, which is a gangrene in the rectum, 
and often fucceeds fluxes, and ſometimes at- 
tacks people while they are ill with fevers, is 
unknown in the iflands. So are Cancers of 
the Uterus, and an Ulcerated Cancer, called 


the Boy-Sore. 


Cancers of the Uterus, which are always 
lingering, excruciating, and fatal, are ſo com- 
hood, that the ladies ſuppoſe it contagious, 
even from fitting in a chair after an infected 
perſon. 


The Bay-Sore, which is a true Cancer, 
commencing with an ulcer, is endemic at the 
Bay of Honduras. It is frequently ſeen on the 
Muſquito Shore alſo, and along that part of 
the Continent. 


This diſeaſe is alſo fatal, if neglected. But 
2 
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that remedy is the object of the preſent di- 
cuſſion. 


Every part of the face, body, and limbs, 
is ſubject to be the ſeat of this diſeaſe. 

The cauſe of it is ſo little to be afcertamed 
by any reference to the ſtate of the habit of 
the body, that it is generally ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from ſome external agent.— The Indians ſay, 
that it is produced by a large fly depoſiting its 
eggs in the fleſh. 


The method of curing this Cancer is very 
fimple, though painful. But from the expe- 
nence I have had, I can venture to aſſert, 
| that the ſame method will cure any external 
cancer whatever, that is curable, in any part 
of the world, where the application can be 
made in ſuch a manner, that the diſeaſe and 
the medicine may be brought in contact. 


The method is this.—Spread a plaſter, of 
Diachylon with Gum, upon thin leather, the 
fize of the cancer :-—-ſuppoſe the plaſter to 
de as large as a crown piece, or a Spanith dol- 
lar, ſprinkle on it a ſcruple of Corroffue Subli- 
mate of Mercury, finely powdered ; and fo in 

| | proper” 
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proportion to a larger, or ſmaller plafter, 
This plaſter muſt be applied to the cancer, 
and remain on it forty-eight hours; but if 
there be any apprehenſion that it has not 
done its office in that time, it muſt remain 
Jonger. Then take it off, and apply a poul- 
tice of bread and milk, with a little olive oil, 
which muſt be renewed frequently, until the 
Cancer comes intirely out, by the roots asit 
were. The part is then to be dreſſed, digeſted, 
and cured as a common ulcer. A purge or 
two with Calamel muſt precede the applica- 
tion. No other preparation is neceſſary, in 
habits otherwiſe healthy. But when the px 
tient is groſs, or in a bad ſtate of body, 28 in 
all other ca es, he muſt be properly prepared 
for the operation. Bark is ſometimes neceſ- 
fary to forward the digeftion and cure. 


To my own narration, let me add the au- 
thority of an eminent ſurgeon, now at King- 
ſton in Jamaica a, who lived many years, and 
was in extenſive practice, and in great repu- 
tation for curing Cancers at the Bay of Hu- 
duras. He ſays, that this method never 
failed him, in many hundreds of caſes: and 


* Mr. Walter Davidſon. 
that 
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that he there extracted one, which weighed 
eleven ounces, from the infide of a man's 
thigh ; and that the cure was completed in 
four weeks. 


It is ſurpriſing to ſee how intirely Corroſive 
Sublimate, thus applied, will ſeparate the un- 
ſound from the ſound parts; and let the 
fizure of the Cancer be what it may, and its 
ramifications ever ſo numerous, the whole 
diſeaſed part, if within reach of the applica- 
tion, will be detached, and come away all toge- 
ther, leaving the cavity clean, and frequently 
free from the ſmalleſt remains of diſeaſed fleſh. 
his is extracting a Cancer, and I believe 
there is no other way of curing any genuine 
Cancer, except by extirpation with a knife. 


Crab Taws, as they are called, which are 
the relicks of the Yaws, in the feet, are ex- 
trated by the ſame application. There it is 
neceſſary, only to pare off the top of the Jam, 
and then lay upon it a Diachylon with Gum 
Plaſter ſprinkled with the Corroſive Subli- 
mate powdered, the ſize of the Jau, and let 
it remain for two or three days.-—On taking 
off the plaſter, the Ia generally comes out, 

like 
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like a plug; if not, it digeſts out in a day or 
ſoon gets well. | 


Cancerous detached and fingle Glands, and 
Tumours much diſeaſed, but not ulcerated, 
may be extracted in the fame manner. But 
| before the application, the cuticle ſhould be 
removed on the preceding day, by a bliſter, 
or by a flight rubbing with a cauſtic, to the 
extent and dimenſion intended to be ated 
on: for if the tumour be only ulcerated in 
the muddle, it will be neceſſary to circum- 
ſcribe the whole induration, and ſometimes, 
though rarely, it may be neceſſary to put a 
little of the powdercd Sublimate round the 
circumference of the diſeaſed tumour, when 
it begins to looſen, ſhould any part adhere 
obſtinately, to haſten its ſeparation from the 
ſound fleſh. 

Arſenic will not produce the ſalutary et- 
fects obtained by Corrofive Sublimate. | 
have tried it by every mode of application, 
in conſequence of the reputation it has unde- 
ſervedly borne, in cancerous diſeaſes. 


on the 
mode 
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mode of applying the Sublimate as I have 
deſcribed. Vet, beſides the ſolubility of 
Sublimate, there is a ſpecifical difference be- 
tween the corroſion of Sublimate and that of 
Arſenic. Arſenic applied alone, or quickened 
with the addition of Sublimate, to old ulcers, 
for example, to deftroy fungous fleſh, which 
in leprous and leucophlegmatic habits, is fre- 
quently ſo quick of growth, and fo enor- 
mous in hot climates, that no other applica- 
tion, but the knife, is equal to its removal, 
fleſh wherever it comes in contact. It there- 
fore requires great care in the application. 
I have known it, when injudiciouſſy applied, 
to eat down to a large artery, and occaſion 
the loſs of a limb. Corroſive Sublimate uſed 
to the ſame end, though an improper appli- 
cation, will not cauſe the ſame miſchief ; for 
in theſe cafes, though it may cauſe great in- 
flammation, it is bounded in its corroding 
action by healthy fleſh; or acts on it but 


ſlightly as a deſtroyer. 
Arſenic has a tendency to deaden, and de- 


ſtroy the functions of organiſed parts. Cor- 
4 roſive 


* 
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roſive Sublimate to inflame thoſe parts, and 
increaſe the circulation of their contents. 


Surgeons have never known but two topi- 
cal modes of treating inveterate Cancers :--- 
one by amputation ; the other by corroſion. 
The firſt is often impracticable, and the lat- 
ter always dangerous. 


Empairics have ſucceeded better. Their me- 
thod is to extract them. I have ſeen many 
of theſe ĩtinerants, in different countries, ex- 
tract Cancers with the greateſt facility. And 
before I knew that the only application, 
+ However diſguiſed, which could produce fuch 

a wonderful effect, was Corrofive Sublimate, 
I had tried every kind of mineral and vege- 
table preparation that could be thonght of, 
without ſucceſs. 


Alte very ingenious ſurgeon in London, Mr. 
Ius raMoxn, was miſtaken in his theory of 
the effects of Arſenic, as ſpecifical in Cancers*. 

His 


* AvICENNA certainly gave Arſenic internally, for ulcera- 
tions in the lungs. He fays, in Lib. II. Tract. 2, there are 
three forts of Aſenic; White, Yellow, and Red. Of che 
haſt he fays, *datur ad a 
cc 
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His conjectures, which he had adopted from 
others, that Cancers are . produced from in- 
« ſets, or the germina of them, taken up from 
« the air by the lymphatic veſſels,” as a mere 
hypotheſis, were well ſupported; but when 
proof is required, the beſt arguments, alone, 
are invalid. 


It has been ſuggeſted, and with reaſon, 
ſince the former edition of this book, that the 
application here recommended, may be pro- 
ductive of miſchief in the hands of the raſh 
and ignorant. Therefore, it may be proper 


monitions and cautions, which in addreſſing 
ſkilful medical people only, might be unne- - 
ceſſary. 


Bringing the power of the mercury into 
for their extirpation, it is certain that the 
application is moſt fuccefsful in- local can- 


cers, affecting a ſimple gland, or ſome car- 
tilaginous, or muſcular part: and that in 


* 


© hydromelle, et aſſumĩtur, cum gumma Pini, ad Tam an- 
* riquam, er ſputum ſaniei et ſanguinis : et quandoque ponitur 
in pilulis, —— 

Mm 
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large maſſes of glands, breaſts of women, 
and parts where there is no aſcertaining 
the bounds of the diſeaſe, and where the 
_ cavities, or communications may be deep, 

irregular and extenſive, its ſucceſs muſt be pre- 
canous. And as fublimate cxternally applied is 
violent in its action, anatomical knowledge, 
and medical judgment are required, to deter- 
mine whether the diſeaſe be within the reach 
of its eſſects, and the patient a proper fub- 
only be applied in vain, but highly injuriouſſy; 
and when to a large ſurface, in delicate and 
pain, dangerous fever, commotions in the 
nervous ſyſtem, and convulſions. 


| 


OR, 


COLICA PICTONUM. 


UCH has been written of the hiſtory, 
cauſe, and effects of this diſeaſe, by 
Crrors * and Sir Grone Bare T; a multi- 
tude have followed their ſteps. The ſubject, 


* «© De novo et populari, apud Pictanes, Dolore Colico Bili- 
© ofo.”* "This Colic received the name from Poitun in France, 
where it firſt appeared in 1572. The name of Calica Piftonum 
was given to it by Crrois, or CrrTzsvs, as he calls him- 
felf, in his Opuſcula Afedica, printed at Paris in 1639. He is 
the firſt who wrote expreſsly on this diſeaſe, and, according 
to Ely, in 16163 and not Riverivs, as Hittary and 
ſome others imagine. River vs did not write on this diſeaſe 


how- 
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however, is not quite exhauſted, and a few 
words may ſtill be added, without diminiſh- 
ing the credit of what has been already done, 
or increaſing the uſeleſs catalogue of the r- 
vum pecus imitatorum. 

The Belly Ache, in the Weſt-Indies, is the 
offspring of diſeaſed ſecretions, from debility, 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is endemial 
in the Weſt-Indies, and epidemical, or acci- 
dental, in moſt other parts of the world. 
In Europe, I believe, it has often viſited 
vaſtation it has made at different periods, in 
many places, muſt have had a cauſe more 
general than wines impregnated with Satur- 
nine Solutions :—one of its notorious cauſes, 
It often ſtill appears in ſome countries, in 
the autumnal ſeaſon, but not uniformly. In 
the laſt Autumn I did not ſee one perſon af 
flicted with it, in any town near the Rhine, 
from Cologne to the lake of Conffance. There 
was not one patient with the Belly Arbe in 
the hoſpitals at Coblen/z, Frankfort, Manheim, 
nor Straſbourg : nor did I fee any afterwards 
at Kempten, Infprucit, Briren, nor Trent : not 
any peaſant, or other perſon, with its paraly- 
| tuc 
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tic effects. The reſult of my remarks in 
Normandy in the Autumn of 1785, was the 
fame. 


Docrox MeneniN of Infpruck told me, it 
is a common diſeaſe in the Tirol, but that it is 
generally attributed to the preparations of 
3 which the people in the Tirol, 
and Italy, mix, adulterate, and fweeten 
their wines. He cautioned me to avoid all 
fweet wines whatever, but particularly the 
common tavern wines upon the road, that 
had a fweet taſte, in the Tirol, and Italy. 
I mention his excellent advice as a caution to 
others.—I never deviated from it but once, 
and paid dearly for it at Viterbo. 


Whatever is the cauſe of the Belly Ache, 
the ſymptoms and effects are the ſame, vary- 


ing only in extent. The principal fymptoms 
are, coſtiveneſs generally, ficknefs of the ſto- 


mach, or vomiting, and pains about the na- 
vel; which, when excruciating, give the 


paralyſis is generally the effect: —firſt, of the 
hands and arms, then of the feet and legs. 
Mm 3 | This 
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This paralyſis is attended with waſting of 
the muſcles of the limbs affected, and a con- 
traction of the parts (as flexors are with more 
difficulty deſtroyed than extenſors), particu- 
larly of the hands, and there moſt remark- 
able in the Abdufor and Flexor muſcles of the 


thumbs : where the waſting always begins, 
and when people recover, by making voyages 
at ſea, or by coming to England and uſing Bath 
waters, the remains of the diforder are moſt 
viſible ©, 


In habits of body difpoſed to receive this 
diſeaſe, other diſeaſes will bring it on; fo will 
ne in diet, check to perſpiration, 
anxiety, and indulging aphrodiſiacal paſſion. 


The poraceous matter diſcharged in vomit- 


* Peter Columbus, ſteward to Captain George Voung in the 
St. Vincent's trade, loſt the uſe of his arms and hands three 
times in the Weſt-Indies, by the Belly Ache. It attacked 
him after his recovery from fevers, in which he took much 
bark. On his return to England each year he was af- 


flicted, he went to Bath, where he bathed, drank the water, 
and had his limbs pumped on; by which means he entirely 
recovered their uſe. In 1781 he remained at Bath eleven 
weeks; in 1756 feven weeks; in 1765 fix weeks. 


ing, 
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ing, in ſevere attacks, is generally ſo corro- 
five, and ſtyptical, as to excoriate and con- 
tract the throat and fauces and frequentiy 


changes the appearance o ffilver utenſils to a 
black colour, as if they had been in contact 


with the phlogiſton of ſulphur. 


The Belly Ache ſeldom attacks people re- 
cently arrived 1 in the Weſt-Indies ; yet H- 
LARY is ſo miſtaken, as to aſſert otherwiſe. 
natives, and long reſidents, are almoſt 
the ſole objects of this diſeaſe. 


Soldiers, unleſs they have reſided long in 
the Weſt-Indies, notwithſtanding their irre- 
gularity in living, are not often afflicted with 
the Belly Ache, though frequently with the 
Bilious Colic, which is generally brought on by 
This diforder, to which newly arrived troops 
are moſt ſubject, and another ſpecies of Colic 
brought on by the exceſſive and injudicious ad- 
miniſtration of bark, tranſient medical people 
have often miſtaken for the Belly Ache; and 
its ſubſequent debility for paralyſis. From theſe 
errors, fatal conſequences have ariſen. 


The Belly Ache, as a diſeaſe, is almoſt as 
M m4 common 
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common as it ever was among the inhabitants 
of the Weſt-Indies. It is thought otherwiſe 
chiefly becauſe its devaſtations are not fo 
often ſeen, in wandering ſpectres about the 
ftreets, as they were formerly. The principal 
reaſon of this, is, that the medical people 
there, at -prefent, underfiand their profet- 
fion, and formerly they did not. The reſi- 
dent practitioners now treat the diſeaſe pro- 
perly, in the begmning, and prevent re- 
lapſes ; formerly they knew not how to de 
either. Paralyſis, at preſent, is attributed ra- 
ther to unſkilfulneſs, than to the mevitable 


conſequence of the diſeaſe. 


Yet the diſeaſe i 18 certainly as much a na- 
tural production of the Weſt-Indies as ever. 
The improved ſtate of cultivation and 
knowledge, has, no doubt, abated the fre- 
quency and violence of this, as well as of 
many other diſeaſes. The lands are more 
cleared than they were, and people live, and 
clothe themſelves more fuitably to the cli- 
mate, than they did formerly. Time and 
direful experience have made them wiſer than 
thoſe, who, without rules to guide, or ex- 


amples 
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amples to follow, firſt encountered theſe in- 
Grog drinkers are not particularly ſubje& to 
the Belly Ache; nor does rum appear to 
have any property that tends to produce it. 


I have known a multitude of people in the 
Weſt-Indies afflicted with this diſeaſe, who 
ſeldom drank any rum, at leaſt not to exceſs. 
Mr. Jabn Ellis, F. R. S. never drank any rum, 
yet he was conſtantly haraſſed with the Belly 
Ache, and, from frequent violent relapſes, 
notwithſtanding his great temperance and 
prudence, became at length paralytic. 


Though acids are certainly prejudicial to 
thoſe who are ſubject to the Belly Ache, they 
do not appear to have any certain effect, ori- 
ginally, in producing it. At leaft punch 
drinkers are not more the victims of it, than 
other people are. Huxn an therefore was very 
remote from the true cauſe of this diſeaſe, in 
the Weſt-Indies, when he attributed it to 
lemon juice®. 


* « Nimio uſu acerbiſſimi Limonum fucci,”” De Aforbs 
The 


Clic Damnoniorum, p. 38. 
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The notion that ſolutions of lead, from 
the worms, and other utenfils employed in 
the rum diftilleries, are among the common 
cauſes of the Belly Ache in the Weſt-Indies, 
or that there is ever any detectable quantity 
of lead in rum, are both equally diſtant from 
my opinion, and obfervations. Such chimeras 
are the offspring of little chemical, and lefs 
medical knowledge. 


Though the uſe of many preparations of 
lead, is much more inoffenfive than gene- 
rally believed (and confidermg how indif- 
creetly they are employed in lotions, cof- 
metics, and a variety of other local, as well 
as internal purpoſes, it is fortunate for many 
people that it is fo), yet it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to ſuppoſe Fzxnerius was ſerious, when 
he faid, an arthritic patient took a pound and 
half of White Lead, inſtead of fugar, in 
fiiteen days time, and ſurvived it *. 


* Huic a me jam doloribus liberato, Empiricus quidam 
Plumbi Pulverem adverſus Arthritim ita commendavit, ut 
in co ſolo ejus recurrentis præcautionem poſitam eſſe ſtatim 
perſuaderet. Cujus idcirco uſum amplexus, pulveris ejus 
Sejquilioram ex juſculis, ex vino & piris coctis, aliifque cibis, 
iacchart loco, dierum quindecim ſpatio abſumpſit. De Lua 
Yen. Car. Cp. fn b. ao. | 

I. Writers, 
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Writers, I believe, have not accurately dif- 
criminatcd, between the effects of the Calces, 
Salt, and Phlogiſton of Lead. —In the latter 
of which, its deleterious quality conſiſts; and 


that principally in the a& of quitting the 
earth of the metal, in exhalation. 


That taking the Salt, or Sugar of Lead, 
as it is called, inwardly, fo much extolled by 
phyſicians and chemiſts of the two laſt cen- 
tories, in pulmonic diſeaſes, quinſies, inter- 
mittents, dyſenteries, hæmorrhages, and in- 
flammations of the viſcera, will cauſe the 
Belly Ache, as well as being expoſed to the 
vapour of its phlogiſton, I believe is certain; 
but it is not ſo inconteſtably proved :—nor 
whether it may not ſafely be taken in ſome 

Lead itſelf is perfectly innocent, while its 
phlogiſton is kept bound down and united 
with its earth :—for which reaſon miners 
fuffer no inconveniency from it, in mines 
deſtitute of inflammable air. 


It is otherwiſe when fire is applied to it, 
which diſcharges its phlogiſton. Therefore 
ſmelters, and ceruſe manufacturers are vic- 
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tims of its poiſon : and thoſe exactly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of vapour they are 
expoſed to. 


Ceruſe is incapable of producing any poi- 
ſonous vapour, until its phlogiſton is re- 
novated, and volatiliſed by the application of 
oil; hence painters in oil ſuffer. 


Friction from the types in printing, to- 
gether with the oil in the ink, and the dry- 
ing of the types at the fire, cauſe an ex- 
halation injurious to printers. Uſing the 
letters warm has frequently cauſed palſies. 
I have known many printers ſubject to the 
Belly Ache, while they remained in their 
office; and always free from it otherwiſe. A 
compoſitor, at Mr. Davis's in Chancery- 
Lane, where this book is now printing, had 
the Belly Ache for four months, and was in 
a miſerable condition, until he applied to me. 
He was cured in a few days, and returned to 
his work, and remained well for five months 
afterwards. He had been accuſtomed to 
moiſten his fingers in his mouth, to take up 
the letters with more facility, and alſo fre- 
cently to put letters in hgs mouth, while 

working; 
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working ; by which habit he frequently fwal- 
lowed a portion of the ſolution of the metal, 


in the impregnated faliva. 


But now to the CURE of the Belly Ache, 
and the prevention of its paralytic effects. 
If what I have to relate, does not teach 
a ſucceſsful method of treating this moſt dĩſ- 
treſſing diforder, I ſhall be as much diſap- 
pointed, as thoſe will be who look for hypo- 
theſis and oſtentation, where nothing is in- 
tended but plain matter of fact and utility. 


It is not to be expected that relapſes can 
be prevented, while people continue to fol- 
low the occupations, and habits, which 
cauſe the diſeaſe. What I propoſe is, to 
cure the diſeaſe when it firſt appears; and to 
adviſe the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies. 
Workers in Lead, Painters, Plumbers, Print- 
ers, Enamellers, Gilders, Drinkers of auſtere 
or adulterated wines, cyder, &c. to purſue 
the following method immediately on their 
being attacked. - 


When the difeaſe comes on, if the body 
be coſtive, let a doſe of Mama and Crezm of 
Tartar 
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Tartar be taken; or what anſwers better, if 
it can be procured, a table ſpoonful of Caftor 
Oil, called Oleum Ricini, and Olum Palme 
Chrifti—If one ſpoonful ſhould not operate 
within a few hours, another ſpoonful is to 
be taken, and to be repeated every four hours, 
until it does: diluting with chicken, or mut- 
ton broth. The oil may be taken alone, or mixed 
with a little ſugar, and four table ſpoonfuls 
of Simple Peppermint Water. Where ſtools 
purging Glyſter may be given, to aſſiſt and 
quicken the operation of the puring medi- 
cine. 


After the coſtiveneſs has been removed, 
and the bowels have been well cleanſed, the 


Tux VIiTRIOLIC SOLUTION. 


Take of White Fitriol, three drams ; 
Roch Alum, one dram , 
Cochmeal, three grains; 
Boiling Water, one punt : 


Mix theſe all together in a marble mortar, 


and let the ſolution ſtand until it is cold, and 
the 
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the ſediment is ſettled at the bottom : then 
pour it off clear for uſe. 


The Cochineal is firſt to be rubbed fine in 
the mortar, then the Vitriol and Alum are 
to be added, and alſo rubbed fine, and laſtly, 
the Boiling Water is to be poured on the in- 
eredients, and ſtirred until they are diſſolved. 
This is the ſolution mentioned at page 384, 
which I have now given in Engliſh, for the 
benefit of thoſe employed in the important 
branches of buſineſs I have mentioned, and 
who, unfortunately, often ſtand in need of 
its uſe. 


Of this Solution, a table ſpoonful (for a 
man or woman) is to be taken every ſix or 
eight hours while the pain is conſiderable, 
and to be continued afterwards every morning 
faſting, for ſeveral mornings, when the pain 
has ceaſed :—keeping the body open, if this 


night, or every ſecond or third night, at bed- 
time, a table ſpoonful or two of Cafer Oih, by 
itſelf, or mixed as before mentioned. 

If any griping, or uneaſy ſenſation ſhould 


remain, notwithſtanding the bowels have 
been 
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been ſufficiently opened, and the ſolution ta- 


ken as directed, an occaſional opiate is to be 
The Solution generally cauſes retching; 
ſometimes it will act as a purgative; in either 
caſe it will be almoſt equally ſerviceable; and 
when a table ſpoonful produces neither of 
theſe effects, the doſe muſt be enlarged until 
it does ;—drinking now and then, particu- 
larly after retching, a draught of chicken, 
or mutton broth. There is no neceſſity for 
diluting to encourage vomiting. The nauſea 
which the medicine cauſes, is very diſguſting; 
but in that, much of its efficacy conſiſts. 


I ſometimes increaſe the quantity of the 
Vitriol, and ſometimes the proportion of 
Alum, in the Solution: ſometimes I omut the 
Alam intirely in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
particularly in very coftive and bilious habits; 
and where vomiting is neceſſary to cleanſe the 


Some years ago Roman Vitriol was intro- 
duced into practice in the Weſt-Indies, for 
the Belly Ache. I often uſed it, but never 
after I diſcovered the ſuperior efficacy of the 
6 above 
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above Solution ; fince that time, I have not 
had one patient, however ſevere the diſeaſe, 
become paralytic after it. 


In violent and fudden attacks of the Belly 
Ache, where the patient has been long fub- 
ject to it, and where relapſes have frequently 
happened, they generally come on with ex- 
cruciating pain, and exceſſive vomiting. Here 
it is in vain to attempt forcing a paſſage 
through the body, however locked up it may 
be, by any purgative whatever; nor is it 
good practice but in extreme neceſſity, to uſe 
Opiates to caſe the pain; nor to unite Opi- 
Huxnam from RrvxxIUs.—From opium and 
draſtic purges, great miſchief has ariſen ; and 
it is from hence that the Belly Ache made 
ſuch havoc formerly in the Weſt-Indies. 


In this fituation of the diſeaſe, the patient 
is to be vomited by ſmall and repeated doſes 
of the Vitriolic Solution, without the Alum, 
and to dilute plentifully with mutton broth ; 
then to have a Glyſter, and to be immediately 
put into a tub of warm water, ſo that the 
water may rife as high as the thorax; here 
he is to remain for a conſiderable time, if his 

Nn ſtrength 
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firength will permit; and as the ſtomach will 
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in the bath, he ſhould, n : 
eaſy, take the Caſtor Oil, or > ith of 
Manna in a draught of warm ale; or neu- 
tralized Lemon Juice, and large doſes of 


Should the pains not be abated 
a large bliſter is to be applied went 
centrally over the part. — 


a and the body 1 
„ — god 5h 
Oil are to be taken, in the manner I have 
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Vitriol, that muſt oppoſe part of its opera- 
tion; and conſequently ought to be omitted. 
when the effects of the Vitriol, and not the 
reſult of their combination, are required. 


Art cannot render this ſolution agreeable 
to the taſte, without deſtroying its virtues. 
Nor will the ingredients of which it 1s com- 
poſed, taken in the form of pills, produce the 
fame effects as in ſolution. White Vitriol, be- 
ſides being in all reſpects ſafe and innocent, 
has advantages over every other nauſeating, or 
emetic medicine whatever ;—which are, that 
the patient is not haraſſed with its operation, 
which is never violent (as antimonials fome- 
times are), generally mftantaneous, and as 
ſuddenly over, always leaving the ſtomach 
ſtrongly invigorated. Neither does it ever 
cauſe ſpaſms in the viſcera, nor any ner- 
vous affections; miſchiefs often produced by 
antimonials careleſsly exhibited ; and in the 
diforders here mentioned, the Solution re- 
quires neither dilution with it, nor regimen, 
nor reſtriction after it. 


Sometimes, the Solution, like White Vitriol 
alone, is not only flow in its operation, but 
Nnyz3 will 
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will not a& at all, as an emetic, without 
ſome provocative to vomit. When this hap- 
pens, where vomiting is required, or to carry 
off the nauſea, when it continues long, a 
large draught or two of poſſet drink, car- 
duus tea, or chamomile tea, will produce the 
_ effect. 


I cannot omit obſerving alſo, that in hæ- 
morrhages from the lungs, whether attended 
with great arterial diſcharges, or only venal 
excreations, I have known it, taken in nauſe- 
ating doſes every eight hours, to remove the 
diſeaſe. It diminiſhes the action of the ar- 
teries, by abating the force of the diaſtole of 
the heart. By thus lowering the circulation, 
in hemorrhages, the danger of inducing a 
dropſy, from repeated bleeding, is avoided. 
The uſual auxilliaries muſt acompany, and 
favour the operation: reſt, cool air, a lax 
ſtate of the bowels, and evacuations propor- 
tionate to the plethora, and other indications. 


But the beſt ſecurity againſt a relapſe, and 
againſt the diſeaſe becoming chronical and 
ending in conſumption, and to eſtabliſh a 
permanent cure, after the firſt plethora has 
| been 
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THIS volume being increaſed beyond 
the limits I at firſt imagined the materials I 
had aſſigned it would extend to, prevents my 
ſaying all that I intended on the effects of 
the ViTzioLic SOLUTION, in ſome other dif- 


eaſes. 


WTI Virriort, though row almoſt out 
of uſe, for internal purpoſes, was once 4 
great medicine among the chemiſts, under the 
appellation of the Gilla, or Salt of Yitriol. But, 
like many other excellent medicines, which 
they employed, it has long fince been ex- 
punged for its vulgarity, by refinement. 


The Vir RIoLIc SOLUT1ON is of great uti- 
lity in all pulmonic oppreſſions, where reſpi- 
ration is performed with difficulty, and where 
expectoration is to be promoted, and the 
Nna dron—- 
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bronchial glands are to be unloaded and 
cleanſed, in nauſeating, or ſlightly vomiting 
doſes. In moiſt phlegmatic aſthmas, in ca- 
tarrhal coughs, and in the hooping cough, 
its effects are wonderful; taken once, or twice 
a day, particularly in the morning faſting, in 
doſes to cauſe a ſlight retching. In the fame 


manner it removes defluxions on the lungs, 
bronchia, and trachea, from relaxation of 
the parts, or defect of their powers; and 
may prevent confumptions, induced by thoſe 
cauſes. 


The common doſe of it, to create a flight 
retching, for a man or woman, 1s a table 


ſpoonful ; for a child of ſix months old, a 
tea ſpoonful. 


In chronical diſeaſes, it is to be taken every 
morning faſting, for a few mornings; then 
to be omitted, and afterwards reſumed, and 
perſiſted in at intervals, as occaſion may re- 
quire. But if coſtiveneſs, the common con- 
ſequence of its continued uſe, happen, it muſt 
be omitted until this impediment is removed, 
by ſome aperient. It is evident that the 
Alam, in the Solution, is an addition to the 

Vuirriol, 
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great difficulty. But venal hemorrhages, 
and ſuch as ariſe from the fuppreffion of 
menſtrual, or hamorrhoidal evacuation, are 
in general removed without much difficulty. 


CayrTain RicyarD Bors, of his Ma- 
jeſty's zd regiment of guards, fon of Mrs. 
Walfngham, was attacked, in London, on the 
20th of January, 1785, with an hemorrhage, 
and almoſt ſuffocated, by the violence of the 
noſtrils. It was preceded by a momentary 
tickling in his throat, that excited a fit of 
coughing, in which, an artery burſt in his 
langs. He was in the 23d year of his age, and 
of a plethoric habit; but free from all de- 
fet in make, that might indicate fuch an 
event. 


This hzmorrhage was ſucceeded by others, 

which ſo faithfully obeyed the principal 

changes of the moon, that a ſtatement of 

the returns, of ſuch of them as came with- 

in my knowledge, will ſhew one of the moſt 

decifive examples of lunar influence, in me- 
6 


Feb. 
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1786, February 14th, he was attacked at 
Fleres near Toulon—Full moon on the 13th. 


Feb. 29th, at Aix in Provence—New 
moon on the 28th. 
April 15th, at ditto—Full moon on the 
x3th. 

April 29th, at Tem upon the Rhone—New 
Moon on the 28th. 


May 14th, at Chalan in Burgundy—Full 
moon on the 13th. 


June 11th, at Dan—It was then full 
moon. 


July 11th, at Pari. It was then full moon. 


Auguſt gth, at Yarmouth in the Iſle of 
Wight—It was then full moon. 


The laſt three hæmorrhages came on at 
the inſtant the moon appeared above the ho- 
rizon. | 


The violence of the hæmorrhages was 
abated by the Vitriolic Solution, and the ex- 
pectoration at other times, which was en- 
ormous, always aſſiſted by it; and latterly 

he 
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been ſubdued, and the habit duly prepared, 
and before purulent ſpitting comes on *, is a 
long ſea voyage, or frequently repeated ſhort 
ones. Mr. Rzapezr, a gentleman between 
forty and fifty years of age, in Jamaica, had 
an hemorrhage from his lungs, and often 
bled nearly to death. He made feveral ſmall 
voyages, and always found himſelf perfectly 
well at fea; but as he returned, and remained 
a week or ten days on ſhore, the hzmorrhage 
returned. Finding his ſtate fo perilous, he 
bought a ſmall veſſel, and being a man of 
ſenſe and reſolution, he configned himſelf to 
the ocean; and went from place to place, 
ed his loſt health. The accident happened 
about five years fince :—He is now well. 


The greater hæmorrhages from the lungs, 
or thoſe of plethora, like all periodical hæ- 
morrhages undiſturbed in their natural courſe 
by peculiar circumſtances, obey the influence 
of the moon. Of this, I have many proofs ; 
and thatthere are notmore, well authenticated 
on record, is owing, I believe, to the theory 

* Ex fanguinis ſputo, puris ſputum; ex puris ſputo, 
tabes. Hirroca ar. Aph. 25, 16. Sect. 7. 
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on which the fact depends, not being ſuſſi- 
ciently known, to prevent the reſult eſcap- 
ing unnoticed. 
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This doctrine attended to, hæmorrhages 
which do not prove fatal in the firſt, or ſecond 
attack, will ſeldom be fo afterwards ; as their 
returns may always be moderated, and often 
intirely prevented ; which, from repeatedly 
and end the ſubject in confumption. 


moon's effect on our atmoſphere, it is always 
neceſſary to be watchful in every cafe of hæ- 
morrhage when her influence is greateſt on 
the earth. And if a day or two preceding 
the new, or the full moon, the matter ex- 
pectorated be tinged with a bright yellowiſh 
hue, and gradually change to a browniſh 
appearance, accompanied with fluſhings in 
the face, the ftorm is formally announced, 
and blood follows. 


Accidental, or ſpontaneous arterial hæ- 
morrhages from the lungs, however fmall 


the veſſel injured may be, are cured with 


| | 
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he had none of thoſe exceſſive and involun- 
tary eruptions of blood, which, in the two 
firſt of the preceding inſtances, and others 
prior to them which I cannot aſcertain, 
endangered his life. Yet notwithſtanding the 
advantage we had of knowing when the ef- 
fort would be made, and the precautions 
uſed in confequence thereof, the circulation 
riſing with the rare faction of the atmoſphere, 
continued to force the blood through the di- 


lated orifice of the lacerated veſſel, and the 


vital fluid appeared in his expectoration, as 
conſtantly as the moon made her revolutions. 
This was the cafe alfo, often, ſubſequent to 
the preceding dates. 

At length the hæmorrhages were con- 
quered, and the period arrived, when it was 
my opinion, that a ſea voyage would have re- 
ſtored him to health. But before this could 
be carried into execution, he was overtaken 
conſequential of perſecution; and of retreat- 
ing from place to place, under the morti- 
fying circumſtance of a feigned name, and 
the humiliating protection of the ſabbath, 
for the ſecurity of his liberty againſt his cre- 


ditors. This at once deſtroyed every hope, 


and defeated all medical aid. 


The 
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is irrelative to medicine, and well known to 
thoſe who knew him. To others, what would 
it avail tobe informed, how this excellent young 
man was haſtened from the world, by means 
the moſt diſhonourable to human nature? 


Yet, as I have treſpaſſed on my feelings in 
reciting his misfortune, I cannot paſs filently 
over the exemplary and unaltered manner, in 
mination. 

During nearly four years, in which he 
ſtruggled under every calamity that could 
bend the ſpirit of man, he never betrayed a 
moment's thought, that had its origin in di- 
miniſhed fortitude.— And when the victory 
of unnatural perſecution arrived, it triumphed 
but over the little that remained of his poor 
body, exhauſted by confumption : his firm 
mind, filled with grateful remembrance of 
his friends, retained its amiable luſtre, 
through the recapitulation of the many 
wrongs he had endured ;——and ſmiling at 
thoſe injuries, which, in driving him from 
the world, had extinguiſhed all attachment 
to life, © I meet death with pleaſure, he 
faid ; © it is happineſs for me to die.” 

F 
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